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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  preptring  for  the  press,  niter  nu  interval  of  seven  years,  11 
second  edition  of  this  work,  tho  author  has  found  it  nniieccssary 
lo  make,  excepting  in  two  chapters,  any  important  or  extensive 
alteration)?.  The  exceptions  are  the  chapters  on  the  History 
aw!  ('limnology  uf  Clialdmi  and  Assyria.    f>o  much  t'msli  light 

made  partly  hv  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  partly  hy  his  assistant, 
Mr.  George  Smith,  through  the  laborious  study  of  fragmentary 
inscriptions  now  in  the  jlritish  llusiilm,  that  many  pages  of 
the  two  chapters  in  question  required  to  lie  written  afresh,  and 
the  Chronological  Schemes  required,  in  the  one  case  a  com- 
plete, and  in  tho  other  a  partial,  revision.  In  mukii:g  this 
revision,  hoth  of  the  Chronology  and  the  History,  the  autljor 
has  received  the  most  valuable  assistance,  hoth  from  the  pub- 
lished papers  and  from  the  private  communications  of  Mr. 
Smith — an  assistance  for  which  lie  desires  to  mukc  in  this  pine 
the  warmest  and  most  hcaitv  iickiniwledgiiieiif.  Ho  is  also 
beholden  to  a  recent  Eastern  traveller,  Mr.  A.  D.  Berrington, 
for  some  valuable  notes  on  tho  physical  gcogmphy  and  pro- 
accounts  given  of  those  subjects.  A  few  corrections  have  like- 
wise been  made  of  errors  pointed  out  by  anonymous  critics. 
Substantially,  huwever,  tho  "orl;  continues  Buch  as  it  was  on 
its  lirat  appearance,  tho  author  having  found  that  time  only 
deepened  his  convietion  of  tho  reality  of  cuneiform  decipher- 
ment, and  of  the  authenticity  of  the  history  obtained  by  means 
of  it. 


Otford,  Nota&cr,  1B70. 
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little  the  true  value  <>r  ancient  authors,  but  also,  and  more 
especially,  from  tlie  new  discoveries  which  the  enterprise  of 
travellers  and  the  patient  toil  of  students  nro  continually 
bringing  to  light,  whereby  the  stock  of  our  information  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  ancient  world  receive.;  constant  augmen- 
tation. The  extasmest  scepticism  cannot  deny  that  recent 
researches  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  adjacent  countries  have 


volumes  believes,  that,  together  with  these  remains,  the  lan- 
guages of  the  ancient  nations  have  been  to  ti  large  extent 
recovered,  and  that  a  vast  mass  of  written  historical  matter 
of  a  very  high  value  is  thereby  added  to  the  materials  at  the 
Historian's  ili-pusal.  This  is,  clearly,  nut  the  place  where  So 
diilicidt  and  cot n plicated  a  subject  can  be  properly  argued. 
The  author  is  himself  content  with  the  judgment  of  "  experts," 
and  believes  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  impose-  a  fabricated 
lanjiLiaL'e  mi  I'mf.'-*  >r  Lassen  uf  I  loan  a  ad  I 'n  ■lessor  H-.tx  Mulh-r 
ol'  Oxford,  as  tu  palm  Lift"  a  fictitious  for  a  real  animal  form  on 
Professor  Owen  i>f  London.  The  best  linguists  in  Europe  have 
accepted  the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inseri]>tioas  us  a 
thing  actually  accomplished.    Until  some  good  linguist,  having 


earefally  examined  into  lln-  matter,  declares  himself  of  it  con- 
trary opinion,  the  author  cannot  tliink  that  any  serious  doubt 
rests  on  the  subject." 

The  present  volumes  mm  at  r«iv;nrtij.lishinir  for  the  Five 
Nations  of  which  they  treat  what  Movers  and  Ken  rick  have 
accomplished  for  Phoenicia,  or  (still  more  exactly)  what  Wilkin- 
son has  accomplished  for  Ancient  Egypt.  Assuming  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  historical  inscriptions  as,  in  general,  sullciont  ly 
ascertained,  :md  the  various  ancient  remains  as  assigned  on 
suflioient,  grounds  to  certain  peoples  and  epochs,  they  seek  to 
unite  with  our  previous  knowledge  of  (lie  live  nations,  whether 
derived  I'roiu  lliblienl  or  classical  sources,  the  new  information 
obtained  from  modern  disco  very.  They  address  themselves  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  eye;  and  it  is  hoped  that  even  those 
who  doubt  the  certainty  ot  the  linguistic  discoveries  in  which 
the  author  believes,  will  admit  the  advantage  of  illustrating;  I  lie 
life  of  the  ancii-ut  peoples  by  ropiesctital ions  of  their  produc- 
tions. Unfortunately,  the  materials  of  this  kind  which  recent 
explorations  have  brought  to  light  are  very  unequally  spread 
among  the  several  nations  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  treat,  and, 
even  where  they  arc  most  copious,  full  short  of  the  abundance 
of  I'^ypt.  Still,  in  every  case  there  is  some  illustration  pos- 
sible; and  in  olio — Assvria— bolb  the  ''  Arts''  and  the  "Manners" 
of  the  people  admit  of  being  ilhi>trated  very  largely  from  the 
remains  still  extant.t 

The  Author  is  bound  to  express  his  obligations  to  the  follow- 
ing writers,  from  whose  published  works  he  has  drawn  freely  :— 
MM.  Botta  and  Flandin,  Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  James  Fergnsson, 


fully  deciphered  ami  Interpreted,  bo*  apix-ar  to  duubt  the  Inter 
Adrian  rfj.nls.    (Sen  t:,IM;      if.vr'f  -  for  July,  (802.  Art.  11 

by  an  Auyrlen  transcript,  end  thai  Ai  '--  • 

IVr-iiii.  I*  iOj         ii:v..'.vii:^  ijiiv  :i  L'Li!  inn: 

t  «k  Chepten  VT.  and  VII.  "f  ihp  Sec 


Anjrlu  inlernreuUiixi 

■  Sit.iniI  II. in 


l-iiKi-'AU-:. 


Mr.  Loftns,  Mr.  Cidlimoro,  mid  Mr.  Uirch.  He  is  glad  to  tote 
this  oceasum  ni'  acknowledging  himself  gteully  beholden  In 
the  constant  lielp  of  his  brother,  Sir  Henry  Iiiwlinson,  unci 
to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Vitux,  of  tlie  British  Museum.  The 
hitler  gentleman  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  work,  the  entire  series  of  unpublished  drawings 
made  by  the  artists  who  accompanied  Mr.  Leftus  in  the  lust 
riL''-(i!:ijt;imian  r.Npedititxi,  besides  seeming  liiin  nudist nrbed 
access  to  the  Museum  sculptures,  thus  enabling  him  to  enrich 
the  present  volume  with  a  large  number  of  most  in  I  crest  in;: 
Illustrations  never  previously  given  io  the  public.  In  the  sub- 
joined list  tbese  illustrations  arc  carefully  distinguished  from 
aueh  as,  in  one  shape  or  another,  have  appeared  previously. 


Ox/W,  .-Vernier,  1HU2. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


"  rtdiiii.i  tin! 


The  broad  bell  of  desert  which  traverses  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, in  i).  gi-iier.il  direction  tnnn  west,  to  east  (or,  .-pi-ak in;; 
more  exactly,  of  W.S.W.  to  N.E.B.),  reaching  from  the  Atlantic 
on  the  one  hand  nearly  to  the  Yellow  Sea  on  the  other,  is 
iiif'miptci!  about  ;ts  centre  by  a  strip  of  rich  voy,  tatiori,  whi-h 
at  oneo  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  arid  region,  and  serves  also 
to  mark  the  point  where  the  desert  changes  its  character  from 
that  of  a  plain  at  a  low  level  to  that  of  an  elevated  plateau  or 
table-land.  West  of  the  favoured  district,  the  Arabian  and 
African  wastes  are  seas  of  sand,  seldom  rai-.-d  much  above, 
often  sinking  below,  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  while  east  of  the 
same,  in  Persia,  Kcrman,  Soistan,  Chinese  Tartury,  and  Mon- 
golia, the  desert  consists  of  a  series  of  plateaus,  having  from 
'.MX)  to  nearly  10,(1(11)  i'cef  of  elevation.  The  given  and  fertile 
region,  which  is  thus  inti-rposed  between  the.  "highland"  and 
tbo  "  lowland  "  deserts,1  participates,  curiously  enough,  in  both 
characters.  Where  (lie  belt  of  sand  13  intersected  hy  the  vallev 
of  the  Nile,  no  marked  change  of  elevation  occurs ;  and  tbe 
cuiiliiiuoiis  low  desert  is  merely  interrupted  by  a  few  miles  of 
green  and  cultivable  surface,  the  whole  of  which  is  just  as 
smooth  and  us  flat  as  tbo  waste  on  either  side  of  it.    But  it  is 
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otherwise  at  the  more  eastern  interrupt  inn.  There  the  verdant 
niid  productive  country  divides  itself  into  two  fronts,  running 
parallel  to  each  other,  of  which  this  western  presents  features 
not  unlike  those  that  characterise  the  Kile  volley,  but  od  a 
far  larger  scale  ;  while  the  eastern  is  a  lofty  mountain-region, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  five  or  sis  parallel  ranges,  and 
mounting  in  many  places  far  above  the  level  of  perpetual  snow. 
It  is  with  the  western  or  plain  tract  that  we  are  here 

desert  and  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain-range  of  Kurdistan 
and  Luristnn  intervenes  a  territory  long  famous  in  the  world's; 
history,  and  the  chief  site  of  three  out  of  the  five  empires  of 
who*:  history,  geography,  and  antiquities  it  is  proposed  to  treat 
in  tin'  present  volumes.  Known  to  tin:  Jews  as  Arum-Xidmrid  m, 
or  "Syria  of  the  two  rivers;"  to  the  Cireeks  and  Romans  aS 
Mesopotamia,  or  "the  between-rtver  country;"  to  the  Arabs 
as  Al-Jezireh,  or  "the  island,"  this  district  has  always"  taken 
its  name  from  the  streams,  which  constitute  its  most  striking 
feature,  and  to  which,  in  fact,  it  owes  its  eiirtenco.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  two  great  rivers — the  Tigris  and  Euphrates — with 
their  tributaries,  the  more  northern  port  of  tin-  Mesopotamia!! 
lowland  would  in  no  respect  diffor  from  the  Kvro- Arabian  desert 
on  which  it  adjoins,  and  which  in  latitude,  elevation,  and 
general  geological  diameter,  it.  exactly  resembles.  Towards 
the  smith,  the  importance  of  the  rivers  is  still  greater;  for  of 
Lower  Mesopotamia  it  may  be  said,  with  more  truth  than 
of  Egypt,5  that  it  is  "  an  acquired  land,"  tho  actual  "  gift "  of 
the  two  streams  which  wash  it  on  either  side  ;  being,  as  it  is, 
entirely  a  recent  formation — a  deposit  which  the  streams  have 

-  F.vnn  tl.r  ridi'  of  sliiiiiir.  ^irlii^r  rl;.-  V  i  ;.-'.'[  ll«l>.i-i  -.-v..*  (,7,ro'iip'iirn, 
knoivii  inn*  of  the  icfioa  (Uod.  »i.  2\      v..l.  iv.  pp.  JS3,  284.) 
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made  in  the  shallow  waters  of  a  gulf  into  which  they  have 
flowed  for  many  ages.* 

The  division,  which  has  hero  forced  itself  upon  our  notice, 
between  tho  Upper  ami  the  Lower  Jtesopotaniiari  country,  is 

the  ancient  Chaldma.  'Aero  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
term  Chaldrca  had  at  any  time  the  extensive  signification  of 
Mesopotamia,  much  leas  that  it  applied  to  the  entire  flat 
country  between  the  desert  and  the  mountains.  Chaldam  was 
cot  tho  whole,  but  a  part,  of  tho  great  Mesopotamia^  plain ; 
which  was  ample  enough  to  contain  within  it  three  or  four 
considerable  monarchies.  According  k>  the  combined  (estiinony 
ill'  geogrnplici'H  mid  historians,1  ( 'hahhea  hiy  towards  the  south, 
for  it  bordered  upon  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  towards  tho  west, 
for  it  adjoined  Arabia.  If  we  are  called  upon  to  fix  rnoro 
accurately  its  boundaries,  which,  like  thoso  of  most  countries 
without  strong  natural  frontiers,  suffered  many  fluctuations,  we 
are  perhaps  entitled  to  say  that  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south, 
tho  Tigris  on  tho  east,  the  Arabian  desert  on  the  west,  and  tho 
limit  between  Upper  and  Lower  Mesopotamia  on  the  north, 
formed  the  natural  bounds,  which  were  never  greatly  exceeded 
and  never  much  Infringed  upon,  Thesu  boundaries  are  for  the 
most  part  tolerably  clear,  though  the  northern,  only  is  invariable. 
Natural  causes,  hereafter  to  bo  mentioned  more  particularly,1 
are  perpetually  varying  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  the  shore  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  lino  of  deniarcatiou  between  the 
sands  of  Arabia  and  the  verdure  of  the  Euphrates  valley.  But 
naturo  has  set  a  permanent  mark,  half  way  down  the  Meso- 
potamiau  lowland,  by  a  difference  of  geological  structure,  which 
is  very  conspicuous.  If  ear  Hit  on  the  Euphrates,  and  a  little 
below  Samarah  on  the  Tigris,'  tho  traveller  who  descends  the 


'  Hum  c»mo  to  the  end  of  the  •U 
Kwimlary  funnntion)  in  111.  34",  long. 
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streams,  bids  adieu  to  a  somewhat  waving  and  slightly  derated 
plain  of  secondary  formation,  and  enters  on  tlio  dead  flat  and 
low  level  of  the  mure  alluvium.  The  line  thus  formed  is 
marked  and  invariable ;  it  constitutes  tie  only  natural  division 
between  the  upper  and  loner  portions  of  the  valley ;  and  both 
probability  and  history  point  to  it  as  tho  actual  boundary 
between  Chukhea  and  her  northern  neighbour. 

Tho  extent  of  ancient  Chaldrea  is,  even  after  wo  have  fixed 
its  boundaries,  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  From  the  edgo  of 
the  alluvium  a  little  below  Hit,  to  the  present  coast  of  tho 
Persian  Gulf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  is  a  distance  of 
above  430  miles ;  while  from  tho  western  shore  of  the  Bnhr-i- 
Nedjif  to  the  Tigris  at  Serut  is  a  direct  distance  of  185  miles. 
Tho  present  area  of  tho  alluvium  west  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Shat-el-Arab  maybe  estimated  at  about  30.000  square  miles. 
But  the  extent  or  ancient  Chaldiea  can  scarcely  have  been  so 
great.  It  is  certain  that  the  alluvium  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  (lull'  in)*  prans  with  cx(  raoiilinary  rapidity,  nnd  not 
improbable  that  the  growth  may  in  ancient  times  have  boon 
even  more  rapid  than  it  is  at  present.  Accurate  observations 
have  shown  that  the  present  rate  of  increase  amounts  to  as 
much  as  a  mile  cucli  seventv  vi'iies"1  while  it  is  tho  opinion  of 
those  best  qualified  to  judge  Unit  the  aixrur/e  progress  .luring 
the  historic  period  has  been  as  much  as  a  mile  in  every  thirty- 
years  !°  Traces  of  post-tertiary  deposits  have  been  found  as  far 
up  the  country  as  Tel  Ede  and  Hammam,10  or  more  than 
200  miles  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Shat-el-Arab ;  and  there 
is  ample  reason  for  believing  that,  at  the  time  whon  tho  iirst 
rliiihk'iiii  monarchy  was  established,  the  IVrsian  liulf  reached 
inland,  121)  or  130  miles  further  than  at  present.    Wo  must 


ilmrc,  tjul  that  in  llio  lime  of  Jutai  Ihc  ! 
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deduct  therefore  from  the  estimate  of  extent  grounded  upon  the 
existing  state  of  tilings,  a  tract  of  land  130  miles  long  and 
some  00  or  70  broad,  which  has  been  gained  from,  the  sea  in 
the  course  of  about  forty  centuries.  This  deiluotion  "  ill  reduce 
Chalda?a  to  a  kingdom  of  somewhat  narrow  limits  ;  for  it  will 

truo,  exceeds  the  area  of  all  ancient  I  ■rem.',  iuclinling  Thcssnlv, 
Aearnania,  and  tho  islands  ; 1  it  nearly  equals  that  of  the  Low 
Countries,  to  which  Chaldtea  presents  some  analogy ;  it  is 
almost  exactly  that  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Denmark ;  but 
it  is  less  1  him  fVothlfid,  or  Ireland,  or  l.Wllgal,  or  llavariu  ;  It 
is  more  than  doubled  by  England,  more  than  quadrupled  by 
1'nissia,  and  inure  than  ui-t i! ( sli -tl  by  Spain,  l'raiice,  and  Euro- 
pean '.l'jirli.  v.  t.'i-rf ,iinL v,  therefore,  it  was  not  in  consequence 
of  its  size  that  Chaldrea  became  so  important  a  country  in  the 
curly  ages,  but  rather  in  consequence  of  certain  advantages  of 
soil,  climate,  and  position,  which  "ill  bo  considered  in  the  next 
chapter. 

It  lias  been  already  noticed  that  in  the  ancient  Chaldtea,  the 
chief' — altii'isl  tin'  sole — . geographical  features,  worn  the  rivers. 3 
Nothing  i.s  more  rcinarkal ile  even  now  than  the  jkiturJt/ft 
character  of  the  region,  although  in  the  course  of  ayes  it  has 
received  from  man  some  interruptions  of  the  original  uniformity. 
On  all  sides  a  dead  level  extends  itself,  broken  only  by  single 
solitary  mounds,  the  remains  of  ancient  temples  or  cities,  by 
Ling  likes  of  slightly  elevated  embankment  marking  the  course 
of  canals,  nneient  or  recent,  and  towards  the  south  by  a  few 
sand-hills.  The  only  further  variety  is  that  of  colour ;  for 
wliile  tho  banks  of  tho  streams,  the  marsh- grounds,  and  tho 
country  for  a  short  distance  on  each  side  of  the  canals  in  actual 
operation,  present  to  the  eye  a  pleasing,  and  in  some  cases  a 
luxuriant  verdure  ;  tho  rest,  except  in  early  spring,  is  parched 
and  arid,  having  little  to -distinguish  it  from  the  most  desolate 
districts  of  AraLiia.     Anciently,  except  for  lliis  di  Here  nee.  the 


1  Sec  Clinton'"  fWi  Il,:ll..;u-i.  vnl.  ii.  I   nnnin,  .TCiilin,  Euta™,  and  Ihc  other 

].  47n.  wl„.„.  (1„.  »h       „rwi..f  Kir.-  ;   lirli.r.il  islnrnU,  i,  hhoun  t„  Ik- 

l!n«.,  including  TbaOTiJr,  Act-  I  miles.  *  See  above,  p.  3. 
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tract  must  have  possessed  all  the  wearisome  uniformity  of 
the  steppe  region  ;  the  level  horizon  must  have  shown  itself  on 
all  sides  unbroken  by  a  single  irregularity  ;  all  places  mast 
have  appeared  alike,  and  tlx;  traveller  can  scarcely  have  per- 
ceived his  progress,  or  have  known  whither  or  how  to  direct  his 
steps.  The  rivers  alone,  with  their  broad  sweeps  and  bold 
reaches,  their  periodical  changes  of  swell  and  fall,  their  strength, 
motion,  and  life-giving  power,  can  have  been  ulijrcts  of  thought 
and  interest  to  (lie  first  inhabitants ;  and  it  is  still  to  these  that 
the  modern  must  turn  who  wishes  to  represent,  to  himself  or 
others,  jbe  genera !  aspect  and  c ■  ] ■  E ■  ■  i"  geographical  divisions  of 
the  country. 

Tile  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rise  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  mountain-chain.  This  is  the  am-ieiit  range  of  Xipbales 
(a  prolongation  of  Taurus),  the  loftiest  of  the  many  i>nmllel 
ridges  wbieb  inlerveiie  between  the  Jhixino  and  the  Mesopota- 
miun  plain,  and  Ihe  only  one  which  transcends  in  inanv  places 
the  limits  nf  perpetual  snow.  Kenec  its  ancient  ap|ieilat a -n. 
and  hence  its  power  to  sustain  unfailingly  the  two  magriiliccnt 
streams  which  flow  from  it.  The  line  of  the  Niphates  is  from 
east  to  west,  with  a  very  slight  deflection  to  the  south  of  west; 
and  the  streams  thrown  off  from  ils  opposite  flanks,  run  at  first 
in  valleys  parallel  to  the  chain  itself,  but.  in  opposite  directions, 
the  Euphrates  flowing  westward  from  its  source  near  Ararat  to 
Miilaliyeli,  while  the  Tigris  from  Dinrbekr  "goes  eastward  to 
Assyria."'  The  rivers  thus  nppear  us  if  never  about  to  meet ; 
but  at  Malatiyeh  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  is  changed. 
Wweepbi;;  .suddenly  to  the  south-east,  this  stream  pisses  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  source  of  tho  Tigris  below  Lake  Ooljik,  and 
forces  a  way  through  the  mountains  towards  the  south,  pursuing 
a  tortuous  course,  hut  still  seeming  he  if  it  intended  ultimately 
to  mingle  ita  waters  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean.'  It  is 
not  till  about  Balis,  in  lat,  3(i°,  that  this  intention  appears  to 
he  finally  relinquished,  and  the  convergence  of  the  two  streams 
begins.    The  Euphrates  at  first  flows  nearly  due  east,  but  soon 

'  fntn.  It.  14,  marginal  rendering.        [  ■l'-ut.-r.i  i:  ■finifin  uli.t.-r.  in  nixlrn 

*  See  Ihu  reaiarL  of  Mela:— "Oed-  I  maria  ngtUu"    (fit flit.  Orb.  iiL  8.) 
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takes  a  course  which  is,  with  few  and  unimportant  delleetioiis, 
about  south-east,  as  far  as  Sul;-es-Sheioukh,  after  which  it  rung 
a  little  north  of  enst  to  Kurnah.  The  Tigris  from  Til  to  Jlosui 
pursues  also  ft  south-easterly  course,  and  draws  hut  a  very  little 
nearer  to  the  Euphrates.  From  jrosul,  however,  to  framarali, 
its  course  is  only  a  point  east  of  soutli ;  and  though,  after  that, 
for  some  miles  it  flows  off  to  the  eftst,  yet  resuming,  a  little 
below  the  thirl  v-finn-th  parallel,  its  southerly  direction,  it  is 
bronchi  alwut  Baghdad  within  twenty  miles  of  the  sister  stream. 
From  this  point  there  is  again  a  divergence.  The  course  of  the 
Knpli  rates,  whieh  i'nmi  Hit  to  llie  mounds  of  Mohammed  (long. 
44°),  had  been  E.Cs.E.,  becomes  much  more  southerly,  while  that 
of  the  Tigris— which,  us  we  have  seen,  was  for  a  while  due  south 
— becomes  once  more  only  slightly  soutli  of  cast,5  till  mar  Strut, 
when-  the  di-tuuce  between  the  rivers  lias  increased  from  1  Hen  It 
to  a  hundred  miles.  After  pissing  respectively  Herut  and  El 
Khitr,  the  two  streams  converge  rapidly.  The  flow  of  tho 
Euphrates  is  nt  first  E.S.E.,  and  then  a  little  north  of  east  to 
Kurnah,  while  that  of  the  Tigris  is  S.S.E.  to  the  sumo  point. 
The  lines  of  the  streams  in  this  last  portion  of  their  course, 
together  with  that  which  maybe  drown  acrops  from  stream  to 
stream,  form  henrlv  1111  eipiiluterul  triangle,  the  distances  being 
respectively  104,  110,  and  115  miles.6  So  rapid  is  the  final 
convergence  of  the  two  great  rivers. 

The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  are  both  streams  of  the  first  order. 
The  estimated  length  of  the  former,  irieluding  main  windings, 
is  114U  miles;  that  of  the  latter  is  1780  miles.1  Like  most 
rivers  that  have  their  sutures  in  high  na nintiiiii  regions,  they 
are  strong  from  the  first,  and,  receiving  in  their  early  course  a 
vast  number  of  important  tributaries,  become  broad  and  deep 
streams  before  they  issue  upon  the  plains.  Tho  Euphrates  is 
navigable  from  Knmeisa.t  (the  ancient  Sumo.-uitu),  miles 


*  In  one  jflrt  of  its  cnurte.  tiz-  from 
Kut-rl-Arnnrah  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
Shnt-el-Hie  to  nuwun  Khun's  fort,  50 
oil  In  lower  down  tin  ilrotm,  I  ha 
dlnotloB  of  the  Tigril  Ii  even  north 


■  From  El  Khitr  to  Strut  tho  direct 
distance  is  !U1  miles,  from  gnrul  to 
Kurn.h  110,  and  from  Kurnah  to  El 
Khitr  115.  ' 

•  Chesncv.  Eupfa-ata  JSxptdkita,  ml  i. 
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above  its  embouchure  ;  and  even  ESO  miles  higher  up,  is  a  river 
"  of  imposing  appearance,™  120  yards  wide  and  very  deep.8  The 
Tigris  is  often  2->0  yards  wide  at  Diarbckr,'  which  is  not  a 
hundred  mile*  from  its  source,  and  is  navigable  in  the  flood 
lime  from  tin'  bridge  of  ]  liarhekr  to  Mosul,1"  (mm  n  hi  eh  ] ilm-r? 
it  is  descended  at  all  seasons  to  Baghdad,  and  thence  to  the 
sea.1  Its  average  width  below  Mosul  is  200  yards,  with  a  dflpth 
which  allows  the  ascent  of  light  steamers,  unless  when  there  is 
an  artificial  obstruction.5  Above  Mosul  the  width  rarely  exceeds 
150  yards,  and  the  depth  is  not  more  in  places  than  three  or 
four  feet.  The  Euphrates  is  250  yards  wide  at  Iialbi,  and 
averages  :>;j0  yards  from  its  junction  with  the  Kliabour  to  Hit  ; 
ils  depth   is  commonly  from  iil'ioen  to  twenty  feet.1  Small 

The  volume  of  tin;  Euphrates  in  place;  is,  houover,  somewhat 
less  than  tliiil  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  ;i  >wi -r  and  in  its  latter 
course  a  deeper  stream.  It  has  been  calctdatcd  that  the  quan- 
tity of  water  discharged  every  second  by  the  Ti^iis  at  Eajihilnd 
is  1(5 1,10.",  c-iil iic  r'oet,  wiii  1 1-  i  hat  ilisehargML  hv  the  I Jiphiates  at 

Hit  is  72,801  feet.* 

Tbe  Tigris  and  Euphrates  are  very  dilTercntly  circumstanced 
with  re.-peet  to  tributaries.  ,So  long  as  it  runs  among  the 
Armenian  mountains,  the  Euphrates  has  indeed  uo  lack  of 
affluents  :  but  these,  except  the  Kara  Su,  or  northern  Euphrates 
are  streams  of  no  groal  vol  nine,  being  cliictly  uioimlain-torrcnts 
which  collect  the  drainage  of  very  limited  basins.  After  it 
leaves  the  mountains  and  enters  upon  the  low  country  at 
Sumeisat,  the  aliluents  almost  entirely  cease ;  one,  the  river  of 
Sajur,  is  received  from  tbe  right,  in  about  lat.  36°  40' ;  and  two 

■  Chraucj,  Jtuphrata  L'ipalilim,  *al.i.      Li.-uluuiii  I.yiHi,  n.„inli-.l  1 3  n-  Ti-ili 


■  Tuo  'Euiili  rails' 
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of  more  importance  How  in  from  the  left— the  Belik  {ancient 
Biiiehus),  which  joins  it  in  long.  JSO3  0' ;  and  the  Khabonr 
(ancient  Habor  or  Chaboras),  which  effects  a  junction  in  long. 
40=  30',  lot.  353  T.  The  Belik  an^  Khabonr  collect  the  waters 
which  flow  from  the  southern  flank  of  tbo  mountain  range 
above  Orfa,  Mardin,  and  Nisibin,  best  known  ns  the  "Hons 
Jiasius"  of  Strabo.1  They  are  not,  however,  streams  of  equal 
importance.  The  Belik  has  a  course  which  is  nearly  straight, 
and  does  not  much  exceed  120  miles.  The  Khabonr,  on  the 
contrary,  is  sufficiently  sinuous,  and  its  course  may  be  reckoned 
-at  fully  200  miles.  It  is  navigable  by  rafts  from  the  junction 
of  its  two  main  branches  near  tbo  volcanic  coiio  of  Koukab,1 
and  adds  a  considerable  body  of  water  to  tbo  Euphrates.  Below 
its  confluence  with  this  stream,  or  during  the  last  SUO  miles  of 


loft,  throwing  out  brandies,  uliich  eillier  terminate  jji  marries, 
or  else  empty  themselves  into  the  Tigris.  After  a  while,  in- 
deed, it  receiver  compensation,  by  means  of  the  Sliat-eMIiu 
and  other  branch  streams,  which  bring  back 'to  it  from  the 
Tigris,  between  Mnghcir  and  Kumah,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  borrowed  fluid.     The  Tigris,  on  the  contrary,  is  largely 


of 


It  is  formed 


othe 


i  the 


its  course  at  Kurnah,  it  is  continually  ween 
a  series  of  most  important  additions.  The 
which,  running  parallel  to  tbo  two  main  stn 
Mesopotamia)!  plain  upon  tbo  cast,  abounds  n 


Mr.  Lu.nl       I.  "  :l  l'l  ..|i.r,l    u  -i/..> 

i  Lnjmrd,  An.™*  mdOil^Ji.,  ch.  liL 
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are  well  supplied  during  tlie  whole  summer  from  its  snows,5  and 
these  "lien  eolleeti-d  farm  rivers  of  large  size  and  most  refresh- 
ing coolness.  Tho  principal  are,  the  eastern  Khabour,  which 
joins  the  Tigris  in  lat,  37°  12' ;  tlie  Upper  Zab,  uliieli  fills  in 
by  the  ruins  of  Nimrud  ;  the  Lower  Zab,  which  joins  some  way 
below  Kileh  Sherghat ;  the  Adliem,  wliieh  utiiies  its  waters  half 
way  between  Samurai i  and  IWhdnd  ;  and  the  lliyaleh  (ancient 
Gyudes),  width  is  received  between  ISaghdad  and  the  ruins  of 
Ctesiphon. 

By  tho  inflnx  of  these  streams  tho  Tigris  continues  to  grow  in 
depth  and  strength  as  it  Hears  tile  sea,  and  becomes  at  last  (as 
we  have  seen)  a  greater  river  than  the  Euphrates,  wliieh  shrinks 
during  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  and  is  reduced  to  a  volume 
very  ini'eiiur  to  that  which  it  once  boasted.  The  Euphrates  at 
its  junction  with  tho  Khabour,  700  miles  above  Kumali,  is  400 
yards  wide  and  IS  leet  deep  ;  at  Irzah  or  Werdi,  75  miles  lower 
down,  it  is  350  yards  wide  and  of  the  same  depth ;  at  Hadueb, 
140  miles  below  Werdi,  it  is  300  vards  wide,  and  still  of  the 
same  depth ;  at  Hit,  50  miles  below  Hodiseh,  its  width  has 
increased  to  3o0"  yards,  but  its  depth  has  diminished"  fo  1G  feet; 
at  Felujiah,  75  miles  from  Hit,  the  depth  is  20  feet,  but  the- 
width  has  diminished  to  2,j0  yards.  From  this  point  tho  con- 
traetie.li  is  very  rapid  and  striking.  The  Saklawiyeh  canal  is 
given  out  upon  the  left,  and  some  way  further  down  the  Hin- 
diyeh  brandies  off  upon  the  right,  each  carrying,  when  the 
Kujliiiit-'S  is  Cell,  ;l  hug-'  liiidy  of  water.  Tlie  eousei|iionet;  is 
that  at  Hillah,  90  mUes  below  Eelujiab,  the  stream  is  no  more 
than  2110  yards  wide  and  1.1  feet  deep  ;  at  I>iwauiyeb,  ti.1  miles 
further  down,  it  is  only  160  yards  wide;  and  at  Lamlun,  20 
miles  below  Diwaaiyeh,  it  is  reduced  to  120  yards  wide,  with  a 
depth  of  DO  more  than  12  feet !  Soon  after,  however,  it  begins 
to  recover  itself.  The  water,  which  left  it  by  the  JLmtliyeh, 
returns  to  it  upon  the  one  side,  while  the  Shat-el-Hie  and 
numerous  other  branch  streams  from  the  Tigris  flow  in  upon 
the  other ;  but  still  the  Euphrates  never  recovers  itself  entirely, 


■  Loftui,  CWibo  and  Siubai,  p.  303;  Jou-mI  cj  llcvjrjpk.  Seciity,  vol.  is.  p.  95. 
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niir  even  approaches  in  its  later  course  to  the  standard  of  its 
earlier  greatness.  The  channel  from  Kurnah  to  El  Kliitr  was 
found  hy  Colonel  Ghesney  to  have  an  average  width  of  only 
200  yards,  and  a  depth  of  about  18  or  JiJ  feet,1"  which  implies  a 
body  of  water  far  inferior  to  tliat  carried  between  the  junction 
with  the  Khabour  and  Hit.  More  recently,  the  decline  of  tho 
stream  in  its  later  course  has  been  found  to  be  even  greater. 
Neglect  of  the  banks  has  allowed  Ik:  river  to  Spread  itself  more 
and  more  widely  over  the  land;  and  it  is  said  that,  except  in 
the  flood  time,  very  little  of  the  Euphrates  water  reaches  the 
sea.1  Nor  is  this  an  unprecedented  or  very  unusual  state  of 
things.  From  tho  circumstance  (probably)  that  it  has  been 
formed  by  the  deposits  of  streams  flowing  from  the  east  as  well 
as  from  the  north,  tho  lower  Mesopotamian  plain  slopes  not  only 
to  the  south,  but  to  tho  west.1    The  Euphrates,  which  bus  low 

off  to  tho  right.1  where  tracts  are  below  its  ordinary  level. 

Over  these  it  spreads  itself,  II  inning  the  well-known  "  Chaldiean 
marshes," '  which  absorb  tho  chief  portion  of  the  water  that 
(lows  into  them,  and  in  which  the  "great  river"  seems  at 
various  times  to  have  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  lost  itself.1  f>'o 
siit'h  uii-ifurtime  cun  befall  the  Tigris,  which  runs  in  a  deep  bed, 
and  seldom  varies  its  channel,  offering  a  strong  contrast  to  tho 

Frequent  allusion  has  been  made,  in  the  course  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  to  tho  fact  of  their  having  each 
a  flood  season.  Herodotus  is  scarcely  correct  when  he  says, 
that  in  Babylonia  "  the  river  does  not,  as  in  Egypt,  overflow  tho 
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corn-lands  of  its  own  accord,  but  is  spread  oyer  thorn  by  the 
help  of  engines."'  Both  the  Tigris  and  tbe  Euphrates  rise 
manv  feet  each  ppriiiL',  mi'l  overflow  their  banks  in  various 
places.  The  rise  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  tbe  snows  in  the 
mountain  regions  from  which  flic  two  rivers  mid  their  affluents 
spring.  As  the  Tigris  drains  the  southern,  mid  tbe  Euphrates 
the  northern  side  of  the  same  mountain  range,  the  Hood  of  tbe 
former  stream  is  earlier  and  briefer  than  that  of  the  latter. 
Tbe  Tigris  commonly  begins  to  rise  early  in  Match,  and  reaches 
its  givniost  bl  ight  in  the  first  or  second  week 'of  May,  after 
which  it  rapidly  declines,  and  returns  to  its  natural  level  by 
tbe  middle  of  June.  The  Euphrates  first  swells  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  i-  nut  in  lull  lined  til:  (jnite  (lie  end  of 
May  or  the  lieginniug  of  Juno;  it  then  continues  high  for  above 
a  month,  and  docs  not  sink  much  till  tbe  middle  of  July,  after 
which  it  gradually  falls  till  September.  Tbe  country  inundated 
by  tho  Tigris  is  chiefly  that  on  its  lower  course,  between  the 
32nd  anil  illst  parallels,  the  territory  of  llio  Belli  Lam  Arabs. 
Tim  territory  which  the  Euphrates  Hoods  is  far  more  extensive. 
As  high  up  as  its  junction  with  tbe  Khahour,  that  stream  is 
desi-ril.ed  as,  in  tbe  month  of  April,  ■"*  spreading  over  tbe  sur- 
rounding country  like  a  sea."*  From  Hit  downwards  it  inun- 
dates belli  its  banks,  more  especially  the  country  above  Baghdad 
(to  which  it  is  carried  hy  the  Wakbiwiyeh  canal),  tlie  tract  west 
of  the  Birs  Nimrud  and  extending  thence  by  way  of  Nedjif  to 
Samara,  and  tbe  tt-rrilory  of  the  All'cj  Arabs,  between  the  rivers, 
above  and  below  the  o^nd  parallel.  Its  flood  is,  however,  very 
irregular,  owing  to  the  nature  of  ils  hanks,  and  the  general 
inclination  of  tho  plain,  whereof  mention  was  made  nboVe.*  Tf 
cans  is  taken,  the  inundation  may  be  pretty  equally  distri- 
buted on  either  side  of  tbe  stream ;  but  if  tho  river  banks  are 
neglected,  it  is  sure  to  flow  mainly  to  tho  wosl,  rendi-iine;  the 
whole  country  on  that  side  tbe  river  a  swamp,  and  leaving  tho 
territory  on  the  left  bank  almost  w  ithout  water.  This  state  of 
things  may  hi;  traced  historically  from  the  age  of  Alexander  to 
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the  present  daw  : i T i ■  1  lias  probably  prevailed  more  or  less  since 
the  time  when  Chnldsen  received  its  first  inhabitauta. 

The  floods  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  combine  with  the 
ordinary  action  of  their  streams  upon  their  bauka  to  produce  a 
constant  variation  in  their  couraea,  which  in  a  long  period  of 
time  might  amount  to  something  very  considerable.  It  is 
impossible  to  say,  with  respect  to  any  portion  of  tho  alluvial 
pluiu,  that  it  may  not  at  some  form  i  t  [ii-iiod  have  been  tho  bed 
of  ono  or  the  other  river.  Still  it  would  seem  tbnl,  on  the 
whole,  a  law  of  compensation  prevails,  w  ith  the  result  that  tho 
general  position  of  the  streams  in  the  valley  is  not  very  different, 
now  from  what  it  was  4000  years  ago.  Certainly  between  tho 
present  condition  of  things  and  that  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 
or  even  of  Herodotus,  no  great  difference  can  be  pointed  out, 
except  in  the  region  immediately  adjoining  oil  the  gulf,  where, 
tho  alluvium  has  grown,  and  the  streams,  which  were  formerly 
separate,  have  united  their  waters.  Tho  Euphrates  still  flows 
by  Hit  (Is)  and  through  Babylon ; 10  the  Tigris  passes  near 
Opia,'  and  at  Baghdad  runs  at  tho  foot  of  an  embankment  mado 
to  confine  it  by  Nebuchadnezzar.*  The  changes  traceable  are 
less  in  the  main  courses  than  in  the  branch  streams,  which  per- 
|  i'i.-.mllv  viirv.  bi  iii;;  sumcli me.-  left  dry  within  a  lew  years  of 
the  time  that  they  have  been  navigable  channels.3 

Tho  most  important  variations  of  this  kind  are  on  the  side  of 
Arabia.  Here  the  desert  is  always  ready  (o  encroach ;  and  tho 
limits  of  Cbahhea  itself  depend  U|>oii  the  distance  from  the  main 
river,  to  which  some  branch  stream  conveys  the  Euphrates 
water.  In  the  most  nourishing  limes  of  the-  country,  a  wido  and 
deep  channel,  branching  off  near  Hit,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  alluvium,  has  skirted  the  Arabian  rock  and  gravel 
for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miloa,  and  has  entered  the 
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Persian  Gulf  by  a  mouth  of  ita  own.*  In  lliis  way  the  extent 
of  l.'hnldiea  has  been  at  times  largely  increased,  a  vast  tract 
being  rendered  cultivable,  which  is  otherwise  either  swamp  or 

Such  are  the  chief  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  two 
great  Mesojiotamian  rivers.  These  form,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  the  only  marked  and  striking  characteristics  of  the 
country,  which,  except  for  them,  and  for  ouo  further  feature, 
which  now  requires  notice,  would  he  absolutely  unvaried  and 
uniform.  On  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Euphrates,  M  miles  south 
of  the  ruins  of  Ikbylun,  and  2o  or  30  miles  from  the  river,  is  a 
fresh-water  lake  of  very  considerable  dimensions — the  Bahr-i- 
Nedjif,  tho  "  Assyriutn  stagnum"  of  Justin.*  Tilis  is  a  natural 
basin,  40  miles  long-,  and  from  10  to  20  miles  broad,  enclosed  on 
throe  .-iilos  by  sandstone  cliffs,  varying  from  20  to  200  feet  in 
height,  and  shut  in  on  the  fourth  side — the  north-east— by 
a  rocky  ridge,  which  intervenes  between  the  valley  of  tho 
Euphrates  and  this  inland  sea.  The  cliffs  are  water-worn,  pre- 
senting distinct  indications  of  more  than  one  level  at  which  the 
water  has  rested  iu  former  times.'1  At  the  season  of  tho  inunda- 
tion this  lake  is  liable  to  he  confounded  with  tho  extensive 
floods  and  marshes,  which  extend  continuously  from  tho  country 
west  of  the  Birs  Nimrud  to  Samava.  But  at  other  times  the 
distinction  between  the  Eahr  and  the  marshes  is  very  evident, 
the  former  remaining  when  the  hitler  disappear  dtogether,  and 
not  diminishing  very  greatly  in  size  even  in  the  driest  season. 
The  wafer  of  the  lako  is  fresh  and  sweet,  so  long  as  it  communi- 
cates willi  the  Euphrates ;  when  the  communication  is  cut  off  it 
becomes  very  unpalatable,  and  those  who  dwell  in  tint  vicinity 
are  no  longer  able  to  drink  it.  This  result  is  attributed  to  the 
connexion  of  the  lako  with  rocks  of  the  gypsifcrous  series.' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  natural  divisions  of  Chaldfen  proper 
are  those  made  by  the  river-courses.    The  principal  trust  must 

KiUuiy^r  our  in,  iitlur  cut  or  n-      <Ut,:li."    Tire  [.resent  mure  is  A^TnA 
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always  have  been  that  which  intervenes  between  the  two 
streams.  This  wan  anciently  a  district  souio  300  miles  in  length, 
varying  from  20  to  100  miles  in  breadth,  and  jterhaps  averaging 
50  miles,  which  must  thus  have  contained  an  area  of  about 
15,000  square  miles.  The  tract  between  tho  Euphrates  and 
Arabia  was  at  all  times  smaller  than  this,  and  in  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Cbaldsa  must  have  fallen  short  of  10,000 
square  miles. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  tho  natural  division  of  Clmldtca 
here  indicated  was  ever  employed  in  ancient  times  for  political 
purposes.  The  division  which  appears  to  have  been  so  employed 
was  one  into  northern  and  southern  Chaldoia,  the  lirst  extending 
from  Hit  to  o  little  below  Babylon,  the  second  from  NiiTer  to 
tho  shores  of  tho  Persian  Gulf.  lu  each  of  theso  districts  we 
have  a  sort  of  tetrarchy,  or  special  pre-eminence  of  four  cities, 
such  as  appears  to  bo  indicated  by  the  words — "The  beginning 
of  his  kingdom  whs  Ibhul,  and  Erech,  and  Aei.-ad,  and  Cidneli, 
in  tho  land  of  Sbinnr."*  The  sonthr-rn  t'.-tnuvhy  is  composed 
of  the  four  cities,  Ur  or  Hur,  Huruk,  Xipur,  and  Lursa  or 
Larancha,  which  are  probably  identified  with  the  Scriptural 
"Urof  the  Ubuldin?.-,"  Erroh,  t.'nltieh,  and  Ellusar.9  The  northum 
Consists  of  Jlaliel  or  liabvlon,  Borsippa,  Cutha,  and  yipjain,  id' 
which  all  except  Borsippa  are  mentioned  in  Scripture."  Besides 
these  cities  tho  country  contained  many  others,  as  Chilmnd, 
Dur-Kurri-gahu,  Ibi  or  Abava,  llubesi,  Jluran,  Tel-JIumba,  &e. 
It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  locate  with  accuracy  all  these 
places.  We  may,  however,  in  the  more  importune  instances,  fix 
either  certainly,  or  with  a  very  high  degree  of  probability,  (heir 
position. 

•Hur  or  Ur,  the  most  important  of  the  early  capitals,  was 


*  Gen,  1. 10.  Tli»  racreu.  historian  fcr- 
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situated  mi  the  Euphrates,  probably  at  no  great  distance  iVton 
its  mouth.  It  was  probably  the  chief  commercial  emporium  in 
the  early  times;  as  in  the  bilingual  vncnlmlaries  its  ships  are 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  those  of  Ethiopia.1  The  name  is 
found  to  have  ntlachod  to  tin1  extensive  ruins  (now  ahmitsix 
miles  from  the  river,  on  its  right  bank,  ami  nearly  opposite  it? 
junction  with  the  Slint-el-11 if;)  which  arc  known  by  the  name  of 
Hugheir,  or  "the  bitumoncd."1  Here,  on  a  dead  Hat,  broken 
only  by  a  few  sand-hills,  an?  (nines  of  a  considerable  town,  con- 
j=i#tin.2  chiefly  of  n  series  of  low  mounds,  disposed  in  on  oval 
shape,  the  lar^e-t  diameter  of  wliieh  runs  I'mm  north  to  south, 
and  measures  somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile.  The  chief 
buililin^-  is  a  temple,  hereafter  to  be  more  part  ieularlv  described, 
which  is  a  very  conspicuous  object  even  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, its  greatest  height  ak:ve  the  plain  being  about  Seventy 
feet*  It  is  built  in  a  very  rude  fashion,  of  large  bricks,  cemented 
with  bitumen,  whence  the  name  by  which  the  Arabs  designate 
the  ruins. 

About  thirty  miles  from  Hot,  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
and  on  the  oilier  side  of  the  Ijipbrati  from  wlm-h  il  is  distant 
eight  or  nine  miles,  are  the  ruins  of  a  town,  called  in  the  inscrip- 
tions Larrak,  or  Larsa,  in  which  some  of  the  best  Orientalists 
have  recognised  at  once  the  liiblicnl  Ellasar,'  the  Laranelnc  of 
Iierosns;'  ami  the  Laritsa  of  Apollodorus,  where  the  king  held 
his  court  who  sent  Memnon  to  the  siege  of  Troy.'  The  idenli- 
iirntinn  is  perhaps  doubtful ;  but,  at  any  rale,  we  have  here  the 
remains  of  a  sei'ond  Chuhia?nn  capital,  dating  from  the  very 
earliest  times.  The  ruins,  which  bear  now  tlio  name  of  Sen- 
kereh  or  Sialism,  consist  of  a  low  circular  platform,  about  four 
and  a  hall  miles  in  '  ircum t'ereiiee,  rising  gradually  from  the 
level  of  the  plain  to  a  central  mound,  the  highest  point  of  which 
attains  nn  elevation  of  seventy  feet  above  the  plain  itself,  aud  is 

I  Sir  H.  IUiriiniwr.,  In  thp  JWW  |  Vm^r.  "  tin,  mrtlirr  of  Mormon." 
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distinctlv  vi-ible  from  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.'  The  material 
used  consists  of  the  ordinary  sun-dried  and  baked  bricks;  and 
the  basement  platforms  hear  the  inscriptions  of  the  same  king 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  original  founder  of  tin.-  ehief 
buildings  at  Ur  or  Mugheir. 

Fifteen  miles  from  Larsa,  in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  west, 
mill  mi  the  same  side  of  the  river,  lire  ruins  considerably  more 
extensive  than  those  of  either  "Ur  or  Larsa,  to  which,  the  natives 
apply  the  imine  of  Warka,  which  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of 
I  In'  Hi  :;Mnal  appellation,  'I'lie  Erech,  or  Orcch,"  of  the  J  I  eh  rows, 
which  appears  an  Huruk  in  the  cuneiform  geographical  lists, 
became  known  to  the  (ireoks  as  Orchoe;*  and  this  appella- 
tion, probably  continuing  in  use  to  tho  time  of  the  Arab 
conquest,  was  then  corrupted  into  Urka  or  Warka,  in  whieh 
shape  the  name  given  ity  Ximrod  still  attaches  to  the  second  of 
his  cities.  The  ruins  stand  in  hit.  31°  1!)',  long,  45°  40',  about 
four  miles  from  the  nearest  hend  of  the  Euphrates,  on  its  left  or 
ens*  bank,  Tiiev  form  an  irregular  circle,  nearly  six  !iiih.'S  in 
circumference,  whieh  is  defined  by  the  traces  of  an  earthen 
rampart,  in  some  places  forty  feet  high.  A  vast  mass  of  undn- 
liilin^  mounds,  inter  s-'d  od  by  innume ruble  channels  and  ravines, 
extends  almost  entirely  across  the  circular  space,  in  a  direction, 
whieh  is  nearly  north  and  south,  abutting  at  either  end  upon  the 
rampart.  East  and  west  of  this  mass  is  a  comparatively  open 
space,  where  the  mounds  are  scattered  and  infrequent;  while 
oulside  the  rampart  are  not  only  a  number  of  detached  hillocks 

 'kin-'  tb-  -p'-.  nf  xik  ii-iiI  l.mMii.,.'..  lid!  hi   br. .  t  — 

towards  tho  east— the  city  may  be  traced  continuously  bv  means 
of  ruined  edifices,  mounds,  and  pottery,  fully  three  miles  beyond 
the  rampart  into  the  desert.  The  greatest  height  of  the  ruins 
is  about  JnO  feet ;  their  construction  is  very  rude  and  primitive, 
the  dale  of  some  buildings  being  evidently  as  early  as  that  of 
the  most  ancient,  slruetures  of  either  Mugheir  or  Senkereh."1 

Sixty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  these  ruins,  still  on  the  left 
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the  remains  of  different  buildings,  and  are  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  groups  by  a  deep  ravine  or  channel  120  feet 
wide,  apparently  the  dry  bed  of  ft  river  which  once  rim 
through  the  town.1  Conspicuous  umung  the  other  hillocks  is 
u  couien!  in -n p.  ocnipyjiiir  a  ci-ntrul  position  on  t ho  eastern  side 
of  the  river-bed,  and  rising  to  the  tu  i^bl  of  about  seventy 
feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  plain*  Further  on  in  this 
direction  is  a  low  continuous  mound,  which  seerns  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  outer  ivnH  of  the  city.  The  ruins  are  of  con- 
siderable cutout,  but.  scarcely  so  large  ns  those  at  either  Son- 
kereh  or  Warka.  The  name  which  now  attaches  to  them  is 
Niffer;  and  it  appears,  from  the  inscriptions  nt  the  plaee,  that 
the  uucienl.  Semitic  appellation  was  bm  slightly  different.3  This 
name,  n-s  read  mi  tin-  bilingual  tablets,  was  Nipur  ;  and  as  there 
can  In'  little  doubt  that  it  is  tiiis  wni-J  which  apin'urs  ill  tin- 
Talmud  as  Nopher,*  we  are  perhaps  entitled,  on  the  authority 
of  that  treasure-house  of  Hebrew  traditions,  to  identify  these 
ruins  with  the  Calneh  of  -Hoses.1  and  the  Calm)  of  Isaiah." 

About  sixty-live  miles  from  Nitler,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  in  a  direction  only  slightly  north  of  west,  aro 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  iiorsippa.  These  consist  of  little 
more  than  the  ruins  of  a  single  budding — the  great  temple 
of  .Meroihieb — which  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
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certainty  to  have  been  distinct  from,  though  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of,  the  capita!.8  A  remnant  of  the.  anciont  name  appears 
to  be  contained  in  the  modern  u| i[n-i Irutimi,  I5i i s-Niinrml  or 
Birs-i-\"ininid,  which  does  not  admit  ut'  any  csplunation  from 
tin?  existing  language  of  the  country.' 

Fifteen  miles  from  hence,  to  the  north-east,  chiefly  but  not 
entirely  on  tlio  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  are  the 
remains  of  "  Babylon  the  Great,"  which  have  been  ee  frequently 
described  by  travellers,  that  little  need  be  said  of  them  in  this 
pla'-e.  The  chief  ruins  cover  a  space  about  three  miles  long, 
and  from  tine  to  two  broad,  mid  consist,  mainly  of  three  great 
masses  :  tlio  lirst  a  square  mound,  called  '■  liabil  "  by  the  Arabs, 
lying  towards  the  north  at  some  distance  from  the  other  remains ; 
tlin  second  or  central  mound,  a  pile  called  the  "Kasr"  or 
I'alaee ;  and  t lie  I  liird,  :t  great  irregular  heap  lying  Inwards  tlio 
south,  known  as  the  "  mound  of  Amram,"  from  a  tomb  which 

eiu-liiscd  within  two  Much  of  rampart,  lying  tit  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  forming,  with  the  river,  a  sort  of  trine  gle,  with  in 
which  all  the  principal  ruins  are  comprised,  except  the  mound 
called  "  Babil."  Beyond  the  ramparl ,  toward-  the  north,  south, 
and  east,  and  also  across  the  river  to  the  west,  are  various  smaller 
detached  ruins,  while  the  whole  ground,  in  every  direction,  is 
covered  with. fragments  of  brick  and  with  nitre,  the  sure  marks 
of  former  habitations. 

Tlio  other  cities  of  ancient  Chaldma  which  may  be  located 
with  an  approach  to  certainty,  are  Cutha,  now  Ibrahim,  fifteen 
miles  north-east  by  north  of  Ilymar ;  Hippara  or  Sephurvaim, 
which  was  at  Sura,  near  .Mosaib  on  the  Kuphrates,  about  twenty 
miles  above  liahvlon  by  the  direct  route  ;  and  JJur-Kurri-galzn, 
now  Akkorknf,  on  the  Kaklawiyeh  canal,  sis  miles  from  Baghdad, 
and  thirty  from  Mosnib,  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of  north. 
Ihi,  or  Ahava,  is  probably  Hit,  ninety  miles  above  Mosaib,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river;  Chilmad  may  be  Kalwadha,  near 
Baghdad;  ami  Rubesi  is  perhaps  Zerghul,  near  tlio  left  bank  of 


•  BetMUl,  F'.  14;  Slrib.  ivi.  I,  §  7;  Justin,  lii,  U;  Stqih.  OyLti  v«. 
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li)  the  south-east  of  Tel-Eili*  ami  the  north -oust  <>(  Prukcrt'li ; 
ut  Yok  ha,  east  of  Hammnm,  unci  Nnfiilyji,  north  ol'Wiirka;  at 
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the  alluvium,  to  the  north  of  Akkerkuf ;  at  Duair,  on  the  right 
bunk  of  the  Euphrates,  south  of  Hilleli  and  south-east  of  the 
Bira  Nimrud  ;  at  Jeb  Mehari,  south  of  the  Bahi-i-Nedjif;  at 
iliil  Battush,  near  Swaje ;  at  Tel-el -Lalun,  nine  or  ten  miles 
south  of  Kuk-ts-Sheioukk,  mid  at  Abu  Shahrein,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  on  the  very  border  of  tho  Arabian  desert.' 
Further  investigation  will  probably  add  largely  to  this  catalogue, 
lor  many  parts  of  Babylonia  are  si  ill  to  some  ox tent  unexplored. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  tract  between  the  Shat-el-Hie  and 
the  lower  Tigris,"  a  district  w  hich,  according  to  the  geographers, 
abounds  with  ruins.  No  doubt  the  most  extensive  and  most 
striking  of  the  old  cities  have  heen  visited ;  for  of  these  Euro- 
peans are  sure  to  hear  through  the  reports  of  natives.  Hut  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  a  number  of  the  most  interesting 
sites  remain  unexplored,  and  even  unvisited ;  for  these  are  not 
always  either  very  extorsive  or  very  conspicuous.  Tin1  process 
ill'  gradual  disintegration  is  continually  lowering  the  height  of 
the  ('huld.-can  ruins;  and  depressed  mounds  are  commonly  the 
sign  of  an  ancient  and  lung-deserted  city.3  Such  remains  give 
us  an  insight  into  the  character  oi  the  early  people,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  from  ruins  where  various  populations-  have 
raised  their  ial.aies  in  .uceesslou  upon  the  same  spot. 

The  cities  here  enumerated  may  not  perhaps,  in  all  eases, 
have  existed  in  the  Cliahhcan  period.  The  evidence  hitherto 
obtained  ennnects  distinctly  with  Ihal  period  only  the  toll, living 
— Babylon,  Ur  or  Hur,  Larrak  or  Larsa,  Erech  or  Hurttk, 
Clinch  or  Nopher,  Wppara,  ntir-Kurri-galzu,  Chilmad,  and  the 
places  now  called  Ahu  Shahrein  and  Tel  SihV  Those  sites,  it 
will  he  observed,  voiv  seattercd  over  the  whole  territory  IVoui 
the  extreme  south  almost  to  the  extreme  north,  and  show  the 
ex  lent  of  the  kingdom  to  have  lu'en  tin  it  above  assigned  to  it.s 
They  are  cornier  ti-d  together  by  a  similarity  in  building  arrunge- 
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men ts  and  material.",  in  language,  in  form  ami  type  of  writing, 
and  sometimes  in  actual'nnmes  of  monarchs.  The  most  ancient, 
apparently,  are  those  towards  the  south,  at  Warka,  Senkereh, 
Mngiieir,  ;oul  Niili.-r;  nod  hero,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea, 
which  then  probably  reached  inland  as  far  as  Snl;-es-Sheiouldi. 
there  is  suflieienf.  reason  in  place  the  primitive  sent  of  Chahliean 
power.  The  capital  of  the  whole  region  was  at  first  Ur  or  Hur, 
but  afterwards  becanio  Nipur,  and  finally  Babel  or  Babylon. 

The  geography  of  Chaldma  is  scarcely  complete  without  a 
glance  at  the.  eon  nines  which  adjoin  upon  it.  On  the  west, 
approaching  generally  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the 
present  course  of  tho  Euphrates,  is  the  Arabian  desert,  consisting 
in  this  place  of  tertiary  sands  and  gravels,  having  a  general 
elevation  of  a  few  feet  above  the  Mesopotamia!!  plain,  and 
occasionally  rising  into  ridges  of  no  great  height,  whoso  direction 

Haze  in  and  the  Qassaim,  in  the  country  between  tho  Buhr-i- 
Nodjit'utid  the  Persian  Gulf,  low  pebbly  ridges  which  skirt  the 
valley  from  the  Balir  to  below  Suk-es-Sheioukh.  Further  west, 
tho  desert  becomes  more  stony,  its  surface  being  strewn  with 
numerous  blocks  of  black  granite,  from  which  it  derives  its 
appellation  of  Hejcrra.5  No  permanent  streams  water  this 
region;  occasional  "wadys"  or  torrent -courses,  only  full  after 
heavy  rains,  arc  found  ;  but  the  scattered  inhabitants  depend  tor 
water  chiefly  on  their  wells,  which  are  deep  and  numerous,  hut 
yield  only  a  scanty  supply  of  a  brackish  and  unpalatable  Ihiid. 
No-settled  population  can  at  anytime  have  found  subsistence 
in  this  region,  which  produces  only  a  few  dates,  and  in  places  a 
poor  and  unsucculent  herbage.  Sandstorms  arc  frequent,  and 
at  tinjes  the  baleful  simoom  sweeps  across  the  entire  tract, 
destroying  with  its  pestilential  breath  both  men  and  animals.' 
Towards  the  north  Chitldiea  adjoined  upon  Assyria.  From 
■tho  foot  of  that  moderately  lofty  range  already  described,"  which 
the  Greeks  called  Jlastus,  and  the  modern  Turks  know  as  Jebel 
Tor  anil  Knrajah  Dagh,  extends,  for  above  300  miles,  a  plain  of 


•  Sec  tie  Jcnmai  if  the  So-jal 
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low  elevation,  slightly  undulating  in  plains,  and  crossed  about 
its  centre  by  an  important  limestone  ridge,  known  as  the  Sinjar 
hills,  which  have  a  direction  nearly  cast  slid  nest,  Vanning 
ubniit  Mosul,  and  tormtmiling  a  little  below  Jiakkah.  This 
tract  difler.s  from  tin-  dshheuii  lowlund,  by  being  at  onec  less 
flat  and  more  elevated.  Geologically  it  is  of  secondary  forma- 
tion, while  Cfaaldiua  proper  is  tertiary  or  posUtertiary.  It  is 
fairly  watered  towards  the  north,  hit 'below  the  Sinjar  is  only 
very  scanti  I?  supplied.    In  modern  times  it  is  for  nine  months 

having  apparently  bi -i mi  i'mnul  to  bring  the  whole  into  onlliva- 
tion.  As  a  complete  account  of  this  ■■utire  region  must  lie  given 
in  another  part  of  the  present  volume,  this  outline  (it  is  thought ) 
may  suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 

Eastward  of  Ohaldiea,  separated  from  it  by  the  Tigris,  which 
in  its  lower  course  is  a  stream  of  more  body  than  the  Euphrates, 
was  the  country  known  to  the  Jews  as  Elam,"  to  the  early 
Greeks  as  Ctosin,'  ami  to  the  biter  Greeks  as  Susis  or  riusiana.1 
This  territory  comprised  a  portion  of  the  mountain  country 
which  separates  Mesopotamia  Iroin  Persia;  but  it  was  chiefly 
composed  of  the  broad  and  rich  Hals  intervening  between  the 
mountains  nr.il  (lie  Tigris,  idling  the  eonrse.  of  the  J\erl;hid]. 
Kuran,  and  Jerahi  rivers.  It  was  a  rich  and  fertile  tract,  re- 
sembling Ohaldiea  in  its  general  character,  with  the  exception 
that  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  lent  it  freshness,  giving  it 
cooler  streams,  more  freijueiit.  rains,  and  pleusunter  brccies. 
Capable  of  maintaining  with  ease  a  dense  population,  it  was 
likely,  in  the  early  times,  to  he  a  powerful  rival  to  tho 
Mesiipolaniian  kingdom,  over  wbieh  we  shall  find  that  in  fact 
it  sometimes  exercised  supremacy. 

On  the  south  Ohaldiea  bad  no  neighbour.  Here  a  spacious 
sen,  with  few  shoals,  land-locked,  and  therefore  protected  from 
the  violent  storms  of  the  Indian  Oeean,  invited  to  commerce, 
offering  a  ready  eommnniration  with  India  and  O'cylon,  as  well 
as  with  Arabia  Felix,  Ethiopia,  and  Egypt.    It  is  perhaps  to 

■  Du.  vill.  i.  '  JEnhfliu,  Ptm,  123;  Horodoius,  v.  52. 
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this  oiri-niTist!iiii-i^  (if  her  g/'Ographicnl  position,  as  much  its  to 
any  other,  tlj4.1t  ancient  Clialdtcn  owes  her  superiority  over  her 
ni'ighbouis,  »nd  her  right  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  five 
jrii'iit.  monarchic?  of  tho  ancient  world.  Commanding  at  uv.ko 
tho  sua,  which  reaches  here  deep  into  tlifi  land,  and  the  (.Teat 
rivers  by  means  of  which  the  commodities  of  tlie  land  were 
most  conveniently  brought  down  to  tho  sea,  she  lay  in  the  high- 
way of  trade,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  profit  by  her  position. 
There  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  Ur,  the  first  capital, 
'.vna  a  gnat  maritime  emporium;  and  if  so,  it  can  scarcely  l:e 
doubted  that  to  commerce  and  trade,  at  tho  b  ast  in  part,  the 
early  development  of  Chaldcean  greatness  was  owing. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 
"  Ager  totiufl  A«n;  fortiliralmuj,"— Plih.  IT.  If.  vi.  26. 

Lower  Mesopotamia,  or  Chaldron,  which  lies  in  the  same 
latitude  with  Central  China,  thu  Punjab,  Palestine.  Morocco, 
Ooorgin,  Texas,  and  Central  California,  litis  a  climate  the 
warmth  of  which  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  of  those 
regions.  Even  in  the  more  northern  part  of  the  cnuntrv,  the 
district  nliunt  Pngbdinl,  the  thermometer  often  rises  during 
the  summer  to  120°  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade;'  and  the  in- 
habitants lire  forced  to  retreat  to  their  tenlahs  or  cellars,* 
where  they  rcniiijii  during  the  day,  in  an  tit  mi  inhere  which,  by 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  sun's  rays,  is  reduced  to  about  100°. 
Lower  down  the  valley,  at  Zohair,  Busrah,  and  Mohammrah, 
the  summer  temperature  is  still  higher;"  and,  owing  to  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  consequent  on  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  the  heat  is  of  that  peculiarly  oppressive  character 
which  prevails  on  the  sea-coast  of  Hindustan,  in  Cevlon,  in  the 
"West  Indian  islands,  at  New  Orleans,  and  in  other  places  whose 
situation  is  similar.  The  vital  powers  languish  under  this 
oppression,  which  produces  in  the  European  u  lassitude  of  body 
and  a  prostration  of  mind  that  wholly  unlit  him  for  active  duties. 
On  the  Asiatic,  however,  these  influences  seem  to  have  little 
effect.  The  Clin'b  Arabs,  who  at  present  inhabit  the  region,  are 
u  tull  and  warlike  nice,  strong-limbed,  and  muscular;*  they 
appear  to  enjoy  Iho  climate,  and  are  as  active,  as  bctillliv,  ami 
as  long-lived  as  any  tribe  of  their  nation.  But  if  man  by  long 
resilience  heroines   thoroughly  inured  to  the  iuten.se  heat  of 
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these  regions,  it  is  otherwise  with  the  animal  creation.  Camels 
sicken,  and  tiirils  are  so  distressed  by  the  high  temperature  that 
they  sit  in  the  date-trees  about  Baghdad,  with  their  mouths 
nj'i.']],  panting  for  fresh  air.1 

The  evils  proceeding  from  «  burning  temperature  nro  aug- 
mented in  [daces  under  the  influence  of  wind*,  which,  arising 
su^-lt-riLy,  ill  tlin  a;:'  ii  ilii  iiii  in.] m Ijjiililc  -mid.  soiuci hues  oirt-liug 
about  a  point,  sometimes  driving  with  furious  force  across  a  wide 
extent  of  country.  The  heated  particles,  by  their  contact  with 
the  atmosphere,  increase  its  fervid  glow,  and,  penetrating  by 
the  nose  and  mouth,  dry  up  the  moisture  of  the  tongue, 
parch  the  throat,  and  irritate  or  even  choke  the  lungs.6  Earth 
and  sky  are  alike  concealed  by  ilie  dusty  storm,  through  which 
no  object,  can  be  distinguished  tluit.  is  removed  many  yards;  a 
lurid  ^li.iit'i  i-uriuunds  the  traveller,  and  scorns  to  accompany 
him  as  ho  moves  ;  every  landmark  is  hid  from  view  ;  and  to  the 
danger  of  suffocation  is  added  that  of  becoming  bewildered  and 
losing  all  knowledge  of  the  road.  Such  are  tile  perils  encoun- 
tered in  the  present  condition  of  the  country.  It  may  he  doubted, 
however,  if  in  the  times  with  which  wo  are  hero  concerned  the 
evils  just  described  had  an  existence.  Tin:  sands  of  Chulila'u, 
which  arc  still  progressive  and  advancing,  seem  to  have  reached 
it  from  the  Arabian  Desert,  to  which  they  properly  belong: 
year  by  year  the  drifts  gain  upon  the  alluvium,  and  threaten 
to  spread  over  the  whole  country.'  If  we  may  calculate  the 
earlier  by  the  present  rate  of  j>rogress,  wo  must  conclude  that 
anciently  these  shifting  sands  had  at  any  rati!  not  crossed  the 
Euphrates. 

If  the  heat  of  summer  be  thus  fierce  and  trying,  the  cold  of 
winter  must  be  pronounced  to  he  very  moderate,  i'rost,  indeed, 
is  not  unknown  in  the  country  ; "  but  the  frosts  are  onlv  slidit. 
Keen  winds  blow  from  the  north,  and  in  tho  morning  the  ground 
is  often  whiteucd  by  the  congelation  of  the  dew ;  the  Arabs, 
impatient  of  a  low  temperature,  droop  and  flag ;  but  there  is  at 
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DO  time  any  severity  of  cold;  ice  rarely  forms  in  tlie  marshes; 
auow  is  unknown;  and  the  thermometer,  even  on  the  grass, 
does  not  often  siuk  below  SO'.  The  1'ersian  kind's  pussed  their 
winter  in  Buhvli.t:,  mi  aceinmt  ni'  tin1  mildness  of  the  donate  ; 
aii'l  Tni'timi  princes,  expelled  from  the  Peninsula,  nre  wont,  from 
a  similar  cause,  to  lix  their  residence  at  Basrah  or  Baghdad. 
The  cold  of  which  travellers  speak  is  relative  rather  than 
positive.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  in  Lower  Chaldtea  is 
perhaps  10lJ'J,  whereas  in  Knglund  it  is  scarcely  f-UJ;  there  is 
thus  a  greater  dillbrcnet;  between  tho  heal  of  summer  and  the 
eold  of  winter  there  than  here;  but  the  actual  greatest  cold — 
thill  which  benumbs  the  Aral's  and  makes  them  fall  from  their 
horses5 — is  no  mora  than  we  often  experience  in  April,  or  even 
in  May. 

Tho  rainy  season  of  Chalda-a  is  in  the  winter  time.  Heavy 
showers  full  in  November,  and  still  more  in  December,  which 
sensibly  raise  the  level  of  the  rivers.1  As  the  spring  advances 
the  showers  become  lighter  and  less  frequent ;  but  still  they 
recur  from  time  to  time,  until  the  summer  sets  in,  about  Mar. 
From  May  to  November  rain  is  very  rare  indeed.  The  sky 
continues  for  weeks  or  even  months  without  a  cloud;  and  tho 
sun's  rays  are  only  tempered  for  a  short  time  at  morning  and  at 
evening  by  a  grey  mist  or  haze.  It  is  during  these  mouths  that 
the  phenomenon  of  tho  mirage  is  most  remarkable.  The  strata 
of  air,  unequally  heated,  and  thereforo  differing  in  rarity, 
refract  the  rays  of  light,  fantastically  enlarging  and  distorting 

from  tlie  ground  and  hanging  in  mid-air,  or  else,  by  a  repetition 
of  their  iliiiige,  which  is  reflected  in  a  lower  stratum,  give  the 
impression  that  they  stand  up  out  of  a  lake.  Hence  the  delu- 
sion which  has  so  often  driven  the  traveller  to  desperation— 
the  '■  image  of  a  cool  rippling  watery  mirror,"*  which  Hies 

■  Sir.  Loftur.  Ulll  D  Ibot  he  tins  MB  KrpcdUion,  vol.  i.  pp.  38,  3D,  «nJ  el, 
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before  him  as  lie  advances,  and  at  once  provokes  and  mocks 
his  thirst. 

The  fertility  of  Chaldrea  in  ancient  times  was  proverbial. 
"Of  all  countries  I  hat  we  km™,"  says  Herodotus,  "  there  is  none 
that  is  so  fruitful  in  grain.  It  mokes  no  pretension,  indeed,  of 
growing  the  fig,  the  olive,  the  vine,  or  any  other  tree  of  the 
kind ;  but  in  grain  it  is  so  fruitful  as  to  yield  commonly  two 
hundred-!'  lil,  ami  when  (hi*  prodm-tieu  i*  at  thu  greatest,  even 
three  hundred-fold.  The  blade  of  the  wheat-plant  and  of  the 
barley-plant  is  often  four  fingers  in  breadth.  As  for  the  millet 
and  the  sesame,  I  shall  not  say  to  what  height  they  grow, 
though  within  my  own  knowledge  ;  for  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
what  I  have  already  written  concerning  tin-  fritill'iilnessof  Baby- 
lonia must  seem  iucrodiblo  to  those  who  have  not  visited  the 
country."1  Theojihrastus,  the  disciple  „f  Aristotle,  remarks — 
"  In  Babylon  the  wheat-fields  are  regularly  mown  twice,  and 
then  fed  off  with  beasts,  to  keep  down  the  luxuriance  of  the 
leaf;  otherwise  (lie  plant  dees  not  run  to  ear.  When  this  is 
done,  the  return,  in  lands  that  arc  badly  cultivated,  is  fifty-fold ; 
while,  in  those  that  are  well  farmed,  it  is  a  hundred-fold."' 
Ktrobo  observes—"  The  country  produce*  barley  on  a  scale  not 
known  elsewhere,  for  tin-  return  is  said  (<>  he  three  huiidri.-d-fnid. 
All  other  wants  are  supplied  by  the  palm,  which  furnishes  not 
only  bread,  hnt  wine,  vinegar,  honey,  and  meal.'1 '  Pliny  follows 
Thcnphraslu-,  with  tins  exception  that  lie  makes  the  return  of 
the  wheat-crop,  where  the  laud  is  well  farmed,  a  hundred  and 
fifty-fold.1  The  wealth  of  the  region  .was  strikingly  exhibited 
hy  the  heavv  deieamh  width  were  made  upon  it  by  the  Persian 
kings,  as  well  as  by  the  riches  which,  notwithstanding  these 
deniauds.  were  accumulate1!  in  the  hand*  of  those  who  adminis- 
tered its  government.  The  money-tribute  paid  Ijv  HilIa  Ionia 
and  Assyria  to  the  Persians  was  a  thousand  talents  of  silver 
(nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  our  money)  annually ; '  while 
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the  tribute  in  kind  was  reckoned  at  one-third  part  of  the  contri- 
butions of  the  whole  empire.'  Yet,  despite  this  drain  on  its 
resources,  the  government  vraa  regarded  as  the  best  that  the 
Persian  king  had  to  bee  tow,  and  the  wealth  accumulated  by 
.BiiI'vhiuiiiiL  satraps  wus  ext  ['aurdiimiy.  Hi-vodotns  tells  us  of  a 
certain  TritauttcchmeB,  a  governor,  who,  to  his  own  knowledge, 
derived  from  his  province  nearly  two  bushels  of  silver  daily! 
This  fortunate-  individual  had  a  stud  of  sixteen  thousand  marcs, 
with  a  proportionate  number  of  horses.*  Another  evidence  of 
the  fertility  of  the  region  may  he  traced  in  the  fear  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  after  the  battle  of  Cuuaxa,  lest  the  Ten  Thousand 
should  determine  tu  settle  permunently  in  tin-  vh-iiiity  of  iSitlace 
upon  the  Tigris.1  Whatever  opinion  may  he  held  as  to  tho  exact 
position  of  this  [dace,  and  of  the  district  iut.iuxled  by  Xeiniphon, 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  in  the  alluvial  plain.-'  and  so  contained 
within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Chaldaia. 

ModeriL  travellers,  speaking  of  Clialdroa  in  its  present  con- 
ditiun,  express  themselves  less  enthusiastically  than  tin.- ancients ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  agree  with  them  as  to  the  natural  capabilities 

grain  of  different  kinds,  though  it  is  not  cultivated  to  above  half 
the  degree-  of  which  it  is  susceptible."1  "  The  soil  is  rich,"  says 
another,  "  not  less  bountiful  than  that  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Egyptian  Nile."'  "Although  greatly  changed  by  the  neglect 
of  man,"  observes  a.  third,  "  those  portions  of  Mesopotamia  which 
aro  still  cultivated,  as  tho  country  about  Hillah,  show  that  the 
region  lias  nil  the  fertility  ascribed  to  it  by  Herodotus."*  There 
is  11  general  recognition  of  the  productive  qualities  of  tho  dis- 
trict, combined  with  a  general  lamentation  over  the  existing 
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neglect  ami  apathy  which  allow  such  gifts  of  Nature  to  run  to 
Au.il-.  '.'iil!|in[i-o.  «■*  nf  U  M,  i«  ii..*  lb?  -I.*r|.|«>L.  lUBkiwl 
of  the  rule.  "Instead  of  the  luxuriant  field*,  the  groves  and 
pirdeus  ill'  fiii'iucr  times,  unfiling  in.™  meets  tin:  eve  but.  an  arid 
waste.""  Many  parts  of  Chaldtea,  naturally  as  productive  as 
any  others,  are  at  present  pictures  of  desolation.  Large  tracts 
are  covered  by  unwholesome  marshy,  producing  nothing  but 
enormous  reeds;  others  lie  Haste  aud  bare,  parched  up  by  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  sun,  and  utterly  destitute  of  water;  in  some 
places,  as  hus  hcen  already  iiii'iiliuiicd,  sand-drifts  accumulate, 
aud  threaten  to  make  the  whole  region  a  mere  portion  of  the 

The  great  cause  of  this  difference  between  ancient  aud  modern 
Chaldiea  is  the  neglect  of  tlio  water-courses.  Left  to  them- 
selves,  tlie  rivers  fend  to  desert  some  portions  of  the  alluvium 
wholly,  which  then  become  utterly  unproductive;  while  thev 
spread  themselves  nut  uvor  others,  which  are  converted  thereby 
into  pestilential  swamps.  A  well-arranged  system  of  embank- 
ments and  irrigating  canals  is  necessary  iu  order  to  develop  the 
natural  capabilities  of  the  country,  and  to  derive  from  the  rich 
soil  of  this  vast  alluvium  the  valuable  aud  varied  products  which 
it  can  be  made  to  furnish. 

Among  the  natural  products  of  the  region  two  stand  out  as 
pre-eminently  important — the  wheat-plant  aud  the  date-palm. 
According  to  the  native  tradition,1  wheat  was  indigenous  in 
Chaldioa;  and  the  first  comers  thus  found  themselves  provided 
by  the  bountiful  hum!  nf  Nature,  with  tin-  chief  necessary  of  life. 
The  luxuriance  of  the  plant  was  excessive.  Its  loaves  were  as 
broad  as  the  palm  of  a  man's  bund,  and  its  tendency  to  grow 
leaves  was  so  great  that  (as  we  have  seen")  the  Babylonians  used 
to  mow  it  twice  and  then  pasture  their  Kittle  on  it  for  a  while, 
to  keep  down  the  blade  and  induce  the  plant  to  run  to  ear.  The 
ultimate  return  was  enormous:  on  the  most  moderate  com- 
putation" it  amounted  to  fifty-fold  at  the  least,  and  often  to  a 
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iimi'li  i  il-liik].  The  modem  Oriental  is  content,  oven  in  the  caw 
of  a  ricii  soil,  with  u  ten-fold  return.' 

The  date-palm  \\n.~  at  once  one  (if  the  must  valuable  and  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  products  of  the  country.  "  Of  nil 
vegetable  forms,"  snys  the  greatest  of  modern  naturalists,  "  thy 
pulm  is  that  to  which  the  prize  of  beauty  has  been  assigned  by 


tlie  nmem-reiit  voice  of  nutions  in  nil  ages."*  And  though  the 
date-palm  is  in  form  perhaps  less  graceful  and  lovely  than  some 
of  its  sister  species,  it  |m<s;ws  in  the  dates  themselves  a  beauty 
whii-b  the j-  lark.  These  charming  yellow  clusters,  semi-trans- 
parent, which  the  Greeks  likened  to  amber,3  and  moderns  com- 
pare to  gold,'  contrast,  hr>th  in  shape  nnd  tint,  with  the  green 
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feathery  branches  benenth  whoso  shade  thcv  banc,  ami  give  a 

richness  to  the  landscape  tl.ey  adorn  which  adds  greatly  to  its 
attractions.  And  the  utility  of  the  palm  has  been  at  all  times 
proverbial.  A.  Persian  poem  celehrated  its  three  hundred  nnd 
■sixty  uses.'  The  Greeks,  with  more  moderation,  spoke  of  it  as 
furnishing  the  Babylonians  with  bread,  wine,  vinegar,  honey, 
groats,  siring  and  ropes  of  all  kinds,  firing,  and  a  mash  for 
fattening  rattle.'  The  fruit  was  excellent,  and  has  formed  at  nil 
timos  an  important  article  of  nourish  men  t  in  the  country.  It 
wis  eaten  belli  fro-h  mid  dried,  forming  in  the  latter  ease  a 
delieina-;  sweetmeat.1  The  wine,  "sweet  but  headachy,"''  was 
probably  not  the  spirit  which  il  is  at  present  customary  to  distil 
from  the  dates,  but  the  slightly  intoxicating  drink  called  Jagby 
in  North  Africa,  which  may  he  drawn  from  the  tree  itself  by 
decapitating  it,  and  suffering  (he  juice  to  flow.'  The  vinegar 
was  perhaps  the  same  fluid  corrupted,  or  it  may  have  been 
obtained  from  the  dates.  The  honey  was  palm-sugar,  likewise 
procurable  from  the  sap.  How  the  grouts  were  obtain, -A  we 
do  not  know;  hut  it  appears  that  the  pith  of  the  palm  was 
eaten  formerly  in  Babylonia,  and  was  thought  te  have  a  very 
agreeable  flavour."  Rapes  were  made  from  the  fibres  of  the 
bark ;  and  the  wood  was  employed  for  building  and  furniture.' 
It  was  soft,  light,  and  easily  worked,  but  tough,  strong,  and 
fibrous* 

The  cultivation  of  the  date-palm  was  widely  extended  hi 
(lhahkea.  probably  from  very  early  times.  The  eombinai i. m  of 
sand,  moisture,  and  a  moderately  saline  soil,  in  which  it  delights,3 
was  there  found  in  perfection,  more  especially  in  the  lower 
country,  which  had  but  recently  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 
Even  now,  when  cullivaliou  is  almost  wholly  laid  aside,  a  thick 
forest  of  luxuriant  date-Trees  clothes  the  banks  of  the  Kiij'ii  rates 
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on  either  eidi?,  from  the  vicinity  nf  ^lugheir  to  its  embouchure 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  (lull'.1  Anciently  the  tract  was  much 
more  generally  wooded  with  tliem.  "  Palm-trees  grow  in  num. 
hern  over  the  whole  (if  the  flat  country,"  says  one  of  tin-  most 
observant  and  truthful  of  travellers — Herodotus,1  According  to 
I  In-  historians  "I'  Julian,  a  forest  of  verdure  extended  from  the 
\if]«  r  edge  of  tho  alluvium,  which  he  crossed,  to  Mesoue  and 
the  shores  of  tho  s«M.e  When  the  A  rabian  eompierors  settled 
themselves  in  1 1n-  lower  country,  tlicy  were  so  charmed  with  the 
luxuriant  vegclai iuii  and  the  abundant  date-groves,  that  thev 
compared  tho  region  with  the  country  about  Damascus,  and 
reckoned  it  among  their  lour  earthly  paradise.-v  The  propaga- 
tion of  the  date-palm  was  chiefly  from  seed.  In  Cilftldien,  how- 
ever, it.  was  increased  si inu  t i ~  from  suckers  or  oft'shoots  thrown 
up  from  the  stem  of  the  old  tree;*  at  other  times  by  a  Species 
of  cutting,  the  entire  head  being  struck  off  with  about  three  feet 
of  stem,  notched,  and  then  planted  in  moist  ground.'  Sovcral 
varieties  of  the  Inn  were  cultivated  ;  but  one  was  c-tcetned  above 
nil  the  rest,  both  for  the  size  and  flavour  of  tho  fruit.    It  bore 

Besides  these  two  precious  products,  Chaldrca  produced  ex- 
cel Sent  barley,  millet,  sesame,  vetches,  and  I'niils  nf  iill  kinds.'  If. 
was,  however,  deficient  in  variety  of  trees,  possessing  scarce]  y 
nny  but  the  palm  and  the  cypress.  Pomegranates,  tamarisks, 
poplars,  and  aeaciiis  are  even  now  almost  the  only  trees  he- 
sides  the  two  above  mentioned,  to  be  found  between  ^amarah 
Mid  the  Persian  I  lull".  The  tamarisk  grows  ebietly  as  a  slmili 
along  the  rivers,  hut  sometimes  attains  the  dimensions  of  a 
tree,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "solitary  tree"  still  growing  upon 
the  ruins  of  Babylon.1  Tho  pomegranates  with  their  scarlet 
flowers,  and  the  acacias  with  their  light  and  graceful  foliage, 
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[i]-rut!it>'iLt  llii'  hanks  of  the  streams,  generally  intermingled 
with  tliu  far  more  frequent  pnlin,  while  orungL-a,  apples, 
pears,  mid  vines  are  successfully  nillimicil  in  tin*  gardens  mid 
orchards. 


I'tiLililnTin  r-'i'd-\  ["mm  nil  .\»>rin>  ^. - 1 □  1 1 it i i n ■  (tiftiT  Ijiynril). 


Among  tliu  vegetable  proilncrs  of  L'hubhca  must  be  noticed,  lis 
almost  peculiar  tu  tliu  re^iuii,  its  enormous  reeds.  Tlie.-e.  which 
lire  represented  willi  miieii  spirit  in  the  sculptures  of  Senna- 
cherib, cover  the.  marshes  in  the  summer-time,  rising  often  to 
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the  height  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet.'  Tlie  Arabs  of  the  marsh 
region  form  their  houses  of  this  material,  binding  tlio  stems  of 
the  reeils  together,  mid  bending  them  into  arches,  to  make 
the  skeleton  cf  (heir  buildings;  while,  to  form  the  walls, 
they  stretcli  across  from  arch  to  arch  mats  made  of  tho 
leaves.  From  the  same  fragile  substance  they  construct  their 
terradas  or  light  boats,  which,  when  rendered  waterproof  by 
means  of  bitumen,  will  support  the  weight  of  three  or  four 

In  mineral  products  Chaldtea  was  very  deficient  indeed.  Tho 
alluvium  is  wholly  destitute  of  metals,  and  even  of  stone,  whioh 
must  be  obtained,  if  wanted,  from  the  adjaeent  countries.  Tho 
neighbouring  pads  of  Arabia  could  furnish  sandstone  and  the 
more  distant  basalt ;  whieh  appears  to  have  been  in  fact  transported 
occasionally  to  tho  Chaldean  cities."  Probably,  however,  the  chier 
importation  of  stone  was  by  the  rivers,  whose  waters  would  readily 
convey  it  to  almost  any  part  of  Chaldam  from  tho  regions  above 
the  alluvium.  This  wo  know  to  have  been  done  in  some  cases;6 
but  the  evidence  of  the  ruins  makes  it  clear  that  such  importa- 
tion was  very  limited.  The  Chnlda'ans  J"*nin.  [,  in  default  of  stone, 
a  very  tolerable  material  in  their  n»ii  emium-  ;  which  produced 
no  inexhaustible  supply  of  excellent  clay,  easily  tJiiHLlilr.il  hiM 

the  builder.  Exposure'  to  tho  bent  of  the  summer  sun  hardened 
the  clay  sufficiently  for  most  puqioses,  while  a  few  hours  id  a 
kiln  made  it  as  firm  and  durable  as  freestone,  or  even  granite. 
Chnldrcn,  again,  yielded  various  substances  suitable  for  mortar. 
( 'a Viimiiis  earths  abound  on  the  Western  fide  uf  liie  Euphrates 
towards  the  Arabian  froutier;7  while  everywhere  a  tenacious 
slime  or  mud  is  easily  procurable,  which,  though  imperfect  as  a 
cement,  can  servo  the  purpose,  and  1ms  the  advantage  of  being 
always  at  hand.    Bitumen  is  also  produced  largely  in  some 
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parts,  particularly  at  Hi:,  where  are  tlio  inexhaustible  springs 

bitumen  are  here  given  forth  separately  in  equal  abundance; 
ami  these  two  sul  tsliinres,  hoik-d  together  in  iviiain  proportions, 
[oi'iii  a  tliirtl  kind  of  cement,  superior  to  (lie  slime  or  mud,  but 
in  ('oriel'  lo  lime-mortar.  IVtri  ileum,  called  by  tins  Urieutals 
mumia,  is  another  product  of  the  bitumen-pits.' 

The  wild  animals  indigenous  in  Babylonia  appear  to  be 
chiefly  the  following :— the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  hymns,  the 
lynx,  the  wild-cat,  the  wolf,  tho  jackal,  the  wild-hoar,  tlio 
luiil'iilii.  the  stag,  tlie  ga/.elle,  llie  jerboa,  Hie  fox,  the  hare, 
tin.1  badger,  ami  the  porcupine.  Tin;  .11  eso|iotuinian  lion  18  a 
noble  animal.  Taller  ami  larger  than  a  llniint,  St.  llt'rnarJ  dog, 
lie  wanders  over  tlie  plains  their  undisputed  lord,  unless  when  an 
European  ventures  to  question  his  pre-eminence.  The  Arabs 
tremble  at  his  approach,  ami  willingly  surrender  to  him  the 
choicest  of  tiu-ir  flocks  ami  herds.  Unless  urged  by  hunger,  he 
seldom  attacks  man,  but  contents  himself  with  the  destruelion 
.if  i>i i mi! i H-s,  camels,  dogs,  and  slieep.  When  taken  young,  lie  is 
eniily  tainei!,  and  then  manifests  considerable  attachment  (o  his 
master.'  In  his  wild  state  he  haunts  tlie  marshes  and  the  banks 
of  tho  various  streams  and  canals,  concealing  himself  during  Ihe 
day,  and  at  night  wandering  abroad  in  search  of  his  prey,  to 
obtain  which  he  will  approach  with  boldness  to  the  very  skirts 
of  an  Arab  encampment.  His  roar  in  not  deep  or  terrible,  but 
like  the  cry  of  a  child  in  pain,  or  the  first  wail  of  tho  jackal 
alter  sunset,  only  luiitl.T,  clearer,  an  I  more  prolonged.  Two 
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bj-  tliu  historians  of  Julian— HeretgAkr  ; 
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varieties  of  the  lion  appear  to  exist:  the  one  is  maneless,  while 

former  is  now  tlio  more  common  in  the  country ;  but  tho  latter, 
which  is  the  in-nrr  of  tin's  two.2  is  tilt!  one  ordinarily  represented 
upon  the  sculptures.  The  lioness  is  nearly  us  much  feared  as 
the  lion  ;  when  her  young  art'  attacked,  or  when  she  lifts  lost 
llu'tii,  slii'  is  perhaps  even  more  terrible.  Her  roar  is  said  to  be 
deeper  end  far  more  imposing  than  tlmt  of  tho  male.1 


The  other  Animals  require  but  few  remarks.  Gazelles  are 
plentiful  in  the  more  Bandy  regions;  buffaloes  abound  in  the 
marshes  of  the  south,  where  they  are  domesticated,  and  form  the 
chief  weallh  of  the  inhabitants  ;  '  tumps  of  jackals  »re  common, 
while  the  hyiena  and  wolf  are  comparatively  rare;  tins  wild-boar 
frripif'iits  the  river  banks  aud  marshes,  us  depicted  in  the  Assy- 
rian sculptures;  hares  abound  in  the  country  about  Iviglnlad  ; 
puivupines  and  badgers  are  found  in  most  places ;  leopards, 
lynxes,  wild-cats,  and  deer,  are  somewhat  uncommon. 

Chaldnm  possesses  a  great  varii.'ty  of  birds.  Falcons,  vultures, 
kill's,  owls,  hawks  and  crows  of  various  kinds,  francolins  or 
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1>I in'];  pi  ri  ridges,  J i! ■lien us,  11  ilil-f_'i!csc,  deeks.  1 1:1],  cranes,  herons. 

siiml-uTimsc  (1'li  rtidt.s  arenariua)  is  occasionally  found,  as  also 
era  the  eagle  and  the  bee-eater.  Visit  are  abundant  in  the 
rivers  and  marshes,  principally  barbel  and  carp,  which  latter 
grow  to  a  great  size  in  the  Euphrates..  Barbel  form  nn  im- 
portant element  in  the  foodwf  the  Arabs  inhabiting  the  Affoj 
marries,  who  take  then,  commonly  by  means  of  a  fislwpear.' 
In  the  Shat-cl-Arnb,  which  is  whollv  within  the  influence  of  the 
tides,  there  is  a  species  of  goby,  which  is  amphibious.  Tins 
fish  lies  in  myriads  en  the  mud-banks  left,  uncovered  by  the 
ebb  of  the  tide,  and  moves  with  great  agility  on  the  ap- 
proach of  birds.  Nature  seems  to  have  made  the  goby  in 
one  of  her  most  freakish  moods.  It  is  equally  at  home  in 
the  earth,  the  air,  and  tho  water;  and  at  different  times 
in  the  day  may  be  observed  swimming  in  the  stream,  brisking 
upon  the  surface  of  tin.-  tidal  bunts,  and  bnrruwing  deep  in  the 

The  domestic  animals  are  camels,  burses,  buffaloes,  Cows  and 
oxen,  goats,  sheep,  and  dogs.  The  most  valuable  of  the  last- 
mentioned  are  L'revh minds,  which  are  employed  to  course  the 
C*"-H-  ■»>.!  the  hare.    Tim  camels,  lmrsos,  and  buffaloes  are  of 


scanty  supply  of  a  somewhat  coarse  wool."  Still  their  Hocks 
and  herds  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  people,  who  have 
nearly  liirsaken  the  agriculture  which  anciently  gave  ('hahb'a  its 
pre-eminence,  and  have  relapsed  very  generally  into  a  nomadic 
or  semi-nomadic  condition.  The  insecurity  of  property  con- 
sequent upon  bad  government  has  in  a  great  measure  caused 
this  change,  which  renders  the  bounty  of  Nature  useless,  and 
allows  immense  capabilities  to  run  to  waste.  The  present  con- 
dition of  Babylonia  gives  a  most  imperfect  idea  of  its  former 
state,  which  ninsl  be  estimaled  nut  from  modern  statistics,  Imt. 

1  ijivinl.  V.  ■■.  ,:>.*t  /y.r'.v/-.j, .  ln.  r.^:.  ■      '  t:\\\-*tw\ ,  /.".;-y.'eV...,  vni  i. 
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from  tli o  accounts  of  ancient  writers  mid  the  milencos  ivliicli 

ivgion  was  nmong  tho  most  productive  upon  the  face  of  the 
cuftli,  s]iui]iaiiciii:s]y  ] nn.iui.-iiiL;  sui;ic  nf  (In1  List  irifls  of  God  to 
man,  and  cnpalile,  under  ciuvful  mimn.;;emeiit,  of  being  muds 
one  continuous  garden. 
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jHAPTEE  III. 
THE  PEOPLE. 


That  the  great  alluvial  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  was  among  tbo  countries  first  occupied  by  mail  after 
the  Deluge,  is  allinned  by  Scripture,'  ami  generally  allowed  by 
writers  upon  ancient  history.3  Scripture  places  tho  original 
occupation  at  a  time  when  language  had  not  yet  broken  up 
into  its  different  forms,  and  when,  consequently,  races,  as  we 
now  understand  tho  term,  can  scarcely  have  existed.  It  is  not, 
however,  into  tho  character  of  these  primeval  inhabitants  that 
we  hove  here  to  inquire,  but  into  tho  ethnic  affinities  and  cha- 
racteristics of  Unit  rue.-,  whatever  it  was,  which  first  cslabl isln-d 
an  important  kingdom  in  tho  lower  part  of  the  plain — a 
kingdom  which  eventually  became  an  empire.  According  to 
the  ordinary  theory,  this  race  wus  Aramaic  or  Semitic.  "The 
name  of  Aramieans,  Syrians, or  Assyrians,"  says  Niebuhr,  "com- 
prises the  nations  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  to  the  Euxino,  the  river  Ilulys,  and  Palestine,  They 
applied  to  themselves  the  name  Aram,  and  the  Greeks  called 
them  Assyrians,  which  is  the  same  as  Syrians  (?).  Within  that 
great  extent  of  country  there  existed,  of  course,  various  dialectic 
differences  of  language  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
in  some  places  the  nation  was  mixed  with  other  races."3  The 
early  inhabitants  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  however,  he  considers 
to  have  been  pure  Arainienns,  closely  akin  to  the  Assyrians, 
from  whom,  indeed,  he  regards  them  as  only  separate  politically.' 
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Similar  views  ore  entertained  by  most  modem  writers.* 
Huron  Jtunsen,  in  one  of  his  latest  works,'  regards  the  fact  as 
completely  established  by  the  results  of  recent  researches  in 
Babylonia.  Professor  M.  Midler,  though  expressing  himself 
with  more  caution,  inclines  to  the  same  conclusion.1  Popular 
works,  in  the  shape  of  Cyclopedias  and  short  general  histories, 
diffuse  the  impression.  Hence  a  difficulty  is  felt  with  regard  to 
the  Scriptural  statement  ooncemiug  the  first  kingdom  in  these 
pans,  which  in  expressly  said  to  have  been  Cushilo  or  Ethiopian. 
"  And  Cush  legal  Kinrod:  (he  began  to  ho  a  mighty  one  in  the 
earth  ^  ho  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  I*rd ;  wherefore  it  is 
said,  hven  as  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter  beforo  the  Lord ;)  and 
the  beginning  of  bis  kingdom  was  liabcl,  and  Ereeh,  and  Accad, 
and  Culneh,  in  the  Imd  of  Shioar."  »  According  to  this  passage 
the  early  Chaldicons  should  bo  Hamites,  not  Semites— Ethio- 
pians, not  Aramn;nns  ;  they  should  present  analogies  and  points 
of  connexion  with  tho  inhabitant  of  Kgvpt.  and  \hwmh  of 
Southern  Arabia  and  Mekrnu,  not  with  those  of  bppe'.-  Jle-opo- 
tamia,  .Syria,  Pko-nicin,  and  Palestine.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
objects  ol  tins,  chapter  to  show  that  the  Mosaical  narrative 
envoys  the  exact  truth— a  truth  alike  in  accordance  with  the 
''"rliest  cluneal  I  ruditions,  and  with  the  latest  results  of  modem 

comparative  philology. 

It  will  be  desirable,  however,  beforo  proceeding  to  establish 
the  correctness  of  these  assertions,  to  examine  the  grounds  on 
whirl,  tin;  opposite  belief  has  been  held  so  long  and  so  con- 
h'H-ntly.  lieeien  draws  his  chief  argument  from"  the  supposed 
'■  '»''<"'lor  ofi.be  language.  Assuming  the  form  of  speech  called 
"  J'!iAl '"'  t!«'  tongue  of  the  people,  he  remarks 

""'I  H  is  •'  ftn  Aramrcan  dialect,  differing  but  slightly  from  tho 
proper  Syriao."'  Chaldeo  is  known  partly  from  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  in  which  it  is  used  occasionally,'  partly  from  the 

iST^SiS  I  "  
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Targimi-  (or  CliuMicnii  paraphrase?  of  different  portions  of  tlio 
Sacred  Volume),  some  of  which  belong  to  about  the  time  of  (lie 
Apostles,  and  partly  from  the  two  Talmuds,  or  collections  of 
Jewish  tradition-,  made  in  tlie  third  and  fit'tb  centuries  uf  our 
era.  It  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  the  language  uf 
Uabylon  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  which  the  Jews,  as 
captives,  were  forced  to  learn,  ami  whieli  1 1 j > ■  1 . r- . •■  J .  1- 1 ]  1  tool;  tiie 
place  of  their  own  tongue.  lint  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
this  is  a  true  account  of  the  matter.  The  Babylonian  language 
of  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  found  to  be  far  nearer  to 
Hebrew  than  to  Chaldee,  which  appears  therefore  to  bo  mis- 
named, and  to  represent  the  western  rather  thun  the  eastern 
Aramaic.  The  Chaldee  argument  thus  falls  to  the  ground ; 
hut  in  refuting  it  an  admission  has  been  made  which  may  he 
thought  to  furnish  fully  ns  good  proof  of  early  Babylonian 
Semitism  as  the  rejected  theory. 

It  has  been  .said  that  the  Babylonian  langungo  in  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  found  to  be  far  nearer  to  Hebrew  than  to 
Chaldee.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  close  indeed  to  tiie  Hebrew.  The 
Babylonians  of  that  period,  although  they  did  not  speak  tho 
tongue  known  to  modern  linguists  as  Chaldee,  did  certainly 
employ  a  Semitic  or  Araimean  dialect,  and  so  far  may  be  set 
down  as  Semites.  And  this  is  tho  ground  upon  which  such 
modern  philologists  as  still  maintain  the  Semitic  character  of 
tho  primitive  Chaldn?ans  principally  rely.2  But  it  can  be 
proved,  from  the  inscriptions  of  the  country,  that  between  tho 
date  of  the  first  establishment  of  a  Chaldrcan  kingdom  and  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  language  of  Lower  MesopoMoiia 
underwent  nn  entire  change.  To  whatever  causes  this  may  have 
been  owing — a  subject  which  will  bo  hereafter  investigated' — 
tho  fact  is  certain  ;  and  it  entirely  destroys  the  forco  of  tho 
argument  from  the  language  of  the  Babylonians  at  the  later 

Another  ground,  and  that  which  seems  to  have  had  the  chief 

Duiel,  II.  *  M  vii.  2?;  and  JnfloMt, 
x.  1".  Tlicre  is  ilso  1  Clinldcc  glmi  in 
Gcncsii.  mi.  47. 
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weight  with  N'iclmlir,  is  the  su] >p< isi-ti  identify  or  intimati1  con- 
nexion of  the  Babylonians  with  tho  Assyrians.  That  tlio  latter 
people  were  Semites  1ms  never  been  denied  ;  and.  indeed,  il  is 
a  point  supported  by  such  an  amount  of  evidence  ns  renders  it 
quite  unassailable.  If,  therefore,  the  primitive  Babylonians 
were  once  proved  to  bo  a  more  portion  of  the  far  greater 
Assyrian  nation,  locally  and  politically,  but  not  ethnically 
separate  from  them,  their  Semitic  character  would  thereupon  lie 
fully  established.  Now  that  this  was  the  belief  of  Herodotus 
must  be  at  once  allowed.  Not  only  dues  that  writer  regard  the 
later  Babylonians  as  Assyrians — "  Assyrians  of  ISabyI.il],"  as  be 
expresses  it* — and  look  on  Babylonia  ns  a  mere  "district  of 
Assyria,"  1  but,  by  adopting  the  mythic  genealogy,  which  made 
Ninus  the  son  of  Bolus,*  be  throws  back  the  connexion  to  tbo 
very  origin  of  the  two  nations,  and  distinctly  pronounces  it  a 
connexion  of  race.  But  Herodotus  is  a  very  weak  authority 
on  the  anliquilies  of  any  nation,  even  his  own;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  ho  should  have  carried  back  to  a  remote  period 
a  state  of  things  which  he  saw  existing  in  his  own  age.  If  the 
later  Babylonians  were,  in  manners  and  customs,  in  religion 
and  in  language,  a  close  counterpart  of  the  Assyrians,  he  Would 
naturally  suppose,  tlioin  descended  from  (he  same  stock.  It  is 
his  habit  to  transfer  back  to  former  times  the  condition  of 
things  in  bis  own  day.  Thus  he  calls  the  inhabitants  of  tlio 
l'clnponnese  before  the  Dorian  invasion  '■Dorians,"'  regards 
Alliens  as  the  second  city  in  (Greece  when  Cio'sns  sent  Ids 
embassies,9  and  describes  as  tho  ancient  Persian  religion  lliat, 
corrupted  form  which  existed  under  ArtaxerxeH  Longimanns.' 
He  is  an  excellent  authority  for  what  he  had  himself  seen,  or 
for  what  ho  had  laboriously  collected  by  inquiry  from  eye- 
witnesses; but  he  had  neither  the  critical  acumen  nor  the 
linguistic  knowledge  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  trust- 
worthy opinion  on  a  matter  belonging  to  the  remote  history  of  a 
distant  people.  And  the  opinion  of  Herodotus  ns  to  tho  ethnic 
identify  of  the  two  nations  is  certainly  noi  confirmed  by  other 


*  Ilorod.  i.  ITT.         '  IWd.  ch,  106.        ■  Ibid.  <k.  7.       '  Ibid.  vi.  53. 
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ancient  writers.  Berosus  seems  to  havo  very  carefully  dis- 
tinguished between  the  Assyrians  and  the  Babylonians  or 
Chaldfennp,  ns  may  bo  seen  even  through  the  doubly-distorting 
medium  (>r  Polyhistor  and  the  Armenian  Eusebius.'  Diodorus 
Siculns  made  the  two  nations  separate  and  liosfilo  in  very  early 
times."  Pliny  draws  a  ch-ur  lint-  between  the  "  Cliiihlscau  races," 
of  which  Babylon  was  t!ie  head,  and  the  Assyrians  of  the  region 
above  them.3  Even  Herodotus  in  one  place  admits  a  certain 
amount  of  ethnic  difference;  for,  in  his  list  of  the  nations 
forming  tho  army  of  Xorses,  lie  mentions  tho  Chnldamus  as 
serving  with,  but  not  included  among,  the  Assyrians.' 

The  grounds,  then,  upon  which  the  supposed  Semitic  ckinirlor 
of  tho  ancient  Chaldieans  has  been  based,  fail,  one  and  all ;  and 
it  remains  to  consider  whether  we  have  data  sufficient  to  justify 
us  in  determinate] y  assigning  them  to  any  other  stock. 

Now  a  large  amount  of  tradition— classical  and  other— brings 
Ethiopians  into  these  parts,  and  connects,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly, the  early  dwellers  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Nilo  valley,  especially  with  those  upon  its 
upper  course.  Homer,  speaking  of  the  Ethiopians,  -ny^  iIjhI 
they  were  "  divided,"  and  dwelt "  at  the  ends  of  earth,  towards  the 
setting  and  the  rising  sun."1  This  passage  has  been  variously 
apprehended.  It  has  been  supposed  to  mean  tho  mere  division 
or  the  Ethiopians  south  of  Egypt  by  the  river  Nile,  whereby 
some  inhabited  its  eastern  and  some  its  western  bank.*  Again, 
it  has  been  explained  as  referring  to  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
Africa,  both  found  bv  voyagers  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
Ethiopians,  who  were  "  divided  "  by  the  vast  extent  of  continent 
that  lay  between  them.'  lint  the  most  satisfactory  explanation 
is  that  which  Strubo  gives  from  Ephorns*  that  tho  Ethiopians 
were  considered  as  occupying  nil  the  south  coast  both  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  ns  "  divided  "  by  tho  Arabian  Gulf  (which  sepa- 
rated the  two  continents)  into  eastern  and  western — Asiatic  and 
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African.  This  was  an  "old  opinion"  of  the  Greeks,  we  are 
told;  and,  ttiou^li  Strabo  thinks  it  indicated  their  ignorance, 
we  may  perhaps  lie  excused  for  holding  tliut  it  might  not  im- 
probably have  arisen  from  reul,  though  imperfect,  knowledge. 

The  traditions  with  respect  to  Meamoii  serve  very  elosely  to 
connect  Egypt  nnd  Ethiopia  with  the  country  at  the  bead  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Memnoti,  King  of  Ethiopia,  according  to 
Hesiod*  and  Pindar,1  is  regarded  by  jEschylus  as  the  son  of  a 
Cissian  woman,1  and  by  Herodotus  and  others  as  the  founder 
of  Susa.3  He  lends  an  army  of  combined  Susianinns  and 
Ethiopians  io  the  assistance  of  IViani,  his  father's  brother,  and, 
after  greatly  distinguishing  himself,  perishes  in  one  of  the 
kilties  before  Troy.'  At  the  dame  time  ho  is  claimed  as  one  of 
their  monarch*  by  Ik..-  Ethiopians  upon  the  Xile,-  and  identiticd 
by  the  Egyptians  with  their  king,  Ainniioph  III.,*  whose  statue 
became  known  as  "  the  vocal  Momnon."  Sometimes  liis  expe- 
dition is  supposed  to  have  started  from  the  African  Ethiopia, 
and  to  have  proceeded  by  way  of  Egypt  to  its  destination.7 
There  were  palaces,  called  *-  Jlemnenia,"  and  supposed  to  hove 
been  built  by  him,  both  in  Egypt  and  at  Susa;*  and  there  was 
n  tril)c,  called  Memnones,  near  Meroc."  Meniiion  thus  unites 
the  Eastern  with  the  Western  Ethiopians ;  and  the  less  we 
regard  him  as  an  historical  personage,  the  more  must  we  view 
him  as  personifying  the  ethnic  identity  of  the  tivo  races. 

The  ordinary  genealogies  containing  the  name  oi  lidiis  point 
in  the  same  direction,  and  serve  moic  deiinitely  to  connect  the 

an  earlier  writer  than  Herodotus,  makes  Agenor/the  son  of 
Neptune,  marry  Damno,  the  daughter  of  Belus,  and  have  issue 
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Isnjn  ^Egyptus.1  Apollodorus,  the  disciple  of  Eratosthenes, 
expresses  the  connexion  thus :— Neptune  took  to  wifo  Libya 
(or  Africa),  and  had  issue  Bolus  and  Agenor.  BeloB  married 
Anehinoe,  daughter  of  Nile,  who  gave  birth  to  Mgyptta, 
Danaus,  Oephens.  runl  I'hineus.  Agenor  married  Telephassn, 
and  had  issue  Europa,  Cadmus,  Phcenix,  and  Ciiix."1  Eupo- 
lemus,  who  professes  to  record  the  Bubvlonian  tradition  on  the 


as  the  son  of  Uelus.'  John  of  Antioch  agrees  with  Apollo- 
dorus, but  makes  certain  additions.  According  to  him,  Neptune 
and  Libya  had  three  children,  Agenor,  llelus,  and  Enyalins  or 
.Mars.  Bolua  married  Sida,  and  had  issue  jEgvptne  and 
Danaus;  while  Agenor  married  Tvro,  and  heeame  the  father  of 
five  children— Cadmus,  Phcenk,  Syrus,  Cilix,  and  Europa.* 

Many  further  proofs  might  bo  addueed,  were  they  needed,  of 
tho  Greek  belief  in  an  Asiatic  Ethiopia,  situated  somewhere 
between  Arabia  and  India,  on  the  shores  of  the  Erythraean  Sea. 
Herodotus  twice  speaks  of  the  Ethiopians  of  Asia*  whom  he 
very  carefully  distinguishes  from  those  of  Africa,  and  who 
can  only  be  sought  in  this  position.  Ephorus,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  extended  the  Ethiopians  along  the  whole  of  tho 
coast  washed  by  the  Southern  Ocean.  EnsebitlB  has  preserved 
a  tradition  that,  in  tho  reign  of  Amenopbis  HL,  a  body  of 
Ethiopians  migrated  from  the  country  about  the  Indus,  and 
settled  in  tho  valley  of  the  Nile.'  Hesiod  and  Apollodorus,  by 
milking  ^IVitmon.  the  Ethiopian  king,  sou  of  the  Dawn  ('Hris),' 
imply  their  belief  in  an  Ethiopia  situated  to  tho  oast  rather 
than  to  the  south  of  Greece.  Those  are  a  few  out  of  tho  many 
simihir  notice-  which  it  w.inhl  hi:  casv  to  phuluee  I'niru  cluvii'al 
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writers,  establishing,  if  nut  the  fiii-t  itself,  yet  at  any  Tate  a  full 
belief  in  the  fact  on  tlie  part  of  the  best  informed  among  the 
ancient  Greeks. 

The  traditions  of  tin1  Armenians  are  in  aero rdn nee  with  those 
of  the  Greeks.  The  Armenian  Geography  applies  the  name  of 
Cusk  or  Ethiopia  to  the  four  gieat  regions,  Media,  Persia, 
Susiana  or  Elymals,  and  Aria,  or  to  the  whole  territory  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Tigris.*  Moses  of  Cborene,  the  great 
Armenian  historian,  identifies  Belus,  King  of  Babylon,  Kith 
Nimrod ; 1  while  at  the  same  time  he  adopts  for  him  a  genea- 
logy only  slightly  different  from  that  in  otir  present  copies  of 
(leii'.si.s,  making  Xinirod  thi'  ^riind^on  of  Cash,  and  the  SOU  of 
Jlizruim.*  He  thus  connects,  in  the  closest  way,  Babyltuiin. 
Egypt,  and  Ethiopia  Proper,  uniting  moreover,  by  bis  identifi- 
cation of  Nimrod  with  ]  Jul  us,  the  Babylonians  of  later  times, 
who  worshipped  Belus  as  their  hero-founder,  with  the  primitive 
population  introduced  into  the  country  by  Nimrod. 

The  names  of  Bolus  and  Oush,  thus  brought  into  juxtaposd- 
tion,  have  remained  attaehi'd  to  some  portion  or  other  of  the 
region  in  question  from  ancient  times  to  the  present  day.  The 
tract  immediately  east  of  the  Tigris  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  Cissia  (Kt<nrla)OT  Cossiea  (Koa-oata),  no  loss  than  as  ElymnTs 
or  Elam.  The  country  east  of  Kcnnaii  was  named  Kuniii 
throughout  the  t-assnniau  ]>eriod.3  The  same  region  is  now 
Beloochistan,  the  country  of  the  Belooehes  or  Belus,  while 
adjoining  it  on  the  east  is  Dutch,  or  Kooch,  a  term  standing  to 
Cusb  as  Belooch  stands  to  Bolus.  Again,  Cissia,  or  Cossjea  is 
now  Khuzistun,  or  the  land  of  Khuz  (j^i,)  a  name  not  very 
remote  from  Cush;  but  perhaps  this  is  only  a  coincidence. 

To  the  traditions  and  traces  hen:  enumerated  must  be  added, 
as  of  primary  importance,  the  Biblical  tradition,  which  is  de- 
livered to  us  very  simply  and  plainly  in  that  previous  docu- 
ment, the  'Toldoth  Boni  Noah,'  or  'Book  of  the  Generations 
of  the  Sous  of  Noah,'  which  well  deserves  to  be  called  "  the  most 
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authentic;  record  that  we  possess  for  the  affiliation  of  nations."' 
"  The  sons  of  Ham,"  wo  aro  "told,  "  were  Cush,  and  Mizraiin, 

and  Phut,  and  Canaan  And  Cush  begat  Nirarod  

And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and 
Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar."  Hero  a  primitive 
IJiibyliiniun  kingdom  is  assigned  to  a  people  distinctly  said  to 
have  been  Cushite  by  blood,5  and  to  have  stood  in  close  con- 
nexion with  Jliimiim,  or  the  people  of  i'^gypt,  Phut,  or  those  of 
Central  Africa,  and  Canaan,  or  those  of  Palestine.  It  is  the 
simplest  and  the  best  interpretation  of  this  passage  to  under- 
stand it  as  assorting  that  the  four  races  —  the  Egyptians, 
Klliiopiiins,  Libyans,  and  Canaanites  —  were  ethnically  con- 
nei-ied,  Ij'-iug  all  dr-rrndi-d  i'nnn  Ham  ;  and  further,  that  the 
primitive  people  of  Babylon  were  a  subdivision  of  one  of  these 
races,  namely  of  the  Cusliitt;s  or  Elliinpians,  connected  in  some 
degree  with  the  Canaanites,  Egyptians,  and  Libyans,  but  still 
more  closely  with  the  people  which  dwelt  anciently  upon  the 
Upper  Nile. 

The  conclusions  thus  recommended  to  us  l>v  the  con ^  intent 
primitive  traditions  of  so  many  races,  have  lately  received  most 
important  and  unexpected  c 


ieareh.    Alter  the  d 
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tamian  mounds  bad  yielded  their  treasures,  and  supplied  the 
hiitoni/id  student  with  numerous  and  copious  documents  bear- 
ing upon  the  history  of  the  great  Assyrian  and  lkihyluniaii 
empires,  it  was  determined  to  explore  Chnldtea  Proper,  where 
mounds  of  less  pretension,  but  still  of  considerable  height, 


1  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  TflL  IV. 
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markcil  the  sites  of  a  number  of  ancient  cities.  T!ie  excaratiow 
conducted  at  these  places,  especially  at  Niffer,  Benkereh, 
Worka,  and  Miiglieir,  were  eminently  successful.  Among  their 
other  unexpected  results  was  tlie  discovery,  in  tlie  most  ancient 
remains,  of  a  new  form  of  speech,  differing  ;:ieatly  from  tlie 
later  Babylonian  language,  and  presenting  analogies  with  lin- 
early language  !"usiima,  as  well  us  with  tliiit  nf  the  second 
column  of  the  Acluemenhin  inscriptions.  In  grammatical 
structure  this  ancient  tongue  resembles  dialects  of  the  Turanian 
family,  but.  its  vocabulary  has  been  prt izn iimci'il  to  bo  "decidedly 
(JusliitG  or  Ethiopian;"'  and  the  modern  languages  to  which  it 
approaches  tlie  nearest  are  thought  to  be  the  Hahrn  of  Southern 
Arabia  and  tlio  Galla  of  Abyssinia.  Thus  comparative  philology 
appears  to  confirm  the  old  traditions.  An  Eastern  Ethiopia, 
instead  of  being  the  invention  of  bewildered  ignorance,'  is 
rather  a  reality  which  iit.-ueeliirtli  it  will  require  a  good  ileal  of 
scepticism  to  doubt;  and  the  primitive  raee  which  hero  swny 
in  Oiahhca  Proper  is  with  much  probability  assigned  to  this 

The  most  striking  physical  el mracteri sties  of  the  African 
Ethiopians  were  their  swart  complexions,  and  their  crisp  or 
frizzled  hair.  According  to  Herodotus  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians 
"ere  equally  dark,  but  their  hair  was  straight  and  not  frizzled." 
I'rohably  in  neither  ease  "as  the  complexion  what  we  understand 
by  black,  but  rather  a  dark  red  brown  or  copper- colour,  which 
is  the  tint  of  the  modern  Gallas  and  Abyssinians,  as  well  as  of 
the  Cha'b  and  Montelik  Arabs  and  the  Belooehcs.  The  hair 
was  no  doubt  abundant ;  but  it  was  certainly  nut  woolly  like 
that  of  the  negroes.  There  is  u  marked  distinction  between  the 
ne^ro  hair  mid  that  of  the  Ethiopian  raee,  which  is  sometimes 
straight,  sometimes  crisp,  hut.  ne\er  woolly.  Tin's  distinction  is 
carefully  marked  in  the  Egyptian  monuments,  as  is  also  the 
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distinction  between  the  Ethiopian  mid  negro  complexions; 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  there  was  as  much  difference 
between  the  two  races  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times.  The 
African  races  descended  from  the  Ethiopians  are  on  the  whole 
e  handsome  rather  than  an  ugly  people.  Their  figure  is  slender 
and  well  shaped;  their  features  are  regular,  and  have  some 
delicacy  j  the  forehead  is  straight  and  fairly  high;  the  nose 
long,  straight,  and  fine,  but  scarcely  so  prominent  as  that  of 
Europeans;  the  chin  is  pointed  and  good,  The  principal  defect 
is  in  the  month,  which  lias  lips  too  thick  and  full  for  beauty, 
though  they  are  not  turned  out  like  a  negro's.3    We  do  not 


possess  any  representations  of  the  ancient  people  which  can  be 
distinctly  assigned  to  the  early  Cnshite  period.  Abundant  hair 
has  been  noticed  in  an  early  tomb;1  and  this  in  the  later  Baby- 
lonians, who  um<\  have  Itch  descended  in  uivat  part  from  the 
earlier,  was  verv  conspicuous bnt  otherwise  we  have  as  yet  no 
direct,  evidence  with  respect  to  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  primitive  rune.1  That  they  were  brave  and  warlike,  in- 
genious, energetic,  and  persevering,  we  have  ample  evidence, 
whieh  will  appear  in  later  chapters  of  this  work  ;  hut  we  can 
do  little  more  than  eonji-cture  their  physieal  appearance,  which. 
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however,  w  e  may  fairly  suppose  to  linve  resembled  that  of  other 
Ethiopian  nations. 

When  the  early  inhabitants  of  Chnhlrea  are  pronounced  to 
have  belonged  to  the  same  rnoo  with  the  duellers  upon  the 
Upper  Nik1,  the  ipicstioi:  naturally  arises,  which  ucro  the  primi- 
tive people,  and  which  the  colonists?  Is  the  country  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  be  regarded  n>  the  original  abode 
of  the  t'usliite  race,  whence  il  spread  oast ward  and  nesUviird, 
on  the  one  hand  to  Susiami.  Persia  IVoper,  Carmnnia,  ( led  nip  i  a, 
and  India  itself;  on  the  other  to  Arabia  and  the  east  mast,  of 
Africa  ?  Or  arc  we  to  suppose  that  the  migration  proceeded  in 
one  direction  only — that  the  (.luphitcs,  having  occupied  the 
country  immediately  to  tlio  south  nt'  Kgvpl,  sent  their  colonics 
along  the  south  coupt  of  Ami  ■in,  win-nee  thov  crept  on  into  the 
Persian  Gulf,  occupying  Chnhlnia  and  Suaiana,  and  thence 
spreading  into  Mekran,  Koriuau,  and  the  regions  bordering  upon 
the  Indus.?  Plausible  reasons  may  be  adduced  in  support  of 
cither  livjuitln'si-.  Tl it ■  sitiintion  of  l Jaby lonin,  anil  its  proximity 
to  that  mountain  region  when-  man  must  have  lirst  increased 

Tin.'  Biblical  genealogy  of  t  lie  smis  of  Ham  points,  houuver.  tile 
other  nay;  for  it  derives  Xinirod  from  Clish,  not  Cash  from 
Ximrod.  Indeed  this  document  seems  to  follow  the  Karaites 
from  Africa — emphatically  "  the  land  of  Ham"' — in  one  line 
along  Southern  Arabia  to  Shinnr  or  Habyh.nia.  in  another  from 
Egypt  through  Cnuaun  into  Syria.  Tho  antiquity  of  civilization 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which  preceded  by  many  centuries 
that  even  of  primitive  (.'balked,  is  another  argument  in  favour 
of  the  migration  having  been  from  west  to  east  ;  and  the  monu- 
ments and  traditions  of  the  Chnldieaus  themselves  have  been 
(bought  to  present  some  curious  indications  of  air  East  African 
origin.1  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  race  designated  in  Scripture  by  the  hero-founder  Xiini'od. 
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and  among  tlio  Greeks  by  the  eponyni  of  Belus,  passed  from 
East  Africa,  by  way  of  Arabia,  to  tile  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  historical  period. 

Upon  the  ethnic  basis  hero  indicated,  there  was  grafted,  it 
would  scom,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  second,  probably  Turanian, 
clement,  which  very  importantly  affected  the  character  and 
composition  of  tiio  people.  The  Burbur  or  Ahhad,  who  uro 
found  to  have  been  a  principal  tribe  under  the  early  kings,  are 
connected  hy  name,  religion,  and  in  some  degree  by  language, 
with  an  important  people  of  Armenia,  called  Burlur  and  Urartu, 
the  Alarodiaus  (apparently)  of  Herodotus."  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  race  at  a  very  remote  date  descended  upon  the 
plain  country,  eonriuoriug  the  original  Cushite  inhabitants,  and 
by  degrees  blending  with  them,  though  the  fusion  remained 
incomplete  to  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  language  of  the  early 
inscriptions,  though  Cnshite  in  its  vocabulary,  is  Turanian  in 
many  points  of  its  grammatical  structure,  as  in  its  use  of  poet- 
positions,  particles,  and  pronominal  suffixes ;  and  it  would  seem, 
therefore,  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  Cushites  of 
Loner  Babylon  must  in  some  way  or  other  have  become  mixed 


note  the  fact  as  indicated  by  the  pine  acinous,  anil  form,  or 
abstain  from  forming,  as  we  please,  hypotheses  with  respect  lo 
its  accompanying  circumstances. 

Besides  these  two  main  constituents  of  the  Chaldnean  race, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  a  Semitic  and  an  Arian  ele- 
ment existed  in  the  early  population  of  the  country.  The 
subjects  of  the  early  kings  Eire  continually  designated  in  the 
inscriptions  by  the  title  of  hiprat-arhat,  "  the  four  nations,"  or 
arba  limn,  "  the  four  tongues."  in  Abraham's  time,  again,  the 
league  of  four  kings  seems  correspondent  to  a  fourfold  ethnic 
division,  Cnshite,  Turanian,  Semitic,  and  Arian,  the  chief 
authority  anil  ethnic  preponderance  being  with  the  (.'nshiteiv 
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The  language  also  of  the  early  inscriptions  is  thought  to  contain 
bable  that  the  Mour  tongues"  intended  were  not  mero  local 

of  the  four  groat  liiiuiliis  ot'  In: man  speech. 

It  would  result  from  this  review  of  the  linguistic  facts  and 
other  ethnic  indications,  that  tin1  <  'hnliheiins  were  not  a  pure, 
but  a  very  mixed  people.  Liki'  (ho  1 L < i :  1 1 ; t e i _~  imiucienl.  and  tIjl- 
Kuglish  in  modern  Kiiili(..',  tliey  were  a  "  onlluvio  gentium  om- 
nium," a  union  of  various  races 1  n-t wi-c-u  which  there  was  marked 
and  violent  eoutratit.  Jt  is  now  lzi  ni.-i;illy  admitted  lliat  siieh 
races  are  among  those  which  play  the  most  distinguished  part, 
in  the  world's  history,  nml  most  vitally  affect  its  progress. 

With  respect  to  the  name  of  Chnldaan,  under  which  it  has 
been  customary  to  designate  this  mixed  people,  it  is  curious  to 
li ml  that  in  the  native  documents  of  the  early  period  it  iloes  not 
occur  at  all.  Indeed  it  first  appears  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
ol  the  ninth  ocutiin  before  our  era.  being  then  use  1  as  the  name 
of  the  dominant  race  in  the  country  about  Babylon.  Still,  as 
1'ernsus,  who  cannot  easily  have  been  ignorant  of  the  ancient 
appellal  ion  of  his  race,  applies  the  term  ('lialdiean  to  the  primi- 
Jive  people,'  anil,  as  Scripture  assigns  l'r  lo  the  Chaldoes  us 
early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that 
this  term,  whenever  it  eamo  historically  into  use,  is  in  fact  no 
unlit  designation  tor  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Perhaps  the  most  probable  account  of  the  origin  of  the  word  is. 
I  hat  it  ilfsignnti-s  penperly  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  capital. 
Ur  or  Hur — Kimhli  being  in  the  liurljiir  dialect  I  lie  exact  equi- 
valent of  ltur,  which  was  the  proper  name  of  the  Moon  God,  and 
Chahheatis  being  thus  either  "  Moon-WOrthippers,"  or  simply 
-  inhabitants  of  the  town  dedicated  to.  and  called  after,  the 
Moon."  Lilio  the  term  "  Babylonian,"  it  woldd  at,  first  have 
designated  simply  the  dwellers  in  the  capital,  and  would  subse- 
quently have  been  extended  lo  the  people  generally. 
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A  different  theory  has  of  lute  years  been  usually  maintained 
with  respect  to  iho  Chaldeans.  It  has  been  supposed  thai 
they  were  a  race  entirely  distinct  from  the  earl;  Babylonians- 
Armenians,  Arabs.  Kurds,  or  Rclaves — who  came  down  from  the 
north  lung  after  the  historical  pi  Moil,  ami  settled  hs  the  domi- 
nant race  in  the  lower  Mesopotamian  valley.'  Philological 
arguments  of  tin:  weakest  and  must  unsatisfactory  character 
were  confidently  adduced  in  support  of  these  views;1  but  they 
obtained  acceptance  chiefly  on  account  of  certain  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  were  thought  to  imply  that  the  Chaldeans 
first  colonised  Babylonia  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  before 
Christ.  The  most  important  of  these  passage;*  is  in  Isaiah. 
That  prophet,  in  his  denunciation  of  woe  upon  Tyre,  says, 
according  to  our  translation, — "Behold  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
deans ;  this  pi'ii/ih-  avis  mil,  tiil  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them 
that  dwell  in  the  wilderness;  they  set  up  the  towers  thereof, 
they  raised  up  the  palaces  thereof;  and  he  brought  i(  to  ruin 
or,  according  to  ISishop  Lowth,  "Behold  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
deans. This  people  was  of  no  account.  (The.  Assyrians  founded 
it  for  tin!  inhabitant-  nf  the  desert,  they  raised  tin-  watch-Umei-s, 
tbey  set  up  the  palaces  thereof.)  This  people  hath  reduced  her 
and  shall  reduce  her  to  ruin."  It,  was  argued  that  we  had  here 
a  plain  declaration  that,  till  a  little  before-  Isaiah's  time,  the 
l  iiahia  iins  had  never  existed  as  a  nation.  Then,  it  was  said, 
tliey  obtained  for  the  first  time  fixed  habitations  from  one  of 
the  Assyrian  kings,  who  settled  them  in  a  city,  probably 
Babylon.  Shortly  afterwards,  following  the  analogy  of  so  many 
Eastern  races,  they  suddenly  sprang  up  to  power.    Here  another 
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passage  of  Scripture  wns  thought  to  have  an  important  bearing 
on  their  history.  "  Lo !  I  raae  up  the  Chaldttans,"  says, 
llabakkuk,  *' that  bitter  and  hasty  nation,  which  slniil  march 
through  tin;  breadth  of  the  laud  to  possess  the  dwelling  places 
that  are  not  tlieira.  They  are  terrible  and  dreadful ;  their 
judgment  and  their  dignity  skill  proceed  uf  liiciuscl  ves ;  their 
horses  also  are  swifter  than  the  leopards,  and  are  more. fierce 
than  the  evening  wolves  :  and  their  horsemen  skill  spread  them- 
selves, and  their  horsemen  shall  come  from  far :  they  shall  fly 
as  an  eagle  that  hosteth  to  eat ;  they  shall  eonie  all  for  violence ; 
their  faces  shall  nip  as  the  cast  wind,  and  they  shall  gather  the 
captivity  as  Ihe  sand.  Anil  they  shall  scoff  at  the  kings,  and 
the  princes  shall  bo  a  scorn  unto  them ;  they  shall  deride  every 
stronghold  ;  they  shall  heap  dust  and  tuke  it."3  The  CkildaMii*. 
recent  oceupanls  of  l<uwvr  Mesopotamia,  and  there  only  a  domi- 
nant race,  like  the  Xormnns  in  England  or  the  Lombards  in 
sudden,  "raised  up" — elevated  from 
in  colonists  to  the  et inquiring  people 
which  they  became  under  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Such  was  the  theory,  originally  advanced  by  Gesenins,  which, 
variously  modified  by  other  writers,  held  its  ground  on  the 


a  the  first,  a  theory  full  of  difficulty.  The 
mans  in  Job,*  and  even  in  Genesis,'  as  a 
is  in  contradiction  to  the  supposed  recent 


prophet,  liabylon  is  called  by  Isaiah  the  "daughter  of  the 
Ckildaams,"'  and  is  spoken  of  as  an  ancient  city,  long  "the 
glory  of  kingdoms,"1  the  oppressor  of  nations,  the  power  that 
"  smote  the  people  in  wrath  with  a  continual  stroke."'  She  is 
'■the  lady  of  kingdoms,"*  and  "the  beauty  of  the  ChaldeeB1 


■  Hnb.kk.ik  i.  n-ia.     1  Job  i.  ir.  |    >  Mit      is.      1  ems.  iiv.  s. 

'  (;,■„.  si.  US  uid  31.  '  Ibid,  ilvii.  5.  1  IbiJ.  I'.', 

"  isnhi],  ilvii.l  audi.  ! 
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generally  in  Scripture,  the  people  ut'  Hal  iv  Ion  in,  the  term  "  lia- 
I iv juti tin :s  "  not  in: in;;  iisi'd  by  liim  ;  Babylon  is  t : l l  i r  chief  city, 
not  one  which  they  have  conquered  nod  occupied,  Imt  their 
"  daughter  " — "  thu  beauty  of  their  excellency  ;"  mid  so  all  the 
antiquity  nod  glory  which  is  assigned  to  Babylon  belong  neces- 
sarily in  Isaiah's  mind  to  the  Chaldieans.  The  verse,  therefore, 
'       "  chapter,  on  which  so  much  has  been  built,  can  at 


■uthority  for  the  facts  of  Babylon 


lia  shortly  before  the  time  of  Xcbu. 
lentified  the  Chukhcans  of  that  p 
lople  of  the  country.    Nor  can  it 


Babylon,  a  Median,  un  Arabian,  and  an  Assyrian.*  Thus,  even 
apart  from  the  monument,*,  tlio  theory  in  question  would  be  lin- 
tenablo.     It  really  originated  in  linguist ie  speculations^  which 

The  joint  authority  of  Scripture  and  of  Berosus  nill  probably 
bo  accepted  as  sufficient  to  justify  the  adoption  of  a  term  which, 
if  not  strictly  correct,  is  yet  familiar  to  us,  and  which  will  con- 
veniently serve  to  distinguish  the  primitive  monarchy,  whose 

chief  si-nts  were  in  l.'hahhea  I'mppr  (ur  tin;  trui-l   li ^  1  ■< 3 int 'j I \' 

liordeiini:  upon  111'.1  IVrsian  Hull'),  fi'um  the  later  1  ■yliniinu 
Empire,  which  had  ils  head-quarters  fin  tiler  to  the  noith.  The 
people  of  this  first  kingdom  will  therefore  be  called  Cliukhrans, 
although  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  applied  the  name  t<i 
themselves,  or  that  it  was  even  known  to  them  in  primitive 

The  general  character  of  this  remarkable  people  will  best 

5  Bciwui,  Fr.  11  nni  12.  I   PkgtiMl  ]hstv]l  0,    jUW,  col.  iv, 

'  tV,'  Nkl.ulir.  l.,:l-u.-i  ™  Anricnt      |i|>.  563,  50i. 
IHllaql,  vol.  I.  p.  SO,  note;  m.t  Prichanl,  | 
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:i]>] -j-iLj-  fi>>:ii  tin;  iLciMtiiit,  |):'t<si;iilly  to  In'  given,  »f  their  man- 
ners, their  mode  of  life,  their  arte,  their  science,  their  religion, 
and  their  history.  It  is  not  convenient  to  forestal  in  this  place 
tin;  results  of  almost  all  our  coming  inquiries.  ISn!lii'C  it.  In 
observe  that,  though  possessed  ol'  not  many  natural  advantages, 
th(!  t  'li;il<l;ean  [i4.ni] exhibiled  u  fertility  of  invention,  a  genius, 

ami  an  energy,  which  place  them  high  in  the  settle  of  nations, 
und  more  especially  in  the  list  of  those  descended  from  :> 
Humitie  stock  For  tlio  last  3000  years  the  world  has  been 
mainly  indebted  for  its  advancement  to  the  Semitic  and  Iudo 
Kiir4i])ciin  races  :  but  it  was  otherwise,  in  the  lirst.  ages.  Egypt 
lukI  Jiabylou — Sli/niim  and  Nimrod — both  descendants  of  Hani 
— led  the  way,  and  acted  as  the  pioneers  of  mankind  in  the 
various  nut redden  lields  of  art,  iiti'nitiire,  ami  science.  Alpha- 


humble  enough.  We  may  laugh  at  the  rude  picture-writ  in;;, 
tlie  uncouth  brick  pyramid,  the  course  fabric,  the  homely  an<l 
ill-slmpen  instrument*,  art  tlii'y  present  theiuselvesi  to  our  notice 
in  the  remains  of  tliese  ancient  nations;  but  they  are  really 
worthier  of  our  admiration  than  of  our  ridicule.  The  first 
inventors  of  any  art  ate  among  the  im^test  benefactors  of  their 
race ;  and  the  bold  step  which  they  take  from  the  unknown  to 
tli''  known,  from  liliink  ipiorauer  (o  discovery,  jj  equal  to  many 
stejis  of  subsequent  progress.  "The  commencement,"  says 
Aristotle,  "is  more  than  half  of  the  whole."*  This  is  11  sound 
judgment ;  and  it  will  be  well  that  we  should  bear  it  in  mind 
during  tlie  review,  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  of  the  lan- 
guage, writing,  useful  and  ornamental  art,  science,  and  lite- 
rature of  the  Chaldieans.  "  The  child  is  father  of  the  man," 
both  in  the  individual  and  the  species;  and  the  human  race  at 
the  present  day  lies  under  infinite  obligations  to  the  genius  and 
industry  of  early  ages. 


Ari.t.  m.  KH.  I.  7,  ml  fla. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LANGUAGE  AND  WRITING. 

"  rpinura  ml  Xvktalap.'-DKS.  i.  4.  (Kept,  vers.) 

It  was  noted  in  t ]  1  ■  ■  preceding  rlmpler  ihut  rhahlma,  in  tho 
curliest  times  to  which  we  can  so  back,  seems  to  buve  been 
inhabited  by  four  principal  tribea.  The  early  kings  are  con- 
tinuiillv  iT'irpM'iitfl  'in  tin:  monuments  us  sovereigns  over  tin? 
Kipmi-arbal,  or  "Four  Races."  These  "Four  Races"  are 
called  sometimes  tlio  Arbn  LUun,  or  "  Four  Tongues,"  whence 
we  may  conclude  that  they  were  distinguished  from  one  another, 
inn r .n ir  other  differences,  by  a  variety  in  llicir  lorms  n''  speech. 
The  extent  and  nature  of  the  variety  could  nut,  of  course,  be 
determined  merely  from  this  expression;  but  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  most  closely  studied  the  subject  appears  to  be 
that  the  dilTeroiiees  were  great  and  marked — the  hmgUii^rs 
in  fact  belonging  to  the  lour  grout  varieties  of  human  speech — 
the  Hatnitic,  Semitic,  Arian,  and  Turanian. 

The  language  which  the  early  inscriptions  have  revealed  to 
us  is  not,  of  course?,  composed  equally  of  these  four  elements. 
It  does,  however,  contain  strong- marks  of  admixture.  It  is 
predominantly  Cushite  in  its  vocabulary,  Turanian  in  its  struc- 
ture. Its  closest  analogies  are  with  such  dialects  as  the  Makra 
of  Arabia,  the  Ga/ta  and  Wolaitsa  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  ancient 
language  of  Egypt,  but  in  certain  cases  it  more  resembles  the 
Turkish,  Tatar,  and  Magyar  (Turanian)  dialects ;  while  in  some 
it  presents  Semitic  and  in  others  Arian  affinities.  This  will 
appear  sufficiently  from  the  following  list: — 

Dingir  or  Dimir,  "God."    Compare  Turkish  Tmgri. 

Alia,  "  father."  Compare  Turkish  alia,  £'(*<■  is  •'  father"  in  the  TVolaitm 
(Abyssinian)  dialect. 

Si,  "  brother."    Compare  Woltibsa  and  WoratLi  I'lia. 
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7'ur,  "a  youth,"  "a  son."    Compare  the  (ur-iiun  uf  ibe  Parlhiaus  (Tu- 
ranians), who  was  ilm  Crown  Print*. 
E,  "a  house,"    Compare  aacinit  Egyjilian  e,  and  Turkish  tv. 
Ka,  "a  gale."    C'oui]>arc  Turkish  htpi. 
JEhamu,  "  a  road."    Compare  (ialla  kara. 
Ilurv,  "a  town,"   Compare  Heb.  TH. 
Ar,  "a  river."   Compare  Hull  mi.  Arab,  miAr. 
Gain,  "«  amnntairj."   Compare  Arabic  fabal, 
Ki,  "thu  earth." 


Bubar,  "silver,"  "white,"  "the  momiriz."    Onnrniri;  Ansu  Itr,  Ti-rc 

law, 

Zabar,  "copper."    Compare  Arabic  'ifr. 
JJuritd, lL  ir»ti."    <'uiu|'jui.'  Ar.it  ii;  l*>uliil. 
Zahid,  "  the  head."    Compare  (ionga  loto. 
K'U,  "the  hand."   Compare  Cionga  iiio. 
Si,  "  Hie  eye." 

Pi,  "  tbo  tor."  Compare  Magyar /Si 
Oula,  "prat."  Com  pare  Ualla  guda. 
Turn,  "  little."    I  '..aipari.'  liorj^a  In  ami  Gnlin  rt"i. 

'•  powerful." 
Oiuu,  "firat." 

Mil,  "mauy."    Compare  Agau  ninth  ormrnrA. 

Egir,  "aflcr."  t'nrn|  an-  Illiaraara  (Abyssinian)  iijria. 

The  grammar  of  tin's  kuguage  is  still  bnt  very  little  known. 
The  rniijtigntions  uf  verba  ijre  said  to  be  very  intricate  and 
.lillicull,  ii  irrrtit  variety  of 'verbal  forms  being  obtained  from 
the  same  root,  as  in  Hebroiy,  by  means  of  prorormatives. 

Xnrnber  and  per.-nn  hi  tin-  vorlis  aiv  niarlinl  by  Mitlixos—  tin; 
third  person  singular  (masculine)  by  hi  (compare  Gonga  hi, 
"he"),  or  aui  (i.-ontpare  Galla  ejihi,  "he"),  the  third  Jterson 


while  mm  is  "them;"  nail  Vhanatm,  Yuvnan,  Lihnan,  s 
to  be  plural  forma  from  Cftna,  l'm'an,  and  Lilian. 
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A  curious  anomaly  occurs  in  the  declension  of  pronouns.1 
When  Accompanied  by  the  preposition  Ma,  "  with,"  there  is  a 
imeti»  of  the  proposition,  imd  the  pronouns  urc  placed  between 
its  first  anil  second  syllable  ;  e.g.  ni,  "  him  "— ki-ni-lu,  "with 
him."  This  takes  place  in  every  number  and  person,  as  the 
following  scheme  will  show  : — 

Sing,   ki-mu-ta         hi-m-la  i-i-ni-la 

(wilhmc)        (wilhtbee)         (with  him) 
Plur.    ki-mi-ta         U-wnM-ta  timini-ta 
(with  us)        (with  you)  (with  tlicm). 

N.B. — The  formation  of  the  second  person  phirtit  deserves 
atfention.  The  word  zu-mint  is,  clearly,  composed  of  the  two 
elements,  zu,  "thee,"  and  mot,  "them"— so  that  instead  of 
having  a  word  for  "  you,"  the  CIia)da?ans  employed  for  it  the 
jHTi|il]i  usis  "  tliec-them "!  There  is,  I  believe,  no  known 
language  which  prcscnls  tx  parallel  anomaly. 

Such  are  the  chief  known  features  of  this  interesting  but  diffi- 
cult form  of  speech.  A  specimen  may  now  be  given  of  the  mode 
in  which  it  wjis  written.  Among  the  earliest  of  the  monuments 
hitherto  discovered  are  n  set  of  bricks  bearing  the  following 
cuneiform  inscription :— 


lo  Uii*  prciiliarltv  in 
lias  beco  romiwred  wj 


rallel  separate  prepctitlou,  both  hiving  the 

[It  1   some  meaning,  ami  the  phn1^  nerely 

■c  nf  '   pleonastic.  'Thm  ll  no  rmsoTi  to  be- 

.rd;M  lime  ihnt  *i  ud  (a  have  separately 

«Uy  Urn  mining  of  "with."] 
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Tli is  inscription  is  explained  to  mean: — "Ileitis,  his  lady, 
has  caused  Urukh  (?),  the  pious  chief,  King  of  Hur,  and 
King  of  the  land  (?)  of  tho  Akkad,  to  build  a  temple  to 
her."    In  the  some  locality  where  it  occurs,2  bricks  are  nlso 


found  bearing  evidently  the  s 


mm 

m  ii  s- 

rripti, 

■  iilV.TCIll  ] 


i,  but  ■ 


■itten  in  a 
.  Instead 


small  number  of 


of  the  wedge  and  arrow- 
head being  the  elements 
of  tho  writing,  the  whole 
is  formed  by  straight  lines 
of  almost  Uniform  thick-' 
□ess,  and  the  impression 
seems  to  have  been  made 
by  a  single  stamp. 

This  mode  of  writing, 
which  bus  been  called  witli- 
Ihe  hieratic,"1  end  of  which  we  have  but  a 
has  confirmed  a  conjecture,  uriginnlly 
cuneiform  writing  itself,  that  the 


i  pki 


Ipable.  Fur 


marks  that  the  nar 
rectilincHr  writing 
cuneiform  keeps  cli 


-^-,,nciSl,t.r.red,.a,.Th..rebai0 
■ly  to  thin  type,  merely  changing  the  hnes 
into  wedges,  thus  w^ifc  ,  while  the  Inter  cuneiform  first  unites 
the  obliijiio  wedges  in  one  >>^i  and  then  omits  them  as  un- 
necessary, retaining  only  the  perpendicular  nnd  tho  horizontal 
ones  Again,  (be  character  representing  the  word  "hand  " 

is,  in  the  rectilinear  writing  — |  ,  in  tho  archaic  cuneiform 
^j^f,  in  the  later  cuneiform  ^"jf  ■    '-rlle  l'vc  'ines  (ofter- 


'  The  briefca  In  r 

at  Warkn,  the  nncip  

(S«  l<oftiiB,  Chatdxa  and  £vtiapa,  p. 


bud  I  llifl.) 


■  Sw  Opjiert'n  ErpiiMiai  scSmtif'/ne 
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wards  reduced  to  four)  clearly  represent  the  thumb  and  the  four 
fingers.  So  the  character  ordinarily  representing  "a  house" 
*  ^ "  |T  'a  evidently  formed  from  the  original  |  |,  the 
ground-plan  of  u  bouse ;  and  that  denoting  "  the  sun  "  , 
conies  from  0,  through  an<^  ''10  °"S'ua'  O 

being  ilte.  lie.it  representation  that  straight  lines  could  give  of 
the  sun.    In  the  case  of  ia,  "  a  gate,"  ire  have  not  the  original 

design ;  hut  ive  may  see  post,  bars,  and  hinges  in  ^  J 
the  ordinary  character' 

Aii'-Hi-  r  ■  iiri.»t»  »viLj[  |..  •  1  ih-  fi*t..n«l  ■[iL-in  ■  I  tl«  l-n 

is  furnished  by  the  character  ^jT|^Y  >  which  is  the  French 
nn.  |Ik>  U  if.inif,-  .1  ■■ .  1,-.  '  TliH  t-liufacU  r  iu.»y  btf  tnh***l  up 
through  several  known  forms  to  an  original  picture,  which  i.s 
thus  given  on  a  Koyunjik  tablet  g  g.    It  has  been  con- 

But  the  true  account  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  ihvhk-toolhed  comb, 
a  toilet  article  peculiar  to  women,  und  therefore  one  whieh 
iiiiu'lit  well  be  taken  to  express  "a  woman,"  or  more  generally 
tbe  feminine  gender.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  emblem  is  the 
very  one  still  in  use  among  the  Lurs,  in  tho  mountains  over- 
hsLii<;iii^  liabylonia*  And  it  is  further  remarkable  that  the 
['lu.itn  tif.'  power  of  the  character  here  spoken  of  is  it  (or  yat) — 
the  iinliniiry  Si-notif  I'l'iiiiiiine  ending. 

Tho  original  wriliiiL',  it  wimld  I  lien 'fore  seem,  was  a  picture- 
writing,  its  rude  as  that  of  the  Mexicans.  Objects  wero  them- 
selves represented,  luit  coarsely  and  grotesquely — and,  which  is 
especially  remarkable,  without  any  curved  lines.    This  would 

s*on<!  corapnrfmcnlB  of  Ihc  icnind  ,  i".  ( ■/,  vi.i.  1.1.  |i.  rs.  »l:.-i<-.  in  i-iir-ikm- 
milium  ill  itiL!  i[i«Ti]>lii>n  Kivm  nlmi.-       nf  III.'  lii  vifc.  i>:i  Mil-  IdiiiL.  i.f  tin'  l.iirs. 


>    EByptinn  ,  

Mrsrolgntj.    (5™  attaint,  Jlrijvei  ik  |  of  tho  fa 
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seem  to  indicate  that  the  system  grew  up  where  a  hard  material, 
probably  stone,  was  alone  used.  The  cnnciferni  writing  arose 
when  olav  took  the  place  of  stone  ns  a  material.  A  small  tool, 
with  a  square  or  trin!i!rular  ]>oli;l.7  impressed,  l>y  a  series  of 
<1  i ■=  1  i i j ( •  t.  tenches  tin:  outline  of  the  uLl  pirtuiv-l  objects  on  the 
soft  clay  of  tablets  and  bricks.  In  course  of  time  sini] .lilk-utitnis 
took  plaee.  The  less  important  wedges  were  omitted.  One 
stroke  took  the  place  of  two,  or  sometimes  of  three.  In  this 
way  the  old  form  of  objects  became,  in  all  hut  a  few  cases,  very 
indistinct ;  while  generally  it  Mils  lost  altogether. 

Originally  each  character  had,  it  would  seem,  the  phonelie 
jiowcr  of  the. name  borne  by  the  object  which  it  represi  ■ntcd. 
But,  as  tbis  name  "as  different  in  the  languages  of  the  diU'orent 
"tribes  inhabiting  tin;  country,  the  same  character  came  often  to 
have  several  distinct  phonetic  values.  For  histiinco,  the  character 
^"'T_y,  representing  "a  house,"  had  the  phonetic  values  of 
('.  bit.  and  mid,  because  those,  were  lln;  words  expressive  or  "ft 
house,"  among  the  Hamitie,  Semitic,  and  Arian  jiopi,ln;io:is 
respectively,  Again,  characters  did  not  always  retain  their 
original  phonetic  powers,  but  abbreviated  them.  Thus  the 
diameter  which  originally  slood  fur  Ataur,  "  Assvria,"  came  to 
have  the  sound  of  ns,  that  denoting  W,  "a  lord."  hail  in  mlilition 
the  sound  of  W,  and  so  on.  Unrler  these  circumstances  it  is 
almost,  impossible  tn  feci  any  certainty  in  ivgai '1  to  the  phonetic 
representation  of  a  single  line  of  these  old  inscriptions.  The 
meaning  of  caeli  word  may  he  well  known  ;  but  the  articulate 
sounds  which  were  in  the  old  times  attached  to  them  may  be 
Hinder  aim  (1st  of  conjecture. 

The  Chaldreau  c  hi  meters  arc  of  thrco  hinds— let  tors  proper, 
monograms,  and  determinatives.  With  regard  to  the  letters 
proper,  there  is  nothing  particular  to  remark,  except  that  they 
have  almost,  always  a  syllabic  force.  The  monograms  represent 
in  a  brief  way,  by  a  wedge  or  n  group  of  wedges,  an  enlire  word, 
often  of  two  or  three  syllables,  as  Nebo,  Babil,  Herodach,  &c 


'  Tooliwith  n  [rianjMilnr  rolnt.  tiiiiJi-  !  r-unnfi.ini  writiiiii.  lu»\:  Leon  timcid  nc 
in  ivciry,  nouLu.mlj  for  c]ii[jIiiiiii,:i,1  ill       Lolivloil,     (Sin  li]i[,i  LI,  rum.  ii.  p.  03.) 
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The  determinatives  mark  tlint  the  wore!  which  they  aecompany 
is  a  word  of  a  certain  class,  as  a  god,  a  man,  a  country,  a  town, 
Ac.  These  last,  it  is  probable,  were  not  sounded  at  all  when 
the  won!  was  read.  They  served,  in  some  degree,  tlio  purpose 
of  our  capital  letters  in  the  middle  of  sentences,  but  gave  more 
exact  notice  of  the  nature  of  the  coming  word.  Curiously 
ch'jul'Ii.  they  arc  retained  sometimes,  where  the  wut'l  which 
they  accompany  lias  merely  its  phonetic  power,  as  (neiierallc) 
when  the  names  of  gods  form  a  part  of  the  names  of  monarch?. 

It  has  been  noticed  already  that  the  chief  material  on 
which  the  ancient  Cliiiliiiruns  wrote  was  moist  clay,  in  the 
two  forms  of  tablets  and  bricks.  On  bricks  nro  found  only 
nival  inscriptions,  having  reference,  to  the  building  in  which 
the  bricks  were  used,  commonly  designating  its  purpose,  and 
giving  ilie  name  mill  title,  nf  tin-  monarch  who  erected  it."  The 
inscription  does  not  occupy  the  whole  Uriel;,  but  n  square  or 
rectangular  space  towards  its  centre.  It  is  in  some  cases 
stamped,  in  some  impressed  with  a-  tnol.  The  writing— as  ill 
nil  cuneiform  inscriptions,  excepting  those  upon  seals— is  from 
left  to  right,  and  the  lines  are  carefully  separated  from  one 
another.  Some  specimens  have  been  already  given.* 
i  The  tablets  of  the  Chalda'ans  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
of  their  remains,  and  will  probably  one  day  throw  great  addi- 
tional light  on  the  manners  and  customs,  Lite  religion,  and  even, 
perhaps,  the  science  and  learning,  of  the  people.  They  are 
small  pieces   of  clay,"'  somewhat  ni'lcly  shaped  into  a-  form 
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a  pillow,  and  thickly  imcrilind  will!  cuneiform  cha- 
racter*, which  souii'.-tiiiics  ;"ti'i.>.iiu[>.M)H."l  liy  impressiona  of  the 
cylindrical  seals  so  eommoa  in  the  museums  of  Europe.  The 
seals  are  rolled  across  tin;  body  of  tbe  document,  as  in  the 
an'! mi | )n living  woodcut.  Except  where  these  impressions  occur, 
the  eluv  is  commonly  covered  on  both  sides  with  minute  writing. 

  -    „  -a_-_     Wl,nt  ia  most  eii- 

l^^S>^':J^^7^^  ri.)iw,  however,  is 
that  the  documents 
thus  duly  attested 
have    in  general 

hnked,  in  a  cover 
of  moist  clay,  upon 
which  their  con- 
tents have  been 
again  inscribed,  so 
as  to  present  ex- 
ternally ii  dupli- 
cate of  (he  writing 
within ;  and  the 
tablet  in  its  cover 
baa  then  been 
baked  afresh.  That 
this  wns  the  pro- 
cess employed  is 
evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  inner 
side  of  the  en- 
velope bears  <  i 

•ftnr  L»y»n);  ^  w|jer(  „f  (Jjg  l0  . 

scriptiou  beneath  it-  Probably  the  object  in  view  wus  greater 
security  tlint  if  tho  eslernal  cover  became  illegible,  or  was 
tampered  with,  there  might  be  a  means  of  proving  beyond 
a  doubt  what  the  document  actually  contained.  Tho  tablets 
in  question  have  in  a  cuiisiilerubk;  number  of  cases  been  do- 
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.cyphered;  they  are  for  the  most  part  deeds,  contracts,  or 
engagements  entered  into  by  private  persons  and  preserved 
among  tlie  archives  of  families. 

Besides  their  writings  on  clay,  the  Chaldteans  were  in  the 
habit,  from  very  early  times,  of  engraving  inscriptions  on  gems. 
Tin-  signet  cylinder  of  a  very  ancient  king  exhibits  thut  areliaie 
.formation  of  letters  which  has  been  already  imted  as  appearing 
upon  some  of  the  enrlie«fcjjricks.  That  it  belongs  to  the  same 
period  is  evident,  not  only  from  tile  resemblance  of  tho  literal 
type,1  but  from  the  facttliat  the  same  king's  name  appears  upon 
both.  This  signet  inscrip- 
tion—so fur  as  it  lias  been 
hitherto  deciphered — is 
read  as  follows:—"  Tho 
signet  of  Urukh,  tho  pious 
chief,  king  of  Ur,  .  .  .  . 
High-Priest  (?)  of  ...  . 
Niffcr."  Another  similar  relic,  belonging  to  a  son  of  this 
monarch,  Inn  the  inscription,  To  Ihe  nmnii'eslalion  of  Nergiil, 
king  of  Bit-Zida,  of  Zurgulla,  for  tho  saving  of  the  life  of  Ilgi, 

tho  powerful  hero,  the  king  of  Ur,  son  of  Urukh. 

 May  his  name  lie  preserved."1    A  third  signet,  which 

Wongs  to  a  Inter  king  in  tho  series,  bears  the  following  legend  : 

"  sin,  the  powerful  chief,  the  king  of  Ur,  tho  king  of  the 

Kiprat-arbut  (or  four  races)  his  seal."  The  cylinders, 

however,  of  this  period  are  more  usually  without  inscriptions, 
being  often  plain,3  and  often  engraved  with  figures,  but  without 
a  legend.  
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CHAPTER  V. 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 


Amoxo  the  arts  which  the  first  Ethiopic  settlers  on  ttio  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gull'  either  brought  with  them  from  their  former 
homes,  or  Terr  early  invented  in  tlieir  new  abode,  must  un- 
doubtedly have  been  the  two  whereby  they  were  especially 
eharaeierised  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  power — architecture 
and  agriculture.  Chaldsoa  is  not  a  country  disposing  men  to 
nomadic  habits.  Tho  productive  powers  of  the  soil  would  tit 
onco  obtrude  themselves  on  the  notice  of  tho  new  comers,  and 
would  tempt  to  cultivation  and  permanency  of  residence.  If 
the  immigrants  came  by  sea,  and  settled  first  in  the  tract  im- 
mediately bordering  upon  the  gulf,  as  seems  to  have  been  tho 
notion  of  Berosus,1  their  earliest  abodes  may  have  been  of  that 
simple  character  which  can  even  now  lie  witnessed  in  the  Allej 
mid  Moutclik  marshes— lb »t  is  to  say,  reed  cabins,  supported  by 
the  tall  stems  of  the  growing  plants  bent  into  arches,  and  walled 
with  mats  cnrii|ii»i-d  ui"  Jhijrs  <>r  sedge*  Houses  of  this  descii[>- 
tion  last  for  forty  or  lifty  years1  and  would  satisfy  the  ideas  of  a 
primitive  race.  When  gn-ntor  ]ierm!incncy  hi  pan  to  be  retpiired, 
palm-beama  might  take  the  place  of  the  reed  supports,  and 
wattles  plastered  with  mud  that  of  tho  rush  mats ;  in  this  way 


vol.  n.-]  ]i.  cmlk.-d)  of  no  Ii-m  than  half  >  eenlury 

•  "We  V....T  .'.imliiMinl   lo  III,-  ,  |'.-.".|Y  m:,l    „  i,;..,,  ml    Ijkrfv   To   last    la  1<UI| 

„r  r.T.-(itioii-lnii  of  die  .'lilcf,   nl.ic!,  riBim!."    ([jiliu.,  I  i.:;J.n<  ,„.,!  .-Wii, . 

resembled  I  lit  other  IwbitMioni  of  llie  1   p.  9*0 
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habiiations  would  soon  be  produced  quite  equal  to  those  in 
which  the  bulk  of  mankind  reside,  even  nt  the  present  day. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  a  fresh  want  would  be  felt. 
Architecture,  as  has  been  well  observed,  has  its  origin,  not  in 
nature  only,  but  in  religion.4  The  common  worship  of  God 
require.*  temples  ;  and  it  is  soon  desired  to  give  to  these  sacred 
odilices  it  ■iniudcur,  :t  dignity,  itnd  ;t  permanency  corresponding 
to  the  nature  of  the  Being  worshipped  in  them.  Henco  in 
most  countries  recourse  is  had  to  stone,  as  the  material  of 
greatest  strength  and  durability;  and  by  its  means  buildings 
.are  raised  which  seem  almost  to  reach  the  heaven  whereof  tllcy 
witness.  In  Babylonia,  as  it  Las  been  already  observed*  this 
material  was  entirely  wanting.  Nowhere  within  the  limits  of 
the  alluvium  was  a  quarry  to  he  found ;  and  though  at  HO  very 
great  distunec,  on  I  lie  Arabian  border,  a  coarse  sandstone  might 
have  been  obtained,  yet  in  primitive  times,  bofore  many  canals 
were  made,  the  difficulty  of  tran.-puitnig  Ibis  weighty  substance 
across  the  soft  and  oozy  soil  of  the  plain  would  necessarily 
have  prevented  its  adoption  generally,  or,  indeed,  anywhere, 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rocky  region.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  stone  was  never  adopted  in  liabylonia  as  a 
building  material,  except  to  an  extremely  small  extent;  and 
that  the  natives  were  forced,  in  its  default,  to  seek  for  the  grand 
edifices,  which  they  desired  to  build,  a  different  substance. 

The  earliest  traditions,"  and  the  existing  remains  of  the 
earliest  buildings,  alike  inl'urni  us  that  tint  material  adopted 
was  brick.  An  excellent  clay  is  readily  procurable  in  all  parts 
of  the  alluvium;  and  this,  when  merely  exposed  to  the  intense 
heat  of  an  liastern  sun  for  a  sufficient  period,  or  still  more  when 
kiln-dried,  constitutes  a  very  tolerable  substitute  for  the  stone 
employed  by  most  nations.  The  baked  bricks,  even  of  the 
earliest  times,  are  still  sound  and  hard;  while  tho  sun-dried 
brieks,  though  they  have  often  crumbled  to  dust  or  blended 
together  in  one  solid  earthen  mass,  yet  sometimes  retain  their 
shape  and  original  character  almost  unchanged,  and  offer  a 

*  Stfeglilz.  HJOlml  in  Smiil,-*  AW,1..,,, „■ j  .,(  f,Y,y(  „„.(  /.Vir.m  Anlyptllia,  id  VIM. 
AiiciiiTKTL-iit  1  S«  ibuvc,  p.  SS,  ■  lion.  iL  3. 
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stubborn  resistance  to  the  excavator.7  In  the  most  undent  of 
tin-  L'liiilihi  im  edilices  we  occasionally  find,  as  iu  the  Bowariyeh 
ruin  at  Warka,8  the  entire  structure  composed  of  tho  inferior 
material;  but  tlie  more  ordinary  practice  is  to  construct  the 
mass  of  the  building  in  this  way,  and  then  to  cover  it  com- 
pletely with  ii  tin-in;*  of  burnt  brick,  which  sometimes  extends  to 
as  much  as  ten  feet  in  thickness.  The  burnt,  brick  was  thus 
niade  to  protect  the  nnburnt  from  the  influence  of  the  w  eather, 
w;iili-  labour  and  fuel  were  greatly  i-cnmuniM-d  by  the  emplov- 
inent  to  so  largo  an  extent  of  the  natural  substance.  The  size 
and  colour  of  the  bricks  vary.  The  general  shape  is  square,  or 
nearly  so,  while  the  thickness  is,  to  modern  ideas,  rli.-^i hi i| n ■t- 
tiotialely  small;  it  is  not,  however,  so  small  as  in  the  bricks  of 
the  lioraans.  The  curliest  of  the  baked  bricks  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  rhiildiea  are  11J  inches  square,  and  ii.^  inches  thick.3 
while  the  Roman  are  often  15  inches  square,  and  only  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  thick.'  The  baked  bricks  of  later  dale  are  of 
larger  size  than  the  earlier  ;  they  are  commonly  about  13  inches 
square,  with  a  thickness  of  three  inches.-  The  best  quality  of 
baked  brick  is  of  n  yellowish-white  tint,  and  very  much  rc- 
seinbles  our  Stourbridge  or  fire  brick  ;  another  kind,  extremely- 
hard,  but  brittle,  is  of  a  blackish  blue  ;  a  third,  the  coarsest  of 
all,  is  slack-drioil,  ami  of  a  pale  red.  The  earliest  baked  bricks 
arc  of  this  last  colour.3  The  sun-dried  bricks  have  even  more 
variety  of  size  than  the  baked  ones.  They  are  sometimes  as 
large  as  lti  inches  square  and  seven  inches  thick,  sometimes  as 
small  as  sis  inches  square  by  two  thick.'  Occasionally,  though 
not  very  often,  bricks  are  found  differing  altogether  in  sliape 
from  those  above  described,  being  formed  for  special  pur|»scs. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  triangular  bricks  used  at  the  comers  of 
walls,  intended  to  give  greater  regularity  to  the  angles  than 
would  utherwi-e  be  alt  ainod  ; -"'  anil  the  w .■dge-.-haped  bricks. 
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formed  to  be  employed  in  arches,  which  were  known  and  used 
by  this  primitive  people.6 

The  modes  of  applying  these  materials  to  building  purposes 
were  various.  Sometimes  the  crude  and  the  burnt  brick  vert! 
used  in  alternate  layers,  ouch  layer  being  several  feet  in  thick- 
ness;' move  commonly  the  crude  brick  was  used  (us  already 
noticed)  for  the  interim!  parts  of  the  building,  and  a  facing  of 
burnt  brick  protected  the  whole  from  the  weather.  Occasionally 
the  mass  of  an  edifice  was  composed  entirely  of  crude  brick  ; 
but  in  such  eases  special  precautions  had  to  be  taken  to  secure 
the  stability  of  this  comparatively  frail  material.  In  the  first 
place,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  feet,  a  thick  layer  of  reed 
matting  was  interposed  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  building, 
which  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  protect  the  earthy  mass 
from  disintegration,  by  its  projection  beyond  the  rest  of  the 
external  surface.  The  readers  of  Herodotus  are  familiar  with 
ibis  ii-atuir.  "bleb  (aeci ad i ag  to  bini)  oeeiirred  in  the  massive 
walls  iv hereby  Babylon  was  surrounded.''  If  this  was  really  the 
ease,  we  may  conclude  that  those  walls  were  not  comjHisod  of 
burnt  brick,  as  he  imagined,  but  of  the  sun-dried  material. 
Heeds  were  never  employed  in  buildings  composed  of  burnt 
brick,  being  useless  in  such  eases;  where  their  impression  is 
found,  as  oot  un frequently  happens,  on  bricks  of  this  kind,  tho 

afterwards  submitted  to  the  action  of  lire.  In  edifices  of  crude 
brick,  the  reeds  were;  no  doubt  of  great  service,  and  have  enabled 
some  buildings  of  the  kind  to  enduro  to  tho  present  day.  They 
are  very  strikingly  conspicuous  where  they  occur,  since  they 
stripe  the  whole  building  with  continuous  horizontal  lines, 
having  at  a  distance  somewhat  the  effect  of  tho  courses  of  dark 
marble  in  an  Italian  structure  of  the  Byzantine  period. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  edifices  in  which  crude  brick  is 
thus  largely  employed,  is  the  addition  externally  of  solid  and 
massive  buttresses  of  the  burnt  material.  These  buttresses  have 


6  JjofliES.  [>.  lftl;  .fi.rc-pn/  uf  jl.^'.rfj'.' 
.c"-"'e,,  1.  s,  l'.  TJi^  ,L  numlil.'l  hf-iiu- 
rirriilnr  lirirts"  found  nt  Worku  ! 
(.Lofltu,  p.  175)  are  probably  of  (bo  . 


Babylonim,  not  tho  ChnUnon.  |*'rio<L 

'  Journal  of  tht  AaialK  Sodtlf,  ioL 

"«  Vtod.  1.  170. 
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Siiiiii-liiiH'5  :i  very  i'.>iisideral)]e  project i< m  ;  lliry  are  1  jj-i >mJ ,  I n 1 1 

which  they  arc  placed.  ?    P  ^ 

Two  kinds  of  cement  are  lined  in  the  early  structures.  One 
is  H  wiiir.it'  clay  or  mini,  which  is  sunn-times  uiix.'il  with  chop] h  I 
straw  ;  the  other  is  bitumen.  This  hist  is  of  excelleut  quality, 
und  the  bricks  which  it  unites  ndherc  often  so  firmly  together 
that  they  can  with  difficulty  he  separated.'  As  a  general  rule, 
in  the  early  Iwihlings,  the  crude  brick  is  laid  in  mini,  while  the 
bitumen  is  used  to  cement  together  the  burnt  bricks. 

These  genera!  remarks  will  receive  their  best  illustration  from 
ii  detailed  dest-ripl  ion  ut'  the  principal  early  edifices  which  recent 
resell iv his  in  Loner  .M i.-si iji.lamiii  have  revealed  to  us.  These 
are  for  the  most  juirt  temples ;  but  in  one  or  two  eases  the 
edifice  explored  is  thought  to  have  been  ;i  residence,  so  that  the 
domestic  atehiteetur'o  of  the  period  may  be  regarded  as  known 
tu  us,  at  least  in  some  degree.  The  temples  most  carefully 
examined  hitherto  are  those  at  Warku,  Hugheir,  and  Abu- 
Shitlirein.  the  first  of  which  mis  explored  by  Mr.  Loft  us  in  180-1, 
the  second  by  Mr,  Taylor  in  the  same  year,  and  the  third  by 
the  same  traveller  in  1855. 


TheWarka  ruin  in  eidled  by  the  natives  Eowariyeh,  which 
signifies  "  reed  mats,"  in  allusion  ton  peculiarity,  already  not  iced, 
■  •  loflm,  GtoHzo  "ml  Stttftflu,  p.  ICa. 
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in  its  const  ruction.  It  is  at  oueo  the  most  central  mid  the 
loftiest  ruin  in  the  place.  At  first  sight  it  appears  to  have  heoti 
a  cone  or  pyramid ;  but  further  examination  proves  that  it  was 
in  reality  a  tower,  2f)0  feet  sipiaro  at  the  base,  built  in  two 
stories,  the  lower  story  being  composed  entirely  of  sun-dried 
bricks  laid  in  mini,  ami  protected  at  intervals  of  Tour  or  Ave  feet 
by  layers  of  reeds,  while  the  upper  one  was  composed  of  the 
same  material,  faecd  with  burnt  brick.  Of  the  upper  ^aue  Very 
little  remain- ;  anil  this  little  is  of  a  later  date  than  the  inferior 
store,  which  bears  marks  of  a  very  high  antiquity.  The  sun- 
dried  bricks  ule-i-eof  the  lower  story  is  composed,  are  "rudely 
moulded  of  very  incoherent  eartii,  mixed  with  fragments  of 
pottery  and  freshwater  shells,"  and  vary  in  size  and  shape,  being 
sometimes  square,  seven  inches  each  way;  sometimes  oblong, 
nine  inches  by  seven,  and  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches 
thick.1  The  whole  present  height  of  the  building  is  estimated 
at  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  Its  summit,  except 
where  some  slight  remains  of  the  second  story  constitute  an  in- 
terruption, is  "  perfectly  flat,"  and  probably  continues  very  mnoh 
in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  when  the  lower  stage  was  first 
built.  This  sta^c,  bein-:  buiit  of  crudo  brick,  was  necessarily 
weak;  it  is  therefore  supported  by  four  massive  buttresses  of 
baked  brick,  each  placed  exactly  in  tho  centre  of  ono  of  the 
sides,  and  carried  to  atxmt  one-third  of  the  height.  Each 
buttress  is  nineteen  feet  high,  six  feet,  one  inch  wide,  and  seven 
and  a  half  feet  in  depth ;  and  each  is  divided  down  the  middle 
by  a  receding  space,  one  foot  nine  inches  in  width.  All  tho 
bricks  composing  the  buttresses  are  inscribed,  ami  an'  very  lirmly 
cemented  together  with  bitumen,  in  thick  layers.  Tho  buttresses 
were  entirely  hidden  under  the  mass  of  nilJasb  which  had  fallen 
from  the  building, chieily  [nun  the.  upper  story,  and  only  became 
apparent  when  Mr.  Loftna  made  his  excavations,* 

It  is  impossible  to  reconstruct  tho  Bowariyeh  ruin  from  the 
facts  and  measurements  hitherto  supplied  to  us;  even  the  height 


1  Loftui,  CAoAfaa  aivl  Sun'™,  p.  168. 

'  S*r  llii,  OlTcllei'l  arcuunt  of  hi»  Inuouu  (fflflfd-ra  ™J  SusiaM,  pp.  1U7-170). 
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cardinal  points,1  It  is  not  a  square,  but  h  parallelogram,  liaviii"? 
two  longer  ami  two  shorter  sides.  Tlio  longer  sides  front  to  the 
north-oast  and  south-west  respectively,  and  measure  108  feet ; 
whiii-  tho  shoricr  siik1!!,  which  face  the  north-west  mul  tin.'  suuth- 
east,  nifiisiin*  feel.  The  present  height  of  1 1 1 <■■  basement 
story  is  li7  feet ;  but,  allowing  for  tho  concealment  of  the  lower 
jjart  by  tho  rubbish,  and  the  destruction  of  the  upper  part  bv 
the  hand  of  time,  we  may  presume  that  tho  original  height  was 
little,  if  at  all,  short  of  40  feet.  Tho  interior  of  this  story  is 
built  of  crude  or  sun-dried  bricks  of  small  size,  laid  in  bitumen  ; 
but  it  is  meed  throughout  with  a  wall,  ten  feet  in  thickness,  com- 
posed of  red  kiln-dried  bricks,  HkewU:  cemented  with  bitumen. 
This  external  wall  is  at  once  strengthened  and  diversified  to  the 
eye  by  a  number  of  shallow  buttresses  or  pilasters  in  the  same 
material ;  of  these  there  are  nine,  including  the  corner  ones,  on 
the  longer,  and  six  on  the  shorter  sides.  The  width  of  the  but- 
tresses is  eight  feet,  aad  their  projection  a  little  more  than  a 
foot.  The  walls  and  buttresses  alike  slope  inwards  at  an  angle 
Of  nine  degrees.    On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  building  there 

story.  It  has  also  been  conjectured  tliat  there  was  a  second  w 
grand  staircase  on  the  south-east  face,  equal  in  width  to  the 
second  story  of  the  building,  and  thus  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  structure  on  that  side.5  A  number  of 
narrow  slits  or  air-holes  are  carried  through  the  building  from 
side  to  side;  they  penetrate  alike  the  walls  and  buttresses, 
and  must  bavo  tended  to  preserve  the  dryness  of  the  structure. 

The  second  story  is,  like  the  first,  a  parallelogram,  and  not  of 
very  dil.'erent  proportions."  Its  longer  sides  measure  119  feet, 
and  its  shorter  ones  75  feet  at  the  base.  ItH  emplacement  upon 
the  first  story  is  exact  as  respects  the  angles,  but  not  central  as 
regards  the  four  sides.    "While  it  is  removed  from  the  south- 


*  Lofius.  C~^'  i^ff'i  irihf  ,y  ■  J  i  ■".         !►  lL;-C  '  Uiilu*.  ''ir.Wirr         Sri  -  ■',  .„  „ ,  |h, 

Ai-.-itiIliii;  rn  Mr.  l.utiiM.  lllis  b':]i|.lji.'i-  "  Tin'  ]*rf][">rr Mill'  .,|L  tin-  Ii.ii.t  «in^,. 

ni'nt    "is    .Jii-'r.iilit,.    in    nil    (.lilies  in'  ill rxn.'rK  n-  :!  i<>  a.     Tl-,..-.-  uf 

CH'mplw  ■)  of  true  Ch.l.lmiiT  origin."  the  hit™  ™*  «      10  *• 
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eastern  edge  a  distance  of  47  feet,  from  the  north- western  it  is 
distant  only  30  feet.  From  the  two  remaining  sides  its  distance 
is  apparently  altout  28  feet  The  present  height  of  the  second 
story,  including  the  rubbish  upon 
3  top,  is  10  feet;  but  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  the  ori- 
ginal height  was  much  greater. 
The  material  of  which  its  inner 
Structure  is  composed,  seems  to  be 
chiefly  (or  wholly)  partially-burnt 
brick,  of  a  light  red  colour,  luid 
in  a  cement  composed  of  lime  and 
ashes.  This  central  nins-s  is  faced 
with  kiln-dried  bricks  of  large 
size  and  excellent  quality,  also 
laid,  except  on  ihe  north-west 
face,'  in  lime  mortar.    No  but- 

Cinninil-phn  <>F  Mnfhrir  Traii.lt.      nu|e  oa  (hie  story  m,   tllOUgl)  it  iff 

possible  that  on  the  south-east  side  the  grand  staircase  may 
have  run  the  whole  height  of  both  stories. 

According  to  information  received  by  Mr.  Taylor  from  the 
Arabs  of  the  vicinity,*  there  existed,  less  than  half  a  century  ago, 
some  remains1  of  n  third  story,  on  the  summit  of  the  rubbish 
which  now  crowns  the  second.  This  building  i*  described  as  a 
room  or  chamber,  and  was  prohably  the  actual  shrine  of  the 
god  in  whose  honour  the  whole  structure  was  erected.  Mr. 
Taylor  discovered  a  number  of  bricks  or  tiles  gla/ed  with  a 
blue  enamel,  and  also  a  number  of  large  copper  nails,  nt  such  a 
height  in  the  rubbish  which  covers  up  much  of  the  second  story, 
that  ho  thinks  they  eoold  only  have  come  from  this  upper 
chamber.  The  analogy  of  later  Babyhmian  buildings,  ns  of  the 
llirs-Nimrud  and  the  temple  of  llelus  nt  Babylon"  confirms  this 
view,  and  makes  it  probable  that  the  early  Cha  Id  n?an  temple  was 
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a  building  in  three  stages,  of  which  the  first  and  second  were 
solid  masses  of  brickwork,  ascended  by  steps  on  the  outside, 
while  the  third  was  a  small  house  or  chamber  highly  ornamented, 
containing  the  image  and  shrine  of  the  god. 


Jliighcir  TompTo,  nslortd. 


Jn  conclusion,  it  must  he  observed  that  only  the  lower  st.irv 
of  the  Jtiijrticir  toisiplo  exhibits  the  workmanship  of  tbo  old  or 
CliiililiCiiii  period,  (  ijiy  cylinders  found  in  the  upper  story  in- 
form us  that  in  its  present  condition  this  story  is  the  work  of 
Xahniudiis,  the  lust  of  the  liabyloniun  kings ;  and  most  of  iU 
bricks  bear  his  stamp.  Some,  however,  h;ive  tin;  stamp  of  the 
same  monarch  who  built  (be  lower  story; 1  and  this  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  two  stories  are  n  part  of  the  original  design, 
and  therefore  that  the  idea  of  building  in  stages  belongs  to  the 
first  kingdom  and  to  primitive  times.  Thoro  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  whether  the  original  edifice  had,  or  had  not,  a  third  story; 
since  the  chamber  seen  by  tbo  Arabs  was  no  doubt  a  late  Baby- 
lonian work.  The  third  story  of  the  accompanying  sketch  must 
therefore  bo  regarded  as  conjectural. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  detain  the  reader 
with  a  minute  description  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Abn-Sliahrein. 
The  general  character  of  this  building  seems  to  have  very  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  Mugheir  temple.  Its  angles  fronted  the 
cardinal  points  ;  it  bad  two  stories,  and  an  ornamented  chamber 
at  the  top  ;  it  was  faced  with  burnt  brick,  and  strengthened  by 
buttresses  ;  and  in  must,  other  respects  followed  the  type  of  tho 
Mugheir  edifice.'    Its  only  very  notable  peculiarities  ace  the 


'  /£.i™/  <,f  lis  Asiatic  Soritlj,  vol.  I  Jwn,t  vf  t&o  Awlir.  .<r«Ml«,  VoL  IV. 
,y.  p.  26-1,  nolt.  pp.  405-108. 

'  See  Sir.  Toylw's  Ascription  in  the 
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partial  use  of  atone  in  the  construct  ion,  and*  the  Occurrence  of  a 
species  of  pillar,  very  curiously  composed.  Tho  artificial  plat- 
form on  which  the  temple  stands  is  made  of  beaten  clay,  cased 
with  a  massive  wall  of  sandstone  and  limestone,  in  some  places 
twenty  feet  thick.  There  is  also  a  stone, or  rather  marble,  stair- 
case which  leads  up  from  the  platform  to  the  summit  of  the 
first  story,  composed  of  small  polished  block*,  twenty-two  inches 
long,  thirteen  broad,  and  four  nud  a  half  thick.  The  bed  of  the 
staircase  is  made  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  the  marbli!  was  fastened 
to  this  substratum  by  copper  holts,  some  portion  of  which  was 
found  by  Mr.  Taylor  still  adhering  to  the  blocks.3  At  the  foot 
of  the  staircase  then":  appear  to  have  -tend  tu'o  columns,  ene  on 

gular.  A  cirri  i  I  ar  iincl"us  ci  hmjh  .si  d  of  sain  1st  otic  slaj.s  and  small 
cylindrical  pie-es  of  marble  disposed  in  alternate  layers,  was 
eoated  externally  with  coarse  lime,  raised  with  small  stones  and 
pebbles,  until  by  means  of  many  successive  layers  the  pillar  had 
attained  tin-  desired  balk  and  thickness.  Thus  the  stone  and 
marble  were  entirely  concealed  under  a  thick  coating  of  plaster: 
and  a  smoothness  was  given  to  the  outer  surface,  which  il  weald 
have  other"  ise  been  dittieult  to  obtain. 

The  date  of  the  Abu -Shah  re  in  temple  is  thought  to  be  con- 
siderably later  than  that  of  the  other  buildings  above  described  ;' 
nnd  the  pillars  would!  seem  to  be  a  refinement  on  the  simplieitv 
of  the  earlier  times.  The  use  of  stone  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
not  so  much  by  the  advance  of  architectural  science,  as  by  the 
near  vicinity  of  tho  Arabian  hills,  from  which  lhat  material 
could  be  readily  derived.1 

Jt  is  evident,  that  if  the  Chaldnain  temples  were  of  tho  cha- 
racter and  construction  which  we  have  gathered  from  their 
remains,  they  could  have  [assessed  no  groat  arehiteduinl 
beauty,  though  they  may  not  have  lacked  a  certain  grandeur. 
In  the  dead  level  of  Babylonia,  an  elevation  even  of  100  or 
150  feet  must  have  been  impressive and  the  plain  massive- 

1  Joumnl  o/  Allatk  Society,  vol.  iv.  I      '  Supra,  tsh,  i.  p.  ij. 
r.  4CC,  note.  '  Mr.  toftm  nyi— "I  k™»  of  no- 

•  &e  IkIok,  clioplcr  vili.  p.  11)6.  |   Omit-  cm,-  en-iiiuj;  nr  tinpn-Hii-c  limn 


grand  effect  on 
i  the  buildings, 

he  Pyramids — 
buttresses  and 
ty  of  the  mills, 
y  he  said  to  be 
:  to  di-light.  by  ■ 
ordinary  resources  of  ornamental  art,  it  secma  clear  that 


sueh  efforts  d 


(be  god — the 


believe  tb.it  the  building  had  esternally  much  leauty.  So 
fragment.-;  of  ;i rr-1  ti t rnvt-s  or  i-ujiiUiIs,  no  sculptured  ornaments  of* 
any  kind,  lime  been  found  among  the  hups  of  rubbish  in  which 
Chaldean  monuments  are  three-parts  buried.  The  ornaments 
which  huve  been  actually  discovered,  are  sueh  as  suggi-st  (he 
idea  of  internal  rather  than  external  decoration;   and  they 


liotieeil.8  At  Abii-Sbabrein  the  ground  about 
of  the  second  story  was  covered  with  small  | 


aok,  containing 


ami  with  a  number  of  gold-headed  or  gilt-l 
nails,"  used  apparently  to  attach  the  gold  plates  to  the  internal 
plaster  or  wood-work.    These  fragments  seem  to  attest  the  high 

:hc  tirsl  st-Ht  of  one  of  these  frrenl  \  (•ipr")  ««  mrtfultj  ili»tinf.'iii<t:«l 
<Jh»l<Jn'»n    [lilts,   luuming  in   nulimrv      Irotii  iJic  Iuni]>lif  (rigiis)  at  the  (uunnSt. 

 I.i]r  i:..'  *  LriiliiLi'  |.[.bin-,  1  Sol-  allow,  p.  7S. 

and  moHiw."    (ftittra  ™J  iW.r».i, 
*"?•)„ 
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i  of  the  sliriuc  in  this  instance,  which  wc  have  no 
rcQsoti  to  regard  as  singular  or  in  iiny  way  exceptional 

The  Chnldrean  remains  which  throw  light  upon  the  domestic 
iirchitcntiiro  of  the  people  are  few  anil  scanty.  A  small  house 
was  disinterred  by  Mr.  Taylor  at  Mugheir,  and  the  plan  of  some 
chambers  was  made  out  at  Abu-Shidnvin ;  hat  tin's.'  are  hitherto 
the  only  FpecimciiB  which  can  he  confidently  n<si;_'iied  to  the 
(.'linldicau  perind.  Tim  house  stood  on  a  platform  of  sun-dried 
brick;,  ]>aved  on  the  top  with  burnt  bricks.  It  was  built  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  irregularity,  every 
wall  being  somewhat  longer  or  shorter  than  the  others.  The 


mally  tl 
i  perpo 


ually  the 

bricks  had  often  a  thin  coating  of 
gypsum  or  enamel,  upon  which  cha- 
racters wore  inscribed.  The  floors  of 
the  chambers  were  paved  with  burnt 
brick,  laid  in  bitumen.  Two  of  the 
doorways  were  arched,  the  arch  ex- 
tending through  the  whole  thickness 
of  tho walls;  it  was  semicircular,  and 
was  constructed  with  bricks  made 
wedge-shaped  for  the  purpose.  A  good 
deal  of  charred  date-wood  was  found 
in  the  house,  probably  the  remains  of 
rafters  which  had  supported  (be  roof.1 

The  chambers  nt  Abu-Sbahrein  were 
of  sun-dried  brick,  with  an  internal 
covering  of  fine  plaster,  ornamented 
with  paint.    In  one  the  ornamentation 
consisted  of  a  series  of  red,  black,  mid  while  hands,  three  inches 


1  Ijirii!H,Uu.'J.raiiiirJS(it«iiiir, 
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in  breadth;  in  another  was  represented,  but  yery  rudely,  the 
figure  of  a  man  holding  a  bird  ou  his  wrist,  with  u  smnllor 


m 


H<4 

S«B| 


tigiiii-  near  hiui,  in  ri'il  paint.3  The  favourite  external  orna- 
ment ut  ion  fur  houses  seems  (0  have  been  by  means  of  coloured 
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cones  in  terra  cuttu,  which  were  imbedded  in  moist  moil  or 
plaster,  mid  arranged  into  a  variety  or  patterns.* 

But  little  can  lie  said  as  to  the  plan  on  which  houses  were 
built  The  nails  were  generally  of  vast  thickness,  the  chambers 
long  and  narrow,  with  the  outer  doors  opening  directly  into 
them.  The  rooms  ordinarily  led  into  one  another,  passages 
beiiiii  rarely  found.    Squared  recesses,  sometimes  stepped  or 


f  0  K_  wffemEr 

denlat.ed,  were  common  in  the  rooms;  and  in  the.  m-i-rus^. :i!it-:it 
of  these  something  of  symmetry  is  observable,  as  they  fre- 
quently correspond  to  or  faee  eacli  other.  The  roofs  were  pro- 
bably either  flat — beams  of  palm-wood  boing  stretched  ncross 
from  wall  to  walls — or  else  arched  with  brick."    No  indication 
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of  windows  has  been  found  as  yet;  but  still  it  is  t 
the  chambers  were  lighted  by  them,'  only  they  ■ 
high,  near  the  ceiling  or  roof,  and  thus  do  not  ai 
existing  ruins,  which  consist  merely  of  tho  lower 
walls,  seldom  excelling  the  height  of  seven  or  eigh 
doorways,  both  outer  and  inner,  are  towards  the 
than  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment*— a  fealure 
Chaldtcan  with  Assyrian  buildings. 


places.  While  ancient  tombs  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in 
Assyria  and  Upper  Babylonia,  Chaldtca  Proper  abounds  with 
them.  It  has  been  conjectured,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that 
the  Assyrians,  in  the  time  of  their  power,  may  have  made  the 
sacred  land  of  Chaldtea  the  general  depository  of  their  dead," 
ranch  in  (lie  same  way  as  the  Persians  even  now  use  Kerbeln 
and  Kctljif  or  Meshed"  Ali  as  special  cemetery  cities,  to  which 
thousands  of  corpses  are  brought  annually.'  At  any  rate,  the 
quantity  of  humaa  relies  accumulated  upon  certain  Olinktieim 
sites  is  enormous,  and  eeema  to  be  quite  beyond  what  the  mere 
population  of  the  surrounding  district  could  furnish.  At  Warka, 
for  instance,  excepting  the  triangular  space  between  the  three 
principal  ruins,  Uie  whole  remainder  of  the  platform,  the  whole 
spucc  nilhiii  the  walls,  and  an  unknown  extent  of  desert  beyond 
them,  are  everywhere  filled  with  human  bones  and  sepulchres.1 
In  places  cellins  arc  piled  upon  coffins,  certainly  to  the  depth 
of  30,  probably  to  the  depth  of  fiO  feet ;  and  for  miles  on  every 
side  of  the  ruins  the  traveller  walks  Upon  a  soil  teeming  with 
the  relics  of  ancient,  and  now  probably  extinct,  races.  Some- 
times tln:sc  relics  manifestly  belong  to  a  number  of  distinct  and 
widely  separate  eras;  but  there  are  places  where  it  is  otherwise. 
However  we  may  account  for  it — and  no  account  has  been  yet 
given  winch  is  altogether  Siitisl'iieWy — it  seems  clear,  from  the 
<:em;:a:';iUvo  homogeueousness  of  tho  remains  in  some  places, 
I  In]  L  they  belong  I"  a  single  nice,  and  if  not  to  a  single  period, 


'  Loft  in,  n.  IS2.       '  Ibid.  p.  199.      *  [bid.  iijp.  54  urn!  05.       1  Ibid.  p.  199. 
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at  any  rale  to  only  two,  or,  at  the  most,  three  distinct  periods 
so  that  it  is  no  lonpiT  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  taunt 
aonejit  from  the  later  relics.*  Such  Ls  the  character  of  the 
remains  ut  Miighcir,  »bich  are  thought  (n  contain  imtbiue  of 
later  date  than  the  close  of  the  Kaby  Ionian  period,  B.C.  M8 ; 3 
and  hiii-Ii  is  -li'l  icon?  remarkably.  Lie  charncler  of  the  ruins  lit 
Abu-Shahrein  and  Tel-d-Lahra,  which  seem  to  be  entirety,  or 
alruuHt  entirely,  Chaldusiii.  In  the  following  sccunnl  of  tho 
lofliun  and  mude  of  burial  employed  by  the  early  Cbaldn'an*. 
examples  nil]  be  drawn  from  these  places  only ;  Bines  otherwise 
ivc  should  In'  linhli' lo  I'luil'i'Ulid  lojriilliL-r  ill"1  1  hhjiJui-I ions  of  verv 
Jifl'iTcin,  aires  and  peoples. 

The  toiub3  to  which  an  arrhaic  i-liaiarti-r  mo-t  eertuiidv 
attaches  are  of  three  kinds — brick  vaults,  clay  coffins  shaped 


like 


collina  in  the  same  ma- 
terial, formed  of  two 
large  jars  placed  month 
to  mouth,  and  cemented 
together  frith  bitumen. 
The  brick  vaults  are 
found  eliiefty  at  Mug- 
heir.  They  are  seven 
feet  lonjr,  three  feet 
seven  inches  brand,  and 
live  feet  high,  composed 
of  sun-dried  bricks  im- 
bedded in  mud,  and  ex- 
hibit a  very  remarkable 
form  arid  construction  of 
the  arch.  The  side  walls 
of  the  vaults  slope  out- 
wards as  tin')'  ascend  ; 
liiyptiiin  buildings  iin-il 


TOMRs. 


Scythian  tombs,1  by  each  successive  layer  of  bricks,  from  the 
point  where  Ill"  inch  begins,  a  littlo  «v(jrlii|i[iing  the  lust,  till 
the  two  Bides  of  the  roof  are  brought  so  near  together  that 
the  ;L[nri-l ni-Hi  may  in'  closed  by  a  single  brick.  The  floor  of  the 
vaults  was  paved  with  brick  similar  to  tbut  used  fur  tho  roof  and 

und  the  body  was  laid  upon  the  matting.  It  was  commonly 
turned  on  its  left  .side,  the  right  arm  billing  towards  the  left, 
find  the  lingers  resting  on  tho  edge  of  a  copper  bowl,  usually 
placed  on  the  palm  of  the  left  hand.  The  head  was  pillowed  on 
a  single  sun-dried  brick.  Various  arlieles  of  ornament  and  use 
were  intoned  with  each  body,  which  will  bo  more  parliciibtrly 

the  tombs,  nod  jars  or  other  drinking  vessels  are  universal.  The 
brick  vaults  appear  to  have  been  family  sepulchres ;  they  have 
often  received  three  or  four  bodies,  and  in  one  case  a  single 
vault  contained  eleven  skeletons.1 

The  clay  Collins,  shaped  liko  a  dish-cover,  are  among  tbe  most 
curious  of  tbe  sepulchral  remains  of  antiquity.  On  a  platform 
of  sun-dried  brick  is  laid  a  mat,  exactly  similar  to  those  in 

day;  and  hereon  lies  the  skeleton,  disposed  in  the  brick 
vaults,  and  surrounded  bv  utensils  and  ornaments,  lint,  skele- 
ton, and  utensils  are  then  concealed  by  a  Iiulid  cover  in  burnt 
clay,  loriin  il  of  n  .- i n t .■  piece,  wliicb  is  commonly  seven  feet 
long,  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  brood  at 
tbe  bottom.  It  is  rarely  tbut  modern  pollers  product!  articles  of 
half  the  size.  Externally  ike  covers  have  commonly  some  slight 
ornament,  such  as  rims  and  shallow  i  in  lei  it  at  inns,  us  reprc.ii.  c  j  t  ■  - 1 1 
in  the  sketch  overleaf  (No.  1).  Internally  they  are  plain.  Not 
more  than  two  skeleton.-;  have  ever  been  found  under  a  single 
cover ;  ami  in  these  cases  1 1  ley  were  the  skeletons  o!  a  male  ami 
n  female.  Children  were  inlerred  separately,  under  covers  about 
half  the  size  of  those  for  adults.    Tombs  of  this  kind  commonly 
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opeii-mouthed  jars  («  and  6),  shaped  liko  ttie  largest  of  the 
water-jars  at  present  in  list!  at  Baghdad,  are  taken,  and  the  body 
is  disposed  i  aside  tlieiu  with  I  lie  usual  areola pa  ni  meats  of  dishes, 
vases,  ami  ornaments.  The  jars  average  from  two  and  a  half 
feet  to  three  feet  in  depth,  and  have  a  diameter  of  about  two 
feet ;  ho  that  tliuy  would  readily  contain  a  full-sized  corpse  if  it 
was  slightly  bout  at 
the  knees.  Some- 
united  at  their 
mouths  by  a  layer 
of  bitumen  [d  d); 
but  more  common! v  one  in  slightly  larger  than  tlii;  oilier,  and 
the  smaller  mouth  is  inserted  into  the, larger  one  for  a  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches,  while  a  coating  of  bitumen  ia  still 
applied  externally  at  the  juncture.  In  each  coffin  there  is  an 
air-hole  at  one  esl.remil  v  (<■),  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  gases 
generated  during  decomposition. 

Besides  the  coffins  themselves,  some  other  curious  features 
are  found  in  the  burial -pi aces.'  The  dead  arc  commonly  buried, 
uot  underneath  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  but  in  ex- 
tensive artificial  monads,  each  mound  containing  a  vast  number 
of  coffins.  The  collins  are  arranged  side  ty  side,  often  in  Several 
layers;  Olid  occasionally  strips  of  masonry,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  separate  the  sots  of  coffins  from  their  neigh- 
bours. The  surface  of  the  mounds  is  sometimes  paved  with 
brick ;  and  a  similar  pavement  often  separates  tho  layers  of 
coffins  one  from  another.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
tho  tomb-mounds  is  their  system  of  drainage.  Long  shafts  of 
baked  clay  extend  from  the  surface  of  the  mound  fu  its  base, 
composed  of  a  stieecssioii  of  tings  tuo  tcct  in  diameter,  and  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth,  joined  together  bv  thin  [avers  of 
bitumen.  To  give  the  rings  additional  strength,  the  sides  have 
a  slight  concave  curve  (see  woodcut,  2  and  3) ;  and,  still  further 
to  resist  external  pressure^  the  shafts  are  filled  from  bottom  to 
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top  with  a  loose  muss  of  broken  pottery.  At  the  top  the  shift 
eontraels  rapidly  l>y  means  of  a  ring  of  a  peculiar  shape  (see 
ivoodcut,  1) ;  anil  above  this  ring  are  a  saif.-  of  perforated  Uriels 


a  foot  every  nay,  tlic  shafts  are  surrounded  with  broken  pottery, 
so  that  the  real  diameter  of  eaeb  drain  is  as  ranch  as  four  feet." 
]!)•  these  arrangements  tl  10  pik-s  have  been  kept  perfectly  "1  ry  ; 
and  tlie  consequence  is  I  in-  preservation,  to  the  present  day.  nut 
only  of  tlie  uk-iisils  and  ornaments  plnei-d  in  tin;  tombs,  but  of 
the  verv  skeli-tous  tlienvielivf.  which  are  seen  peri.rt  ou  opening 
a  tomb,  though  they  generally  cr amble  to  dust  at  tlie  first 
touch.' 

The  skill  of  the  Chaliheans  as  pullers  lias  received  consider- 
able illustration  ill  the  foregoing  pages.     Xo  ordinary  iiigenuity 

dead.  '  Tlie  rings  and  top-pieces  of  the  drainage-shafts  also 
exhibit  much  skill  and  knowledge  of  principles.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  reader  has  not  been  bioiight  iuiu  eolilaet  with  any 

•  Jnarva!  .if  !/,!■  A<r.rHt  .Wlj,   vol.  llav,  In  Dm  air,  Dull  «.-y  f„  ,-„,-„■  ,;,„/,• 

IV.  pp.  JfiS,  2119.  /-in/,  ail'l  cniilil  In'   hamllnl  with  ini- 

'  Ibid.  p.  ill;  Lofiui.  p.  SIO.    Mr.  pnnilj-."    II  is  lo  It-   r,.jjr,>[!<,l  one 

Tnyl.ir.    I]lhiv.-v.'r.   .j-.iiMil.-    rliin    I.lo.t  M [r 'J'.l> lrpr  did   not  scull  any   of  tho 

st«1.iiii-iit.    ■'  IHrrrll.      <,|-K-ii5iiK  iln-Mi  -knll-.  nlii'ri  tlm,  Lunk-iN-.l.  1.i'l'.ii.-l;lii.l. 

civi.-rs."  In-  -ay..  '■  wit.'  T  111  allruipr  1  Il.-ir  if.. r ii.li  uuillii  lnoi-  I..--IL 

tciin-h  Di-  «tull-  r,r  Ikmii-.  liny  >,iniM  im|.ii-o..it    t.„™i,ls    ili<n<viiiiniti^  rli.i 

fall  intoduit  almost  i  mmcd  Intel  v  ;  lint  ethnic  character  uf  Iho  race, 
I  fount],  on  eipwing  them  for  i  few 


leading  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mound,  the  surface  of  which 
is  so  arranged  as  to  conduct 
tlie  rain-water  into  these  ori- 


mound,  the  top-piece  of  the 
shaft  immediately  below  the 
perforated  bricks,  and  also 
the  first  rings,  are  full  of 
small  holes  to  admit  any 
stray  moisture ;  and  bo- 
sides  this,  for  the  sjiaee  of 


>ftha 


Section  of  drain. 
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sjn-ciin<!ii»  of  (.'lmldiron  fictile  art  which  can  lie  regarded  as 
(.■xliiliiting  elegance  of  form,  or,  indued,  Liny  -cn~o  of  beauty  as 


■  ii.iiiud  from  nlililv.  Such  specimens  are,  in  fact,  -onie- 
what  scarce,  hot  they  are  not  wholly  wtuilmg.  Among  th" 
va.-ej  and  drinking- vessels  with  which  the  ChahhcaD  tombs 


CfciMmn  vn»,  JrlnkinB-v nml  iinpW  orihe  KCOWl  period. 

ubound,  while  liie  majority  are  characterised  by  a  certain 
rudeness  1ml h  of  shn]ie  and  material.'"  no  in-m-ionally  meet 
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with  specimens  of  a  higher  character,  which  would  nut  shrink 
from  a  comparison  with  tho  ordinary  productions  of  Greek 
fictile  art,  A  number  of  these  itrc  represented  in  the  second 
woodcut  on  the  preceding  page  which  exhibits  several  forms  not 
hitherto  jiuhl  ished  — some  IsLki -n  from  drawings  hy  Mr.  I'hur  -hill, 
the  urtist  who  accompanied  Mr.  Loftus  on  his  first  journey; 
others  drawn  for  the  present  work  from  vases  now  in  tin:  Jiriti-h 
Museum. 

It  is  evident,  that,  while  I  ho  vases  of  the  first  group  are  rouirhlv 
mipiilili'd  hy  tin-  ham),  the  vases  and  lamps  nC  tin-  fecund  hnve 
been  carefully  shaped  by  tho  aid  of  tho  potter's  wheel.  These 


CL&lilmn  ]nTn|«  of  the  second  perioiL 


last  fire  formed  <>r  a  far  finer  eluy  than  the  earlier  specimens, 
and  have  sometimes  a  slight  glaze  upun  them,  which  ;idd'  mr.eh 
to  their  beauty. 

In  ft  few  instances  tho  works  of  she  Chnld;eans  in  iliis  material 
belong  to  mimetic  art,  of  which  they  are  rude  but  interesting 
specimens.  Some  of  the  primitive  graves  at  Senkareh  yielded 
tablets  of  baked  elay,  on  which  were'  represented,  in  low  relief, 
simielimcs  single  li^iiics  of  nun,  semelinu-s  groups  smiiel iioi-s 
men  in  combination  with  animals.  A  scene  in  which  a  lion  is 
disturbed  in  his  feast  off  »  bullock,  by  a  man  armed  with  a  club 
and  a  tnaee  or  batehet,  possesses  remarkable  spirit,  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  strange  drawing  of  the  lion's  uplifted  leg,  might  Le 
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regarded  jis  a  very  creditable  pci'tor. 
is  represented  devouring  ti  pros!  rate 
exhibits  ft  pugilistic  en  counter  aftoi 
of  modem  England!1  It  is  perha 
tablets  belong  to  the  Chaldiean  or 


die  a  third 
■■A  fashion 


but  i 


ude  tl,ei 


uden 


earlier  rnthor  than  the  lat 

The  only  other  works  having  anything  of  m 
that  can  be  distinctly  assigned  to  tlie  prim 
certain  number  of  engraved  cylinders,  some 
curious.  It  is  clearly  established  that  the  cyl 
winch  are  jiencrally  id'  wrjiuntiiie,  meteoric  si 
dony,  or  other  similar  substance,  were  tiio  ; 
their  possessors,  wins  impress! -J  litem  upon  th 
formed  the  ordii 
□early  so,'1  and 
length ;  ordinarily  they 
diameter.  A  hole  is  bored  throuf. 
so  thai  it  could  be  morn  H]>on  a  sti 
in  sonic  of  the  earliest  hmilw  which 
have  been  worn  round  the  wrist  in 
this  way.1  In  early  times  they  may 
have  been  impressed  by  the  hand: 
but  afterwards  it  was  common  tc 
place  Ihem  upon  a  bronze  or  cop- 
per axis  attached  to  a  handle,  I > v 


i  the  Babylonian-' 
id  simplicity  fav. 


osgod  tbem  upon  the  moist  clav  which 
rial  for  writing."    They  arc  round,  or 
from  half-an-inch  to  three  inches  iu 
about  one-third  of  their  length  in 
one  from  end  to  end. 


)  of  v 


>  idle 


across  tile  clay  from  one  end  to  the       *™  t,I  M"  °°  ""^ 
other."     The  cylinders  aro  frequently  unengraved,  and  this  is 
most  eouimtmly  their  eumliliun  in  the  primitive  tombs;  but  there 
is  some  very  curious  evidence,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 

11  S™  Loftus,  Child™  and  Sniitia,  '  Jt>nn*il  A'intiC  Swicl't,  vol  jr. 
p.  358.                 1  IWJ.  p.2i7.             !  p.2"'- 

!  laj-jini,  .Vm"r'h  n/.l  A,,-. ■;/'»,.  j ■  j ■_  '  Mr.  tjn-.ii.l  fi'in-.n!  n'll^LHi-  fif  il,t 

'His.   ;  Itiiiiliiis.mV  viil.  i.      lirrw  il          >|«-'iiii.-n.    (.V™..A  ,i,.d 

]>.  XV,  :  llirrhs  .h.,-fi,t  l;,tUry,  vol.  i.  I;.ii..,hu.  j>.  fiilLi.)    Thf  «1»jvi-  ri'im-si'ti- 

p.  114.  tattoo  gives  tlto  probsbti  furnt  of  Ibc 

■  Sometimes   the  iitlei  are  lUghUj  bnmie  letting. 
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art  of  engraving  them  was  really  known  and  practised  (tkimgli 
doubtless  in  rare  instances)  nt  a  very  early  date.  The  si-net 
cylinder  of  the  monarch  who  founded  the  most  ancient  of  the 
buildings  nt  Mti.L'li'-ir.  Wnrka.  Senkaivli,  and  N'ift'.-r.  and  who  (lms 
stuudsat.  the  head  of  the  mnnumcntal  kind's,  was  in  tin  -  possession 

from  it  in  preserve!  in  bis  '  Travels,'*  The  signet  cylinder  of 
iliis  monarch's  sun  has  Uvn  rcceutlv  recovered,  and  is  now  in 
the  ISiilish  ^fnsciim.    W'r.  arc  entitled  to  conclude  from  the  datii 


Signet  sjrllndir  of  King  Drukh. 


tlius  in  our  possession  thut  the  art  of  cylinder-engraving  hm], 

letters  of  tho  inscriptions,  which  give  the  names  of  the  kim/s 

nil  the  stamps!  bricks  of  (In:  period  : :  hut  flu'  figures,  have  hen 
as  well  cut,  and  ns  flowing!)'  traced,  as  those  of  n  much  later 
date.  It  "as  thought  possible  that  the  artist  employed  hy  Sir 
R.  Porter  Iiad  given  a  flu! tyring  representation  of  his  oi-isiiud  : 
but  the  newly  recovered  relic,  known  ns  the  "  cylinder  of  Dgi," 
bears  upon  it  figures  of  quite  as  great  excellence;  and  we  are 
thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  luitli  mechanical  and  artistic 

•  lYuttU  n  Otorgia,  Ptrlia,  Uc,  vol.  il.  pi  79,  fig.  6.     '  S«  .ban,  TP-  63,  04,  60. 
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tlio*  very  primitive  implements  which  have  Icon  found  in  the 
drift;  but  tliey  lire  of  a  work  mil  Fillip  nt  leust  us  unskilled  us 
that  of  the  ordinary  stone  celts  of  Western  uml  Northern  Europe, 
which  till  the  discoveries  of  M.  Perthes  wcn>  rcgunled  us  the 


most  ancient  hmnnii  remuiiis  in  our  'puirler  of  the  globe.  Thev 
indicate  sonic  practical  knowledge  of  tin'  cleavage  of  silicious 
rocks,  kit  they  show  no  power  of  producing  ,.ven  such  liuisli  as 
the  colts  frequcnlly  exhibit.  In  one  ease  only  hus  a  flint  instru- 
ment been  discovered  per- 
feclly  regular  iu  form,  und 
presenting  a  sharp  angular 
exactness.  The  instrument, 
which  Is  figured  here,  is  a  sort  of  long  parallelogram,  round  ut 
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th<- hurl;,  mid  with  it  «■■''■['>  de}'ii-=s;.i;i  il.nvn  its  fliiin.  lis  use  is 
Hiiri.-rtiiin  :  hut,  aironliii^  to  11  iiudih-  odiijivinre,  it  mtiy 
hiivr  been  ili'tfipiidl  fur  iiii !H-i -7-sinir  H-liuni.'t.i.-r.-  upon  the  moist 
i-liiy  of  tablets  anil  i:\ limler^  — ft  purpose  fur  wkii-li  it  is  Kuid  to 
be  excellently  fitted.1" 

Tbe  metallurgy  of  the  Chuldieaus,  though  indicative  of  a 
higher  sNile  of  civili/nlinn  ami  n  i_-re;iti-r  knowledge  nf  the  useful 
arts  than  their  stone  iveupmus,  is  still  of  a  souieivhnt  rude  cha- 
racter, and  indicates  n.  Tintion  but  just  emerging  out  of  an  almost 


barbaric  simplicity.  Jletal 


be  scarce,  and  not  mnnv 
kinds  are  found.  There 
is.  no  silver,  zinc,  or  pla- 
tinum; bat  only  gold, 
copper,  tiu,  lead,  and 
iron.  Gold  is  found  in 
bends,    ear-rings,  and 


it  becomes  bronze,  and  is  rendered  suitable  fur  implements  a 
weapons."    Lend  is  ivirc,  incurring  only  in  ft  Very  few  specim 
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as  in  one  jar  or  Lottie,  ami  in  what  sterna  to  be  it  portion  of  a 
pipe,  brought  by  Mr.  Loi'tus  from  Mnghcir.  Iron,  111  already 
obserred,  is  extremely  uncommon  J,  anil,  when  it.  occurs,  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  riue^  and  b;myl<?s  which  j™  to  have  been  among 
the  favourite  adornments  of  the  people.  Bronze  is,  however, 
even  for  these,  the  more  common  material.  •  It  is  sometimes 
ui-mil'Ii!  tliiti  uii'l  elei:;i!it  shapes,  tapi'ring  to  11  point  ut 
I'illicr  extremity;  sometimes  tile  lonii  into  which  it  is  east  is 
eo  ir.-iu  and  massive,  resembling  a  solid  bar  twisted  into  a  rude 


circle.  For  all  ordinary  purposes  of  utility  it.  is  the  common 
m i -t i«  1  used.  A  bronze  er  copper  bowl  is  found  in  almost,  every 
lomb;  bronze  bolts  reimiin  in  the  pieees  of  marble  used  for  tes- 
S'.'lntinir  ;:l  bronze  ring's  sometimes  strengthen  the  cones  used  for 
ornament ing  walls;*  bronze  weopoiis  and  instruments  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  common;  and  in  the  same  material  have  been  found 
chains  nails,  toe  and  linger  rings,  armlets,  bracelets,  and  ri;h- 

No  lon<r  or  detailed  account  can  bo  given  of  the  textile 
fabrics  of  the  ancient  ( 'hald;euns  ;  but.  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  was  a  branch  of  industry  in  which  they  particularly 
excelled.  We  know  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Joshua  a 
Riliyluniaii  gonuenl  had  been  imported  into  Palestine,  and  uas 
of  so  rare  a  beauty  as  to  attract  the  covetous  regards  of  Achan, 

'  Sit  Iht  small  wH-Jcut  on  p.  SI.         I  Ij  given;  and  fnr  the  use  nf  brume 
'Keep.  S.I;  «Ikt'  11  r.'in.-.-iiliOi.iN      ririjis.  »i>  .A.<.r.i/i/  (/«  Miatk  Svcirty, 
iif   HiiB  mtulo  of  oniamuiiEing    walla  \  vu1.xt.jl4U. 
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in  common  with  certain  largo  masses  of  the  precious  inetals.5 
The  very  ancient  cylinder  figured  above,6  must  belong  ta  a  time 
at  least  five  or  six  centuries  earlier  ;  upon  it  we  observe  flounced 
ami  feinted  ^!inm-nls.  iltiiciil'-k  striped,  ami  i udieative  ii|i]ui- 
rcntly  of  an  advanced  state  of  tcviile  laa^ubirture.  licceut 

peculiar  cireumstaneos  resist,  the  destructive  poiver  of  thirty  or 
forty  centuries  ;  and  consequently  we  have  but  few  traces  of  the 
actual  fabrics  in  use  among  the  primitive  people.  Pieces  of 
linen  are  siiicl  to  have  been  found  attaching  to  some  of  the 
skeletons  in  the  tombs  ;T  and  tlie  snn-dried  brick  which  supports 

evidence  either  as  to  the  material  in  use,  or  as  to  the  character 
of  tin ■  lahrie.  in  Inter  times  1  i;d.y|.in  "as  cspcciallv  ''Oa'hrated 
for  its  robes  and  its  carpets'  Such  evidence  as  we  have  would 
seem  to  make  it  probable  that  hnth  nmnafaetuivs  ha-.  1  attained 
to  considerable  excellence  in  Chalbnan  times. 

The  only  sciences  in  which  the  early  Ohald.nins  can  at 
present  be  proved  to  have  excelled  lire  the  eogmite  on?;  of 
arithmetic  and  astronomy.  On  the  broad  and  monotonous 
plains  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  when/  the  earth  has  little  upon 
it  to  suggest  thought  or  please  by  variety,  the  "  variegated 
heaven,"  ever  changing  with  the  hours  nnd  with  tho  seasons, 
would  early  attract  attention,  while  the  clear  sky,  dry  atmo- 
sphere, and  level  horizon  wmld  afiV.nl  facilities  for  observations, 
so  soon  as  the  idea  of  them  surest  ed  it-elf  to  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants.  The.'-  (.'balda-an  leamini;"  of  a  Liter  a^o  1  appears 
to  have  been  originated,  in  all  its  branches,  by  tho  primitive 

We  are  informed  by  Simplicius  that  Callisthenes,  who  accom- 
panied Alexander  to  1'abybin.  s.-nt  In  Ari -telle  Irian  Ibat  capital 


Cbap.  V. 


a  series  of  astronomical  olw.-rvat  ions',  ivlii.-li  lie  had  found  pre- 
served there,  extending  back  to  a  period  of  1903  years  from 
Alexander's  conquest  of  the  city."  Epigenes  related  that  these 
nbsri'viitioiis  were  iv<:nidrd  upon  tiiblets  uf  bukeil  day,'1  which  is 
unite  iu  accordance  with  ail  that  we  know  of  the  literary  habits  of 
the  pimple.  They  must  have  extended,  according  to  Simplicius, 
as  far  back  as  B.C.  2231,  and  would  tin' r  rib  re  stem  to  have  been 
[■"tiitm-nced  iiinl  (virrinl  on  I'm-  numv  iviiturios  by  tin:  primitive 


Cimldr; 


We 


of  ( 


the; 


l  pre 


C8  at  first  extremely  s: 
hide  that  they  were  of  a  real  and  sub- 
hero  is  nothing  fanciful,  or  (so  to  speak) 


'cnlly  d< 


ud  char! 
red  tho 


iirly 


s  thev  »ei 
n  by  We- 


lt may  have  been  tins  astronomim!  kmmkdye  of  tlie  Clinl- 
dieaiia  which  gavo  them  tho  confidence  to  adventure  on  im- 
portant voyages.  Scripture  tells  us  of  the  later  people,  that 
'*  their  cry  was  in  thy  ships;  "  "  and  the.  early  iusiriplions  not 
onlv  make  freipient  mention  of  the  "ships  of  Ur,"  but  by 


?  Tliis  IW&snfip  linn  "ften  Iieen  rvfero.il 
lo,  hm  rnri>ly  <|Uo[ul.  Sinijiliirlns  ur|:iire 
tb.lt  tho  Earlier  Grt-sk  nritrre  on 
astronomy  tun  loss  value  than  III? 
iatiroD.es:—  t,i  to  (ilju-u  tAi  Orb  KaA' 

TfzpaTijptj.xtif  AfmiaSm  lit  Tip  'EA- 
AdSfl,  tou  ,,WiI'tu;lA"^  touVo 

tpvpivt   xtijitr  ttAr  that  nal  4tna- 
stater  ipivv.  vixc*  to*  XP»'«  '*".<(- 
ai'*oou  toii  Manrflopat  rru'ftyilrof, 
•  Ilia.  //.  iK   vii.  55.  "Epiuenei 


jnscriptDB  docol." 
1  See  above,  p.  "G. 
>  Thti  is  dutlnujj  a 

of  the  earliest  temples  ma 
llinl  thef  WEn  applied  (a 
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connecting  these  vessels  with  those  of  Ethiopia 1  seem  1o  imply 
that  they  were  navigated  to  considerable  distances.  Unfortu- 
nately we  possess  no  materials  from  which  to  form  any  idea 
either  of  the  make  and  character  of  the  Chaldtcau  vessels,  or  of 
the  nature  of  tho  trade  in  which  they  were  employed.  Wo 
may  perhaps  assume  that  at  first  they  were  cither  canoes 
hollowed  out  of  a  palm-trunk,  or  reed  fabric  made  water:  Id  it 
by  n  coating  of  bitumen.  The  Chaldee  trading  operations  lav, 
110  doubt,  chiefly  in  the  Persian  Gulf;'  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  even  in  very  early  times  they  were  not  confined  to  this 
sheltered  basin.  The  gold,  whi eh  was  so  lavishly  used  in  de- 
en  rati  on, 3  could  only  have  been  obtained  in  the  necessary  quau- 
tilies  from  Africa  or  India;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  limt 
one,  if  not  both,  of  these  countries  wus  vi-ited  by  the  (.'lmHieau 
traders. 

Astronomical  investigations  coldd  not  in.'  conducted  without  a 
fair  pnilicieiicy  in  the  science  of  nilutbcr.  It  would  be  reason- 
able to  conclude,  from  tho  admitted  character  of  the  Chaldreans 
as  astronomers,  that  they  were  familiar  with  most  arithmetical 
processes,  even  hie!  we  no  evidence  upon  the  subject.  Evidence, 
however,  to  a  eerlnin  extent,  dues  exist.  On  a  f ablet  found  at 
Senkaieh.  anil  belonging  jirtiUttil'i  to  !in  early  period,  a  tablo  of 
squares  is  given,  correctly  calculated  from  one  to  sixty.*  The 
system  of  notation,  which  is  here  used,  is  very  curious.  Berosus1 
inform;  us  that,  in  their  computations  of  time,  the  Chablaaiis 
employed  an  alternate  sexagesimal  and  decimal  notation, 
reckoning  the  yeurs  by  the  boss,  the  ner,  and  the  tar— the  mis 
being  a  term  of  (iO  years,  the  ner  one  of  GOO,  and  the  Mr 
one  of  3fitlll  (or  CO  Bosses).  It  appears  front  tho  Senhareh 
monument,  that  they  occasionally  pursued  the  same  practice 
in  mere  numerical  calculations,  as  "ill  he  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract : — 

1  Sir  II.  lUn  llnnon  In  the  Journal  of  IV.  p.  SIS ;  »nj  cciin]jnrc  LofWl  0',.r:- 

tl*  Axialb- w.l.  Kill.  p.  IBS.  :           ■•■„!                p.  2 16. 

*  SV-o  lli^r™',  _  1  ■  I . r f ..-  ,\,ifi..«.,,  nil.  ii.  1  An  l.uti  li.  I /„■„,.  Cm.  i.  I.  p.  1, 
p.  23".  E.T.             1  Supra,  p.  SI.  «].  Moi. 

•  s™  Jnnal  >■/  lit  AswHq  Sac.  vol. 
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In  Arabic  numerals  this  table  may  lie  expressed  as  follows:— 


The  calculation  is  ia  every  rase  correct ;  anil  the  notation  is 
by  means  of  two  signs — the  simple  wedge  |  ,  and  the  arrow- 
head '  ;  th"  ncdge  representing  the:  unit,  the  soss  ((!!.)),  and  I  he 
.'!.]■  (:il|iH0.  while  (lie  iiirmvhoad  expresses, [lie  decades  of  each 
series,  or  the  nimihers  1.0  uml  U00."  The  notation  is  cumbrous, 
hut  scureely  mure  so  than  that  of  the  Romans.    It  would  hi: 


»ll<    II    [.li.. I    i>f    \i-an.      Cl  nijaiv.-         Tll.it.  I;..'   i.li),  'ill:  ml..  T-   uhich  hul  din> 

KM,  ibiK  mitfltiim  Oinl  i.l"  Till'  M.-tl i.  nii^       til,,-  -T^ii!  nVrt        4U0,  and  SUM. 
(Frsicott,  Hiltory  »/  the  (WjiKrf  0/  I 
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It  is  not  probable  that  at  any  time  it  m.  the  notation  In  ordi- 
nury  u*.  Numbers  wriv  conn  in  hi  ly  i/xpivsynl  in  :i  msmm-r  unt 
nnliko  the  liomnn,aH  will  be  st-i'ii  by  the  subjoined  tubK  One, 
ten,  a  bnndred,  and  a  thousand,  ha'd  distinct  signs.  Fifty  had 
the  same  sign  as  the  unit— a  simple  wedge.  The  other  number* 
ivcro  composed  from  these  elements. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

Chaldjea,  unlike  Egypt,  lias  preserved  !o  our  day  but  few 
records  of  (lie  private  ordomcstic.  1 J i'r?  of  its  inhabitants.  Beyond 
the  t'um  ii.vi  1  cii-liiiiii.  In  which  reference  was  made  ill  the  last 

account  of  llitir  general  modi;  of  life,  manners,  and  usages. 
Some  attempt,  bowever,  must  be  made  to  tbroir  together  the 
f  w  points  of  this  nature  on  which  we  have  obtained  any  light 
from  recent  researches  in  Mesopotamia. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  tin;  roiinunii  people  among  the  Chnl- 
'ia:iiis  seems  ti>  have  coiisi-1  id  nt'  ;i  single  i_'anncnl,  a  short  tunic, 

tunic  very  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  Madan  Arabs  ut  the 
present  day.-'  Tn  this  may  sometimes  have  been  added  an  <il!,,i, 
or  cloak,  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  mul  ial Misir  below  tin;  tunic, 
abont  half-nay  down  the  calf  of  the  leg.3  The  materi:il  of  the 
former  we  may  perhaps  presume  to  have  been  linen,  which  best 
suits  the  eliinate.  and  is  11  fal  ric  liamd  in  the  ancient  tombs.1 
The  outer  cloak  was  roost  likely  of  woollen,  and  served  to 
protect  hunters  and  others  against  the  occasional  inclemency  of 
the  air.  The  feet  were  unprotected  by  either  shoes  or  sandals  ; 
on  the  heail  was  worn  a  sliull-cnp,  or  else  a  bund  of  camel's 
hair1— the  germ  of  the  turban  which  lias  now  become  universal 

throughout  the  East. 


'  Sw  nbocp,  pp.  85-BO.  1  Soe  Luflus.  a,z/,/.r,i  ,:nl  ,-'ijh,,iii.1. 

■  -Mr.  Ijifu  nk,-  rlii"  comparison  p.  KB. 

(OjiJrru  an  J  J-vawiui,  p.  S57).    lor  re-  '  Aniilk  J;wml,  vol.  iv.  p.  271. 

prcswaaiiuin  ur  (lie  nwtinm-  »*  1-nflij*.  .      1  Ij>ftn«.  p.  USB.  Comparer  ihi-  conlrnl 

|i[i.  '-•:>:,   2;.*.  aiin  i   m>.|   liirli  (-..■„.„;  stl.n. I i UK  :i-.ir.'  In  ll.c  .■viimL.T  ,.L  nlikii 

Mnufr,  pi.  iii.  6g.  in).  a  rcprtjanalion  is  glnn,  p.  »4, 
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The  costume  of  flic  rir.'hcf  cksses  was  more  elaborate.  A  high 
mitre,  of  a  very  peculiar  appearance,"  or  else  a  low  cap,  orna- 
mented with  two  curved  horns,  covered  tlie  hood. 
The  neck  nnd  arms  were  bare.  The  chief  far- 
moot  was  n  lung  gmni  or  ruin;  extending  from 
tlie  neck  to  the  feet,  commonly  eitlier  strijied 
or  flounced,  or  both  ;  and  sometimes  also  adorned 
with  fringe.  This  robe,  which  was  scanty  ac- 
cording to  modem  notions,  appears  not  to  have 
been  fastened  by  any  girdle  or  cincture  round 
the  waist,  but  to  h;ive  been  kept  in  place  liy  passing 
over  one  shoulder,  a  slit  or  hole  being  made  for 
the  arm  on  one  side  of  the  dress  only.  In  some  cases  the 
upper  part  of  the  dress  seems  to  have  been  detached  from  the 
lower,  and  io  hove  formed  a  sort  of  jacket, 
which  reached  about  to  the  hips. 

ommonly  worn  straight 
■isp  curls,  as  by  the  As- 


The  board  v 
>nd  long,  not 


either  side  the  face  and  down  the  bad;. 
Ornaments  were  much  affected,  i-speci;illy 
by  the  women.    Bronze  and  irou  baagles 


terial.  Tho  men  seem  to  have  carried  generally  a 
cylinder  in  agate  or  other  hard  stone,  which  was  us 


'  Sec  tlie  time  cylinder,  where  tvrn  I  '  Tiylor  in  tin-  .hurmit  of  the  AaatK 
of  llic  llinv  BtmiJiiiy  tifurts  ivtnr  ihu  \u\.  jv.  |>.  272. 

mlLre  iii  juaUn,  ! 
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or  signet,  anil  pi' '1  ml >ly  worn  round  the  wrist."  Sometime-; 
ring?"  mid  even  bra  relets.1  formed  also  a  part  of  their  adorn- 

bands  fir  tillrts  of  the  pure  beaten  metal,  and  Mere  as  much  as 
an  inch  in  breadth. 

The  food  of  the  early  Chaldtenns  consisted  probably  of  tho 
various  esculents  which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  products 
of  tho  territory.'  The  chief  support,  however,  of  the  mass  of 
the  population  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  tlie  dates,  ninth  still  form 
the  main  sustenance  of  those  who  inhabit  the  country.  It  is 
clear  that  in  Babylonia,  as  in  Scythia,'  tho  practice  existed  of 
hurving  with  a  man  a  i|ii!iul  itv  of  the  food  to  wliich  he  had  been 
accustomed  during  life.  In  the  Chahhcan  sepulchres  a  number 
of  dishes  are  always  ranged  rnund  the  skeleton,  containing  the 
litilitnim  of  the  defeased  person,  and  in  these  dishes  are  almost 
invariably  found  a  number  of  date-stones.  They  are  most  com- 
monly unaccompanied  by  any  traces  of  other  kinds  of  food ; 
occasionally,  however,  besides,  date-stones,  the  bones  of  fish  and 
of  ehiokens  have  been  discovered,  from  which  we  may  conclude 
that  those  animals  were  eaten,  at  any  rate  by  the  upper  classes. 
Herodotus'  tolls  ns  that  in  his  day  three  triors  of  Babylonians  . 
subsisted  on  fish  alone;  and  the  present  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Mesopotamia  make  it  a  principal  article  of  their  diet.5  Tho 
rivers  and  the  marshes  produce  it  in  great  abundance,  while  the 
sea  is  also  at  band,  if  the  fresh-water  supply  slmnld  fail.  C'nrp 
and  barbel  arc  the  principal  f refill- water  sorts,  and  of  thosu  the 

to,,,,,,  t.„„  to  „  »,r,  6,«t  ,i»  in  tho  Euphrates.   An  ently 

tablet,  now  in  tho  British  Museum,  represents  a  man  carrying  a 
large  fish  by  the  head,  which  may  be  a  carp,  though  the  species 
can  scarcely  be  iilentitied.  There  is  evidouee  that  tho  wild-boar 
was  also  eaten  by  the  primitivo  people ;  for  Sir.  Loftus  found  a 
jaw*  of  this  animal,  with  tho  tusk  etiil  remaining,  lying  in  a 


■  At  Oiin  i-t  ilif  i-.-iomi  uliifli  n.  \n  ;  jiint  .■iHii^nr--  ./"urn.  vol.  iv. 
Hit'  signi-l  .■vliuiU-r  Blw.ij.  iici'ii|.i<->  in  1  p.  aM.  '  Sop  >lov,.,  ;i:i.;Si,. 
Ihf  t.-niLn.  (.I.'i/.V  j-iu,r,.(l,  xv.  '•  llon-ti.  ii .  7  1  (  Amlitir'f  "d  l  mi:  ],i !  L.  1,. 
p.  JJl.)  vol.  iiL  pp.  61-03).          '  Ibid.  i.  L'[H>. 

■  lull,  p.  4  la.  >  Ujunl.  .\ia,cch  111J  lla'-jhm,  clt. 
1  Scvctittiuiiiatlgiircin  Ihecjlimier,  niv.  p.  567. 
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shallow  elav  il.sli  in  one  of  the  tomb.-.'     I'eihups  we  may  be 

tivu  L'liii]il;t.-i!ii!J  ;nli:i-ii.'i  chfiiij  on  veiM able  productions.  Tfie 
variety  mid  excellence  of  such  esculents  are  prominently  put 
liinviinl  !jy  IIitusb  in  his  account  nl  the  nri;rii.ial  in mdkioii  of 
I  lie  country  ; 7  and  they  .-till  I'm  ill  the  principal  -aipped.  of  thn?e 
who  now  inhabit  it. 

Wo  are  told  that  Nimtod  was  "a  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord;"8  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  account  already  given  of 

the  animals  indigenous  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,*  Unit  there  was 
ahundaiit  room  for  the  display  of  fi  sportsman's  skill  and  (hiring: 
when  men  first  settled  in  that  region.  The  Senkareh  tablets 
show  tin.'  boldness  and  voracity  of  tin-  ChuliJff-isii  lion,  which  not 
only  levied  contributions  on  the  settlers'  cuttle,'  but  occasionally 
ventured  to  attack  man  himself.  We  have  not  as  yet  any 
bunting  scenes  belonging  to  these  early  times;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  bow  was  the  chief  weapon  used  against 
tlii.'  kiliL'  of  beasts,  whii.-i.'  nssailalit.s  commonly  ]  ■  1  ■ .  - 1 1  ■  r-  remaining 
at  n  respectful  distance  from  him*  The  wild-boar  may  have 
been  hunted  in  the  same  way,  or  bo  may  kavo  been  attacked 
with  the  spear — a  weapon  1 mil Ly  well  known  with  the  bow  to 
the  early  settlers.1  Fish  mere  certainly  taken  with  the  hook  ; 
for  lUh-hooks  have  been  found  in  the  tombs;'  but  probablv  thev 
were  also  cuptured  in  nets,  which  are  among  the  earliest  of 
human  inventions.5 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  primitive  population  must  have 
been  engajrcil  in  maritime  pursuits.  In  the  earliest,  iiiseript inns 
we  find  constant  mention  of  (lie  "ships  of  Mr,"  which  appear  to 
have  traded  with  Ethiopia— a  country  whence  ma;-  have  been 
derived  the  gold,  which — as  has  been  already  shown — was  so 
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linycly  by  tin1  (  in  ornamentation."    It  would  lie 

jiiti  rotiui;  i-ould  wt:  regard  it  as  priivi-il  that  they  traded  also 
with  tlif!  I )  11]  i  nil  pcti  insula ;  I  ml  tin'  "  rough  "f  nnn!,  tijqui- 
r>  ::!hi  lot!:."  wlii.-l:  Mr.  Taylor  din'.n ori.-.l  in  the  tri-i-sil  temple  at 
Mughoiiy  belong  imm!  probably  to  the  time  of  its  repair  by 
Nabonidus  than  to  that  of  its  original  const  ruction  by  a  Clinldtean 
monarch.  The  Sea-god  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  venera- 
tion at  Ur  and  elsewhere;  and  Borosus  appears  to  have  preserved 
an  authentic  tradition,  where  be  makes  the  primitive  iieople  of 


into  contact  with  any  more  advanced  people,  they  must  have 
increased  the  intelligence,  as  well  as  the  material  resources,  of 
those  employed  in  them,  and  so  have  advanced  their  civilization. 

Such  arc  the  few  conclusions  concerning  the  manners  of  tbo 
Chaldeans  which  alone  we  seem  to  have  any  right  to  form  with 
our  present  means  of  information. 

•  Sot  oboi-Q,  p.  81.  1  set  which  wwliri  Uu  BUth  nf  Asia. 
Journal  of  Me  Am'ttc  S-icMy.  i-rf.      inr  lulling  I>ut)i  lire  tu.liun  On<iw 
it.  p.  364.  Ih-  Ptnlw  Gulf.    Ow  Renal.  I.  I  : 

«  ii-tii/m.  Hill.  Cntr.  I.  B.  c.     The      .linhnr'i  Tmislituin,  vol.  i.  p.  Ii;t, 

-UliI  .W  of  Umtnt.  like  Ihit  of  |  Dole'.) 

ilctulDUn,  ij  nol  our  Btd  Sen,  but  the  \ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
'  EELIGION. 

'I'll!'.  ■!]  oi'  tin'  ( i  ill  (In1:)  us.  from  [)[■:"■  vc-rv  earliest  times  to 

wl  i  ii'li  tins  1 1  ml  in  lui'h  I  s  I'jiiTV  u-  bark,  Wiiii,  in  ils  mil  ward  aspect,  a 
polytheism  of  a  very  elaborate  diameter.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
there  iiuiv  havi'  liL'i'ii  esoteric  <-x pi :ii int ii ins,  known  to  'he  priests 
mid  the  more  learned,  which,  resolving  tin'  personages  of  the 
Pantheon  into  the  powers  of  nature,  reconciled  the  apparent 
multiplicity  of  gods  with  monotheism,  or  even  with  atheism.1 
So  fiir,  however,  as  outward  appearances  were  concerned,  the 
worship  wa.s  grossly  polytheistic,  \  aiious  deities,  whom  it  was 
not  considered  at  all  necessary  to  trace  to  a  single  stock,  divided 
tin-  allegiance  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the  kings,  who  regarded 
wilh  equal  respect,  and  glorified  with  equally  exalted  epithets, 
some  fifteen  or  wNteeu  [iersonagos.  Nest  to  (huso  principal  gods 
were  a  far  more  numerous  assemblage  of  inferior  or  secondary 
divinities,  less  often  mentioned,  and  regarded  as  less  worthy  of 
honour,  hut  still  recognised  generally  through  the  country. 
Finally,  the  Pantheon  contained  a  host  of  mere  local  gods  or 
genii,  every  town  mid  almost  every  village  in  Babylonia  being 
under  the  protection  of  its  own  particular  divinity. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  give  a  complete  account  of  thia  vast 
and  complicated  system.    The  subject  is  still  but  partially 


1  ll  appear*  from  EuscMus  (fflmn. 
Oiii.immLc.li.)  and  SynmlHis  (ci,wj- 
grapK  vol.  I,  pp.  BO-M)  ifinl  L!?rc«UB  at 
any  rale  nfl  tliia  ium  to  the  Baby- 
loutnn  mythology-  What  in  commonly 
tvporteil  of  Pythat'orn*,  DmoCrllUS, 
□  nil  otbu*,  wba  an.'  nld  In  hare  drami 
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worked  out  by  cuneiform  scholars ;  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
understanding  it  nre  great;  and  in  many  portions  to  which 
spoeial  attention  has  been  paid  it  is  strangely  perplexing  and 
bewildering*  All  that  will  be  attempted  in  the  present  place 
is  to  convey  an  idi-a  of  the  general  character  of  the  ( 'huM;oaii 
religion,  and  to  givo  some  information  with  regard  to  the 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  bo  noticed  that  the  religion  was  to 
a  certain  extent  astral.  The  heaven  itself,  the  sun,  the  uiuon, 
and  the  fivo  planets,  have  each  their  representative  in  the 
C'lnildii'un  1'uiifliciiu  arming  tin'  ehief  objects  of  worship.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed  tin:!  ihi:  astral  element  is  not 
universal,  hut  partial ;  and  that,  even  where  it  has  place,  it  is 
Imt  one  aspect  of  the  mythology,  not  by  any  means  its  full  and 
complete  exposition.  Tin-  ( 'haid;eau  religion  even  here  is  far 
from  heing  mere  Suba-anism — the  simple  worship  of  tire  "  host 
of  heaven."  The  tether,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  still  more  the 
five  planetary  gods,  are  sum-t  liing  almye  ami  beyond  those  parts 
of  nature.  Like  the  classical  Apollo  and  Diana,  Mars  and 
Wiiii*,  they  are  i-cal  persons,  with  il  life  aii'l  a  history,  a  power 
and  an  indKon.-c,  which  no  ingenuity  can  translate  into  a  meta- 
phorical n -presentation  of  phenomena  attaching  to  the  air  and 
to  tho  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  the 
gods  of  this  class  are  really  of  astronomical  origin,  and  not 
rallicr  primitive  deities,  who.-e  ehnr;ieters  and  attrihutes  were, 
to  a  great  extent,  fixed  and  settled  before  tire  notion  arose  of 
emulating  them  with  certain  parts  of  nature.  Occasional !y 
they  seem  to  represent  heroes  rather  lhau  celestial  bodies ;  and 
they  liave  all  attributes  quite  distinct  from  their  physical  or 
astronomical  character. 

Secondly,  the  striking  resemblance,  of  the  Chalda-air  system 
to  that  of  the  Classical  Mythology  seems  worthy  of  pari ieiilur 
attention.  This  resemblance  is  too  general,  and  too  close  in 
some  respects,  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  mere  accident 
has  produced  the  coincidence.    In  the  Pantheons  of  Greece  and 

'  Sw  tin-  Esmiy  cf  Sir  11.  Iliiwlin-™  iii  rln-  nutli.-r'-  WV-mMuj.  vol.  I.  |>  jSj  ; 
from  which  mui[  of  tIjl-  i  i aiwl  in  iliii  dmr-rii  in-  liken. 
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H'HiK'.  mi' I  in  tliiit  ijf  Cliah.hea.  IIll'  rami'  iieiicra!  grouping  is  '■■< 
be  rerognised;  tin;  same  genealogical  succession  is  not  [infre- 
quently to  bo  traced ;  nnd  in  some  axes  even  the  familiar  names 
ami  titles  (if  classical  ilivinil ies  iidmil  (if  the  most  curious  illus- 
tration and  explanation  from  Chuldtean  sources.     We  can 

immii';iti(ui  of  delict's  --a  passage  in  very  earlv  times,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  lands  washed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, of  mythological  notions  and  ideas.  It  is  a  probable 
ci  inject  lire  3  tliaf  "  among  the  primitive  tribes  who  dwelt  on  the 
Tigris  aii'l  Kuphiafes,  when  the  cuneiform  alphabet  Mas  invented 
and  when  inch  writing  was  lirst  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
religion,  a  S  ytliic  or  Scytho-Arian  race  existed,  who  slibse- 
rpicntiy  migrated  to  Europe,  ami  brought  with  them  those 
mythical  tradilions  wliieli,  as  objects  of  popular  belief,  had  been 
mixed  up  in  the  nascent  literature  of  their  native  country," 
and  that  these  traditions  were  passed  on  to  the  classical  nations, 
who  were  in  part  descended  from  this  Seylhie  or  Scytho-Arian 
people.* 

The  grouping  of  tin;  principal  ( IliaUlsran  deities  is  as  follows. 
At  the  head  of  the  Pantheon  stands  a  god,  II  or  Ha,  of  whom 
I  nit  little  i.s  known.  Mext  to  liim  is  a  Triad,  Aim,  II  il,  <>i'  TliJitu, 
and  lira  or  Hon,  who  correspond  closely  to  the  classical  Pinto, 
Jupiter,  and  Neptune.  Eauh  of  these  is  accompanied  by  a 
female  prineiplo  or  wife,— Ana  bv  Amt,  BU  {or  Bel)  bv  Mvliia 
or  Boltis,  and  Hca  or  Hon  by  Davkina.  Then  follows  a  further 
Triad,  consisting  of  Sin  or  flurK,  the  Moon-god  ;  San  or  San*, 
tho  Sun  ;  and  Vvl,'  the  god  of  the  atmosphere.  The  members 
of  this  Triad  are  again  accompanied  by  female  powers  or  wives, 
—  Vul  by  a  goddess  culled  Shalt  or  Ta'h,  San  (the  Sun)  by  Gula. 
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or  Amini/,  and  Ilurli  (the  Moon)  by  11  palilcss  whose  name  i* 
wholly  uncertain,  but  whose  common  title  is  "  the  great  lady." 
Such  ore  the  goils  at  the  head  of  the  Pantheon.  Next  in  order 
to  them  we  find  a  irroup  uf  ti vu  niitmr  doilies,  the  repres. 'iila- 
tivea  of  the  five  planets,— Nin  or  Ninip  (Saturn),  Merodach 
(Jupiter),  Ncrgal  (Mars),  Ishtar  (Venus),  and  Nebo  (Mercury). 
These  together  constitute  what  we  hsivt;  called  the  jirtiict/i'i/ 
pods;  after  them  are  to  In:  placed  [In;  numerous  divinities  of  the 
second  and  third  order. 

These  principal  gods  do  not  appear  to  have  been  connected, 
like  the  Egyptian  and  the  classical  divinities,'  into  a  single 
^enealojieal  scheme;  vet  still  a  certain  anniiint  of  i-i/nlii:-ii.J,-,'/i 
was  considered  to  exist  among  tbem.  Ana  and  Bel,  for  instance, 
were  brothers,  tho  sons  of  U  or  Ea;  Vul  was  son  of  Ana; 
Hilrki,  the  Moon-god,  of  Bel;  XiJ-i  and  Mcruiiai'h  were  sons  el' 
Hea  or  Hob.  Many  deities,  however,  are  without  parentage, 
as  not  only  II  or  Ea,  but  Hen,  San  (the  Sun).  Ishtar,  ami  Nerval. 
Sometimes  tin;  rclatimiship  alleged  is  contused,  and  even  con- 
t-iilicl'ii-v,  as  in  the  case  r.f  Xin  or  Ninip,  who  is  at  ono  time 
the  son,  fit  another  the  father  of  Bel,  and  who  is  at  once  the  son 
and  the  husband  of  Beltis.  It  is  evident  that  the  genealogical 
aspect  is  not  that  Hpuii  which  milch  slrcss  is  intended  to  bo  laid, 
or  which  is  looked  upon  as  having  much  reality.  The  great 
gods  are  viewed  habitually  rather  as  a  hierarchy  of  co-equal 
powers,  than  as  united  by  ties  implying  on  tho  one  band  pre- 
eminence and  on  the  other  subordination. 

We  mnv  now  consider  briefly  the  charnclers  and  attributes  of 
the  several  deities,  so  far  ns  they  can  bo  made  out,  either  from 
the  native  records,  or  from  classical  tradition.  And  first, 
concerning  the  god  who  stands  in  some  sense  at  the  head  of 
the  Chaldeean  Pantheon, 


"  Thcw    ErhrniM    Ihcmsclvrs   wire  J  niu?i!  in  cliflen-nt  rlircv  by  rii§tin?t 

].rr.l.i,liS    l.-i'-  ;;i  iii':i!'i^i.-,iJ  ;il  lit'l.     In  ri.i  ililii^,  'ir  r: \.\  .3i-rii:,l  r.n's. 

r|...ir   fi.  Hi  -In.,,-  ill.'!    »-rv  mi  1  (S.-   Hil„-I,'i   K-r.iJ.  v.jl.  iv.  V.  ««,  II. 

nrranp-mi-ilt    j;ivF'ii    "Hit   n   while   li>  I  Ellgl.Tnuill.} 

aeparalc  pnj  iinh'pcfiilcnt  Uniltcs  evceg-  ' 
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course,  is  but  a  Tariant  of  El  the  root  of  (he  well-kuowB 
Biblical  Elehim  (tTiftg)  M  well  as  of  the  Arabic  J/M.  It  is 
this  mime  which  Diodoms  represents  Under  the  fonii  of  Elus 
('HXw),'  and  Sanchoninthon,  or  rather  PbHo-Byblim,  under 
that  of  Elus  CHXot)  or  ]l«s  {'lAor).'    The  meaning  of  tho 


lla,  the  Cushite  equivalent,  must  be  considered  to  have  had 
the  same  force  originally,  though  in  Egypt  it  received  a 
special  application  to  the  aun,  and  became  the  proper  name 
of  that  particular  deity.  The  word  is  lost  in  the  modern 
Ethiopic.  It  formed  an  clement  in  the  native  name  of  Babylon, 
which  was  Ka-ra,  the  Cusliite  equivalent  of  the  Semitic  Bdb^O, 
an  expression  signifying  "the  gate  of  God." 


fount  and  origin  of  deity,  too  remote  from  wan  to  be  much 
worshipped  or  to  excite  any  warm  interest.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  his  having  had  any  temple  in-  Chahhi-a  during  the 
curly  limes.    A  belief  ill  bis  existence  is  implied  rather  than 


considered  to  have  a  common  father ;  and  later  documents  suffi- 
ciently indicate  that  that  common  father  wasllorlta.  We 
must  conclude  from  the  name  Haiti,  that  Babylon  was  origin- 
ally under  liis  protection,  though  tlie  ^<.A  speciallv  ive.i>lii|>pid 
in  the  great  temple  there  seems  to  havo  been  in  curly  limes 
Bel,  and  in  later  times  Mcrodach.  The  identification  of  tho 
Cbaldican  II  or  Ea  with  Saturn,  which  Diodorns  makes.'  and 
which  may  seem  to  derive  some  confirmation  from  Philo- 
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liyblius,1  is  certainly  incorrect,  ho  fur  as  the  planet  Saturn, 
which  1  tiodorus  especially  mentions,  is  concerned ;  hut  it  may 
bo  rejriinliyl  ns  having  n  Iwsie  of  truth,  inasmuch  as  Saturn  was 
in  one  sense  1  lies  chief  of  llio  puis,  and  was  tin;  fnthei  of  Jupiter 

am)  Pluto,  as  Ihi  was  of  liil  and  Ana. 

ANA. 

Ana,  like  II  and  ltu,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  word  ori- 
ginally Bignifving  "  God,"  in  the  highest  sense.  The  root  occurs 
probably  in  the  Annedotus  and  Oannes  of  Berosus,'  as  well  ns 
in  Philo-Byblius's  Anobrot.1  In  ita  origin  it  is  pmbablv 
Cnshile;  but  it  was  adopted  by  the  Assyrians,  who  inflected 
the  word  (which  was  indeclinable  in  the  Chaldainn  tongue), 
jiiiikinir  ibe  nominative  Ann,  tin-  genitive  Ani,  and  the  accusa- 
tive Ana, 

Ana  is  ihc  head  of  the  first  Triad,  which  follows  inimodhitely 
ftfter  the  obscure  god  Ita.  His  position  is  well  marked  by 
Damascus,'  who  gives  the  tbroo  gods,  Anus,  Minus,  and 

Miraara.  He  corresponds  in  many  respects  to  the  classical 
Hades  or  Pluto,  who,  like  him,  heads  the  triad  to  which  he 
belongs,1  His  epithets  are  chielly  such  as  mark  priority  and 
antiquity.  Jle  is  called  "the  old  Ann,"  "the  original  chief," 
perhaps  in  one  place  "the  father  of  the  gods,"  and  also  "  the 
Lord  of  spirits  and  demons."    Again,  he  bears  a  number  of 
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that  one  of  his  names  was  Z>is.6  If  this  was  indeed  so,  it 
would  srem  to  follow,  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Dis,  the 
Jord  of  Orous  izi  Honmii  mythology,  must  have  been  a  re- 
niiui>ee[iee  brruiL-lit  from  the  Kiist— a  lircrriiiLr  n  eo^leetirin  ef 
Dis  or  Ana,  patron  god  of  Erech  ('Opfj;  of  the  LXX),  the 
great  city  of  llie  dead,  the  necropolis  of  Lower  Babylonia. 
Further,  curiously  enough,  we  have,  in  connexion  with  this  god, 
tin  illustration  of  the  classical  confusion  between  ITuto  and 
Flutus  ;  for  Ana  is  '*  the  layer-up  of  treasures  " — the  "  lord  of 
the  earth  "  and  of  the  "  mountains,"  whence  the  precious  metals 
are  derived. 

The  worship  of  Ana  by  the  kings  of  the  Chaldienn  series  is 

Shergat  (or  Asshur)  aUmt  IU'.  — whence  that  city  appears 
in  later  times  to  hare  liorne  the  name  of  Telane,'  or  "the 
mound  of  Ana"— but  Urukh  himself  mentions  him  na  a  god  in 
un  iii.-cHptiiui  i|i);iti''l  above:"  and  there  is  reason  to  hcliove 
that  from  at  least  as  early  a  date  he  was  recognised  as  the  pre- 
.-i'lini;  ■  1> ■  J 1  \  lit  Kirch  nr  Warkii.  This  is  cvidi'iit.  l'roiti  the  fuel, 
that  though  the  worship  of  Ileitis  superseded  that  of  Ana  in  the 
great  temple  »t  that  place  from  a  very  remote  epoch,  yet  the 
temple  itself  always  retained  the  title  of  ]lil-A>w  (nr  lieth-Aiui), 
"  the  house  of  Ana ; "  and  Ileitis  herself  was  known  commonly 
as  "  the  lady  <>{  11,1- An  a,"  from  the  previous  dedication  to  this 
god  of  the  shrine  in  ipiestion.  Ana  must  also  liavo  been  wor- 
shipped tiilerahlv  eariv  at  Xipnr  (Xifi'iT),  or  lhal  citv  could 
scarcely  hftve  acquired,  by  the  time  of  Moses,5  the  appellation 
of  Calneh  (XnXdnj  in  the  Sepumgtnt  translation),  which  is 
clearly  Kal-Ana,  "  the  fort  of  Ann." 


uriffioif.  *  Sii|>ra.  puge  Gi. 

■  Gen.  I.  in.  Thi.  uli-iitififiition  i.f 
Nifltr  with  CnWh  riili.""  i>u>  authority 
of  the  Talmud  (avi  above,  p.  1B> 
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Ana  was  ;iiij>[.i is>'il 

words  will  bo  said  bel 

OW.    She  bor 

e  her  husband 

jirogenv.    One  tablet 

shows  a  list 

of  nine  of  thi 

)it  children, 

among  which,  however 

Arity.  But 

there  are  two  bods  oF 

Ann  mention 

?d  elsewhere,  w 

ho  seem  en- 

titled  to  notice.  Ono 

is  the  god  of 

the  atmosphei 

e,  Vol  (?),  of 

whom  n  full  account,  w 

ill  be  hcrcaffa 

T  given.'  The 

other  Ijears 

the  name  of  Marlu,  and  may  be  identified  with  the  Brathtf 
(BpaBu)  of  Sauchoniathon."  He  represents  "Darkness"  or 
"  the  West,"  corresponding  to  tiie  Erebus  of  the  Greeks. 

ANATA. 

herself  iA  mere  reflection  of  Iter  Im-huiid.  All  his  epithets  are 
applied  to  her,  with  a  simple  difference  of  gender.  She  has 
really  no  iHsrsonality  separate  from  his,  resembling  Amenta  in 
j^yptiiiii  mythnlugy,  who  is  a  mere  feminine  Amnion.'  She  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  mentioned  in  the  historical  and  geographical  in- 
scriptions. 

BIL  or  END. 

Bil  or  Enu  is  the  second  god  of  the  first  Triad.    He  is,  pro- 

imme,  which  seems  to  mean  merely  "  lord,"5  is  usually  followed 
by  a  rpialilieative  adjunct,  p;>SM'*-iiig  great  interest.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  read  this  term  as  Nipru,  or  in  the  feminine  Nipritl,  a 
word  which  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  Scriptural  Nimrod,  wiio  is 
in  the  tieptuftgint  Ni'hruth  \"Se.8pioff).  The  tc [ill  nipru  seems  to 
In'  I'lirini'il  I'riiTii  llif  runt  nn/i'ir,  which  is  in  Syriae  In  "  pursue,'' 
to  "  make  to  flee,"  and  which  has  in  Assyrian  nearly  the  same 
meaning.  Thus  Bil-Xipru  would  bo  aptly  translated  as  "  the 
Hunter  Lord,"  or  "the  god  presiding  over  the  chase,"  while. 


1  Infra.  |i|i.  120-131.  i      1  Bil  or  Biii  Is  "  loirl "  in  ihc  As- 

:  F'«-im.  1K<I.  Ci-.voL  iil.  p-  SUfi.  Syrian  nili!   inn  KMnitic  Knljjlnnian: 

'  lillnsru's  :■:-/!.  V  r.L  i.  ].  37.1.  I!.  T.J  '-••«    ii   Tin-  ..ill  -  -J- in.  I  in;   I.Wiiti:  ur 

Will:. .in  i   :..<■  euti.f.rs  //.  -!■■:->,  llnraitrc  ttrm. 

ml  ii.  p.  3SS.         1  A  Frinap,  VJi. 
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nt  tlio  same  time,  it  mifrlit  combine  the  meaning  of  "  the  con- 
quering Lord  "  or  "  the  Grent  Conqueror." 

On  these  grounds  it  is  reasonable  tun  include  (tint  we  have,  in 
tlits  instance,  mi  admixture  of  liero-wnrship  in  the  Ohabheatt 
religion.  Bil-Nipru  is  probably  tin-  iiiblicnl  Ximrod,  tlio  ori- 
giiuil  liiuiuliT  of  tin'  monarchy,  the  "  mighty  hunter"  and  con- 
queror. At  the  same  time,  however,  tlisit  lif  is  this  horn  deified, 
be  represents  also,  as  the  second  Hod  of  (lie  first  Triad,  the 
classical  Jupiter.  He  is  "the  supreme,"  "the  fntlior  of  the 
gods,"  "  the  procreator,"  "  the  Lord  "  jwij-  excellence,  "  the  king 
of  nil  tie.'  spii  ils,"  "tli'.1  lord  of  the  world,'1  and  a.mdii,  "  the  lord 
Of  nil  the  countries."  There  is  some  question  whether  iie  is 
altogether  to  he  identified  with  the  lielns  of  tho  Greek  writers, 

who  in  certain  n-~]  Is  rather  enrrcspi aids  In  Moreilacli.'  When 

Tlelus,  however,  is  called  the  first  king/  the  founder  of  the 
empire,  or  llic  (milder  of  liahvhui,'  it  scans  ncei ■s-nry  to  under- 
stand llil-Nipru  or  liel-Ninirod.  Kimrod,  wo  know,  built 
Hiliylnii  and  Ilahyhm  was  called  in  Assyrian  times  "  the  city 
of  Bil-Nipru,"  while  its  famous  defences — the  outer  and  the 
inner  wall  —  were  known,  even  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  by 
the  name  of  the  same  god.1  Xiairoil,  again,  iva-  ivrtainly  tie1 
fouii'li  r  ef  the  kingdom;2  and,  tlierefurc,  if  liil-Xipru  is  his 
rcpivsctilative,  In:  lionld  he  Ileitis  tnnler  lliat,  point  of  view. 

Tlio  chief  scat  of  Bel-Nim  rod's  worship  was  unil'itilitcdly 
Nipw  (Niffer)  or  Calneh.  Not  only  was  this  city  designated  by 
the  very  same  name  ns  the  god,  and  specially  dedicated  to  him 
and  to" his  wife  Beltis,  but  Bel-Niinrod  is  called  "Lord  of 
Nipra,"  and  his  wife  "Lady  of  Nipra,"  in  evident  allusion  to 
this  city  or  the  tract  wherein  it  was  placed.  Various  tradi- 
tions, OB  will  be  hereafter  shown,'  connect  Nimrod  with  Niffer, 
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which  iiuiv  t'iiirlv  be  regarded  ;is  his  principal  capital.  Here 
then  lie  would  be  naturally  first  worshipped  upon  Ids  decease; 
and  hero  seems  io  have  been  situated  his  famous  temple  called 
ffiarrit-Nipra,  so  noted  for  its  wealth,  splendour,  aud  utiti- 
quity,  which  was  an  object  of  intense  veneration  lo  the 
Assyrian  kings.  Divides  (his  celebrated  shrine,  he  does  not 
- 1 1 1  ] J" 'J s  1 '  '"  hiivi.-  possessed  ninny  others.  II 1:  is  sometimes  said  lo 
hai"c  ltml  I'uiir  "  arks  "  or  "  tabernacles  ;"  but  the  only  places, 
besides  Niffer,  where  we  know  that  lie  bud  buildings  dedicated 
to  him,  are  Culah  (Nimrad)  und  Dur-Iiurri-golzu  (Akker-. 
kuf).  At  the  sum«  time  lie  in  u  jjod  almost  11 11  i v< -ivijiUy  acknow- 
ledged in  the  invocations  of  the  Babylonian  Olid  Assyrian 
kind's,  in  which  he  has  a  most  conspicuous  place.  In  Assyria 
he  seems  to  be  inferior  only  to  Asshur ;  in  Chnldaia  to  Ea 
and  Ana. 

Of  Ueltis,  the  wife  of  Bel-Nimrod,  a  fall  account  will  be 
giren  presently.  Niu  or  Ninip — the  Assyrian  Hereoles — was 
iiiiiviT.-iilly  regarded  sis  their  son  ;  and  lie  is  frequently  joined 
with  Bel-Ninirod  in  the  invocations.  Another  famous  deity, 
the  Moon-god,  Sin  or  Hurki,  is  also  declared  to  be  Bel-Kim  rod's 
ton  in  soma  inscriptions.  Indeed,  as  "  the  father  of  the  gods," 
iiel-.\imrod  might  evidently  el, dm  an  almost  infinite  paternity. 

The  worship  of  IScl-Niiurod  in  Chalihen  extends  through  tho 
whole  time  of  the  moimrehy.  It  lias  been  shown  that  lie  was 
piTibitbly  the  deilied  Ximrod.  whose  apotheosis  w<mld  tsike  place 
shortly  after  his  decease.  Urakh,  the  earliest  monumental  king, 
built  him  a  temple  at  Niffer ;  and  Kurrhgalzti,  one  of  the  latest, 
paid  him  tho  sumo  honour  at  Akkerkuf.  Urakh  also  frequently 
mention*  him  in  his  inscriptions  in  connexion  with  Hurki,  the 
Moon-god,  whom  he  calls  Lis  "  eldest  sou." 

BELTIS. 

Bellis,  the  wife  of  Iiel-Ximvod,  presents  a  strong  contrast  to 
Annta,  the  wife  of  Ann.  She  is  far  more  Ihnn  the  mere  female 
power  of  liel-Ximrod,  being  in  fact  a  separate  and  very  im- 
portant deity.    Her  common  title  is  "the  Ureal  goddess."  In 
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Ciialilii'a  lii-r  mime  wus  Jlnlita  '  or  Emiln — both  wards  signify- 
ing "the  Lady;"  in  Assyria  she  wns  liilta  or  Jtiltu-Xiprutn, 
tlic  initio  forms  (if  liil  tmtl  ISiln-Nipni.  Her  favourite  title 
was  "  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,"  or  "  the  Mother  of  the  Great 
Gods ; "  whence  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  she  was  the  "  Dea 
Syria"  win-shipped  ;it  Iliernpolis  under  the  Avian  appellnl inn  of 
M;ibog.s  Though  commonly  represented  as  the  wife  of  Bel- 
Nimvod.  in  ml  mother  of  his  sun  Xin  or  Niiup.  she  is  ;dsn  railed 
"  the  wile  of  Niii,"  and  in  one  place  "  tho  irifo  of  Asshur."  Her 
other  titles  are  "  the  lady  of  Bit-Ana,"  "  the  lady  of  Nipur," 
"  tlii1  Queen  ol'  the  land"  or  "of  the  lands,"  "  the  great  lady." 
"  tho  goddess  of  war  and  battle,"  and  "  tho  queen  of  fecundity." 

tho  Ceres  or  Demoter,"  tho  Hellomi,  and  even  the  Diana  of  tho 
Ha^-i'-nl  mitiims;  fur  she  wns  at  oneo  the  queen  of  heaven,  the 
goddess  who  makes  tho  earth  fertile,  tin;  goddess  of  war  and 
battle,  anil  the  goddess  of  hunting.  In  these  latter  eiipaeiiies 
she  appear?,  however,  to  have  been  gradually  superseded  by 
Tshtui',  nlni  sometimes  i-veii  appvupri;iti--  ln.-r  hi-ln-r  and  more 
distinctive  appellations. 

The  worship  of  Ileitis  was  wide-spread,  and  her  temples  were 
very  numerous.  At  Emh  I  Wurkii)  she  was  worshipped  on  tho 
sumo  platform,  if  not  even  in  the  same  building,  with  Ana.  At 
Calneh  or  Nipur  (Niffer),  she  shared  fully  in  bur  husband's 
honours.  Shi'  bad  a' shrine  at  I  "r  (MuLdmirj,  another  at  Hubesi, 
and  aimlher  outside  the  walls  of  llabylnn.  Some  of  these 
temples  wei-u  very  aneient;  those  lit  Warka  and  Xilllr  briuir 
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built  by  Until,  while  tli»t  at  Hugbcir  was  cither  built  or 
repaired  by  Isuii-dngon. 

According  to  one  record,7  Ileitis  was  ft  daughter  of  Ana.  It 
was  especially  as  "Queen  of  Nipur"  tliat  she  was  the  wife  of 
her  son  Nin.  Perhaps  Ibis  idea  jire.w  up  out  of  the  fact  that  at 
Ni|Uir  tin-  tun  isi  !i~yi);']!it('d  tn-ethcr  in  ;i  mitniKiu  worship. 
It  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  some  of  the  Invok  t:\itlil ions 
with  respect  to  Soiiiiriiinis,  who  was  made  to  contract  an  in- 
cestuous marriage  with  bur  own  son  Ninyns,  although  no  ex- 
planation can  at  present  ho  given  of  the  application  to  Eeltis 
of  that  name. 


The  third  god  of  the  first  Triad  was  Hea  or  Hoa,  probablj- 
the  Atis  {'Ao?)  of  Damage  ins."  His  appellation  is  perhaps  best 
rendered  into  llroek  by  the  "ilij  of  Ilelludius — the  mime  j_-iven 
to  the  mvslic  animal,  half  man.  half  fish,  which  came  up  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  teach  astronomy  and  letters  to  the  first 
n  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris."    It  is  perhaps  contained 
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— Onnnes  ('HuwijO  '—which  may  be  explained  as  Hoorana,  or 
"  the  god  Hoa."  There  are  no  means  of  strictly  determining 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  in  Uabyloninn ;  hut  it  is 
purlin ps  allowably  to  connect  it,  provisionally,  with  the  Arabic 
ILiijii,  \\  Inch  is  at  once  "  life  "  and  "  a  serpent,"  .-incc,  according 
to  the  best  authority,  "there  are  very  strong  grounds  for  con- 
necting Ilea  or  Hoa  with  the  serpent  of  Scripture,  and  the 
Paradisaical  traditions  of  the  tree  of  knowdedge  and  the  tree 
of  life."" 

Hoa  occupies,  in  the  first  Triad,  the  position  which  in  the 
classical  mythology  is  filled  by  Poseidon  or  Neptune,  and  in 
some  respects  he  corresponds  to  Kni.    He  is  "the  lord  of  the 
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earth,''  .just  as  Neptune  is  yatijoxps ;  ho  is  "  the  king  or  rivers ; " 
and  he  comes  from  the?  sen  to  teach  the  riubyloiihuis ;  hut  he  is 
never  called  "  the  lord  of  the  sea."  That  titlo  belongs  to  Sin 
or  Ninip.  Hon  is  "  the  lord  of  t lie  abyss,"  or  of  "  the  great 
deep,"  which  dors  i:ot  srem  to  he  t  ho  sea.  hut  ~c,!in ■tiling  distinct 
from  it.  His  most  imporlniit  titles  are  those  nhicli  invest  hira 
with  the  character,  bo  prominently  brought  out  in  Oc  and 
Oannes,3  of  the  god  of  science  and  knowledge.  He  is  "  the 
intelligent  guide,"  or,  according  to  another  interpretation,  "  the 
intelligent  juh,"  •  <•  the  teacher  of  mankind,"  "  the  lord  of 
understanding."  One  of  his  emblems  is  the  "wedge"  or 
"  arrow-head,"  the  essential  eli-meiit  of  cuneiform  writing,  which 
seems  to  he  assigned  to  him  as  the  inventor,  or  at  least 
the  patron,  of  the  Chakhean  alphabet*  Another  is  tho 
serpent,  which  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  among 
the  symbols  of  the  gods  on  the  black  stones  recording 
benefactions,  and  which  sometimes  appears  upon  tho 
cylinders.  This  symbol,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  emble- 
matic of  superhuman  knowledge— a  record  of  the 

y  beast  of  the  field." '  The  stellar  name  of  Hoa  was 
Kimmnt ;  and  it  is  suspected  that  in  this  aspect  ha  was  identi- 
fied with  the  constellation  Draco,  which  is  perhaps  the  Eimah 
(To")  of  Scripture.'  Besides  his  chief  character  of  "  god  of 
knowledge,"  Hoa  is  also  "  god  of  life,"  n  capacity  in  which  the 
serpent  would  again  fitly  symbolise  him.9    He  was  likewise 

■  Cf.  Hi-llnd.  I.  b.  p..  mnd  Bonn.  Fr.   !    n |.E» il:^  rlial  ill,-  l-^ls-W  ™  really 
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"  trod  of  glory,"  and  "  gnd  of  givim.',"  being,  ns  Berosus  saiii, 
the  great  giver  of  good  gifts  to  num.*' 

The  monuments  do  not  contain  lunch  evidence  of  the  early 
worship  of  Hoa.  His  name  appears  on  a  very  ancient  stone 
tablet  brniiL'lit  from  Mujiheir  (!.":  ) ;  but  other u  i-u  bis  claim  to 
be  nocomiled  one  nf  the  pthnova I  £or]s  must  vest  on  tin'  testi- 
nifiuv  of  Rcriisiis  and  liclhiditis,  who  represent  him  as  known  to 
the  first  settlers.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  tutelary  god  of 
Is  or  Hit,  which  Isidore  of  Chnrnx  calls  Aeipolis  1  [' Acfaohti), 
or  "  Hen's  city ;  "  but  there  is  no  evidence  that,  this  was  a  very 
ancient  |i!tice.  The  Assvrian  kinirs  built  him  temples  at  Asshur 
and  Calah. 

Hoa  hail  a  wife  Lav-Kino,  of  whom  a  few  words  will  be  said 
presently.  Their  most  celebrated  son  was  Merodach  or  Bel- 
Morotlaoh,  the  liohis  of  Unhvlonian  times.  Aa  Kimmut,  Hoa 
was  also  the  father  of  Nelio,  whose  functions  bear  a  goneral 
resemblance  to  his  own. 

DA  V- KIN  A. 

Dav-Kina,  the  wife  of  Hoa,  is  clearly  the  Daiike  or  Dnvko 
(Antta;)  of  I>amnseius,f  who  was  the  wife  of  Afifl  and  mother  of 
Belus  (Bel-Merodach).  Iler  name  is  Hionght  to  signify  "  tho 
chief  liirly."'1  She  lias  no  distinctive  titles  or  important  position 
in  the  Pnntheon,  but,  like  Anatn,  takes  her  husband's  epithets 
with  a  mere  distinction  of  gender. 

SIN"  or  IIUIiKf. 

Tho  first  god  of  tho  second  Triad  is  Sin  or  Hurki,  the  moon- 
deity.  It  is  in  condescension  to  Greek  notions  that  lierosus 
inverts  the  true  Chaldtoan  order,  anil  places  the  son  before  the 

_  »  See  iho  ptistge  cited  U  fulHcngth  j      * fli  PrpKfr  1. 1.  c.    ToS  li  'Aou  lot 
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moon  in  his  enumeration  of  the  heavenly  bodies.'  Chaldtean 
mythology  gives  u  very  decided  jji-i ■  (V  vi -n<  si  to  (lu?  lesser  luminary, 
perhaps  because  tliL'  nights  are  more  pleasant  than  the  days  in 
hot  countries.  With  respect  to  the  nnmea  of  the  god,  we  may 
observe  that  Sin,  the  Assyrian  or  Semitic  term,  is  a  word  of 
■  I ■] Ito  uncertain  etynu  ih.gy,  which,  hoivever,  is  found  applied  to 
the  moon  in  maiiv  Semitic  latiguiigos  : '  while  Jlurki,  which  is 

the  Chahhcan  or  llimiitie  name,  is  probably  fr  l  l'ool  cognate 

to  tlie  Hebrew  'Ur,  ny,  "  vigil  ore,"  whence  is  derived  the 
term  sometimes  used  io  signify  "  un  angel"* — *ir,  i'P  "  n 

The  titles  of  Hurki  are  usually  somewhat  vague.  IIo  is 
"  the  chief,"  "the  powerful,"  "  the  lord  of  spirits,"  "bo  who 
dwells  in  the  great  heavens  ;"  or,  hyperbolical!?,  "the  chief  of 
llie  gods  ill'  heaven  and  earth,"  ''  tin-  king  nf  I  ho  gods,"  and  even 
"  the  god  of  the  gods."  Sometimes,  however,  his  titles  are 
more  definite  and  particular:  as,  lirstly,  when  they  belong  to 
him  ill  respect  of  bis  being  (lie  celestial  luminary — e.g.  "the 
bright.''  "  the  shining,"  "  the  lord  of  the  month  ;  "  and,  secondly, 
when  they  represent  him  as  presiding  over  buildings  and  archi- 
tecture, which  the  Chaldieans  appear  to  have  placed  under  his 
special  superintendence.  In  this  connexion  ho  is  called  "  tho 
supporting  architect,*'  "  the  slrengthener  of  tori  i  Ileal  ions,"  and, 
more  generally,  "  the  lord  of  building"  (IJul-zima).'  Bricks, 
the  Chahheaii  building  material,  were  of  course  under  hie 
protection ;  ami  the  sign  which  designates  them  is  also  the 
sign  of  tilt!  month  over  which  ho  was  considered  to  exert  par- 
ticular care."  His  ordinary  symbol  is  the  crescent  or  new 
10000.  which  is  ciiinuit/iily  remvs' ailed  as  'urge,  but  of  extreme 
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Uiinnesa  ^j-^  i  though  not  without  a  certain  variety  in  the 
The  most  curious  and  the  most  purely 
re  a  linear  semicircle  and 
formed  by  three  straight  lines' 
rt  of  tho  moon's  disk  is  always 
rizon,  a  position  but  rarely  stun 

The  ehicf  Ohaldiean  temple  to  the  moon-god  was  at  Ur  or 
llur  (II  ii;jlii'ir),  ii  fit y  whirl)  probably  derived  its  name  from 
him,1  and  whirl)  was  nndi  r  his  spi  rial  protect  ion.  He  bud  also 
shrines  at  Kalivlriii  ami  i'rnrsippa,  and  likewise  at  Calah  and 
]  >iir-Siiririnu  (Khorsubad).  Few  deities  appear  to  have  been 
"orsbippeil  witli  sm-h  constancy  l>y  tlie  Chaldnan  kings.  His 
great,  temple  al  I'r  was  begun  by  Urtikli,  and  finished  by  his  son 
Ilgi — tlie  two  most  undent  of  all  the  monarchs.  Later  in  the 
series  we  find  him  in  such  honour  that  every  king's  name 

it.  On  tho  restoration  of  the  Chaldean  power  he  is  again  in 
high  rrpulc.  Nebuchadnezzar  mentions  him  with  respect;  and 
Nabonidus.  the  last  native  monarch,  restores  his  shrine  at  Ur, 
und  accumulates  upon  him  the  most  high-sounding  titles.2 

The  moon-god  i.i  called,  in  more  than  one  inscription,  the 
eldest  son  of  Bel-Nimrod.  He  had  a  wife  (tho  moon-goddess) 
whose  title  was  "the  great  lady,"  and  who  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  lists.  She  and  her  husband  were  con- 
jointly tho  tutelary  deities  of  Ur  or  Hur;  and  a  particular 
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portion  of  the  great  ti-ni[-lo  there  was  dedicated  to  licr  lioiiour 
especially.  Hor  "iirk  "  or  "  tabernacle,"  which  was  separata  from 
that  of  her  husband,  was  probably,  as  well  as  his,  deposited  in 
this  sanctuary.  It  bore  the  title  of "  the  lesser  light,"  while  bin 
was  called,  emphatically,  "  the  light," 


San  or  Sansi,  tho  sun-god,  was  the  second  member  of  the 
second  Triad.  The  main  element  of  this  name  is  probably  erm- 
nected  with  the  root  shuni,  '}'",  which  is  in  Arabic,  and  perhaps 
in  Hebrew,  "bright."'  Hence  wo  may  perhaps  compare  our 
own  word  "  suii "  with  the  Chnblwan  "  San ; "  for  "  sun  "  is  most 

Shamas  or  Shemesh,'^,  the  Semitic  title  of  the  god,  is  alto- 
i_'ether  ^.'[>uvale  ami  ilisliin't,  Acuity  in::,  us  il  docs,  the  i>iinittt:r- 
ing  office  of  the  sua,'  ami  Hot  the  brilliancy  of  bis  light.  A 
trace  of  the  Ilium  tic  name  appears  in  the  well-known  city 
1'etli'an,1  whose  appellation  i* declared  by  Kii^esippu-  to  signify 
■■  doinus  Sobs,"  *'  the  house  of  the  sun."  11 

The  titles  applied  In  tin-  snti-jrod  have  nut  often  much  direct 
relcrenoe  to  his  physical  [niters  nr  attributes.  He  is  called 
indeed,  in  some  places,  "  the  lord  of  tire,"  "  the  li^ht  of  t  be 
gods,"  "tho  ruler  of  tho  day,"  and  "lie  who  illumines  the 
expanse  of  heaven  and  earth,"  Hut  commonly  he  is  either 
spoken  of  in  a  more  general  way,  as  "  the  reyent  of  all  things," 
'■  the  eslublisher  uf  heaven  and  earth  ;  "  or,  if  sprial  functions 
are  assigned  to  him,  they  are  connected  with  bis  supposed 
"motive"  power,  as  inspiring  warlike  thought  in  the  minds  of 


1  In  Hebrew  rimii,  'X?  is  miiollj-  oas*,  Boifnlw.  nail  Bqtrir.  Jwphiu 
.   :*'        .  ,       has  Mlm   and  H<BnJ™.     Tl.r.  T,.i- 
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the  kings,  direr!  In;;  and  favourably  iniiui-licing  tin-ir  expedition*  ; 
or  again,  as  helping  tlioiu  to  discharge  any  of  tlio  other  active 
duties  of  royalty.  San  is  "the  supreme  ruler  who  casts  a 
favourable  eye  on  expeditions,"  "the  van  qui  slur  of  tin.'  king's 
enemies,"  "  the  breaker-lip  of  opposition."  He  "  casts  his 
motive  influence"  over  the  monarchs,  and  causes  them  to 
"assemble  their  chariots  and  warriors"— he  goes  forth  with 
their  armies,  and  enables  them  to  extend  their  dominions- — he 
chases  their  enemies  before  them,  causes  opposition  to  cease, 
mid  brings  them  back  with  victory  to  their  own  countries. 
Besides  llii?,  hi'  helps  them  In  sway  tin;  sreptra  of  power,  and  to 
rule  over  thoir  subjects  with  authority.  It  seems  that,  from 
observing  the  manifest  agency  of  the  material  sun  in  stimulating 
all  the  functions  of  nature,  the  Ohaldrcnns  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  sun-god  exerted  a  similar  influence  on  the 
minds  of  men,  and  was  the  great  motive  agent  in  human 
history. 

The  chief  scats  of  the  sun-god's  worship  in  Chahheu  appear  to 
have  been  the  lv.->  famous  ritics  of  T..:ir-a  1  Kllasar?)  ami  Sip] urn. 
The  great  temple  of  the  Sun,  called  Bit-Purrs,*  at  the  former 
place,  was  orcctod  by  Urukh,  repaired  by  more  than  one  of  the 
later  Chaldiean  monarchs,  and  completely  restored  by  Nebu- 
Hi:idur./:ravr.  At  Sippnra,  the  worship  of  the  sun-god  was  so 
predominant,  that  Abydcmis,  probably  fnllonini:  Ih'rosiis,  calls 
the  town  Hcliopolis."  There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the 
AdMunoii.'h.vli.  Hi1  I'ire-khii:."  ''  whu-e  nut-ship  tl»;  S' ■i.hnrvhes 
(or  people  of  Sippnra)  inlr.idured  into  Sauiarin,1  was  this  deity. 
Sippnra  is  called  Tsipar  ska  Shamat,  "  Sippnra  of  the  Sun,"  in 
various  inscriptions,  and  possessed  a  temple  of  the  god  which 
was  repaired  and  adorned  by  many  of  the  ancient  Chaldtenii 
kings,  as  well  as  by  Nebuchadnezzar  anil  Nabonidus. 


kumil,  inl.'l,-ll,]..,M,l  t!).T„rlv  Ihi.  .L.rivr.r i..„    ...  1. 
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The  general  prevalence  of  San's.  worship  is  indicated  most 
clearly  by  the  cylinders.  Ken"  comparatively  of  those  which 
have  any  divine  symbol  upon  them  are  without  his.  The  symbol 
is  either  a  simple  circle  (^^,  a  quartered  disk  ^^,or  a  four- 
rayed  orb  of  ft  more  elaborate  character  ■ 

Snn  or  Sansi  had  a  wife,  Ai,  Guln,  or  Anunif,  of  whom  it 
now  follows  to  speak. 

AT,  GULA,  or  AND  SIT. 
Ai,  Quia,  or  Amtnit,  was  the  female  power  of  tbe  sun,  and 
was  commonly  associated  with  Sun  in  temples  ami  invocations. 
Eer  names  are  of  uncertain  signification,  except  the  second, 
Gnla,  which  undoubtedly  humus  ''  great, "  lining  so  translated  in 
the  vocabularies.*  It  is  suspected  that  tbe  three  terms  may 
have  been  attached  respectively  to  the  "rising,"  the  culmi- 
nating," and  the  "  setting  sun,"  3  since  they  do  not  appear  to 
intercluLncr ;  while  the.  name  (iuhi  is  distinctly  slated  in  one 
iiisi'rii'l  inn  tn  belong  1"  tic  "  u'i'i'at ''  goddess,  '■  I  he  wife  of  the 
meridian  Bun."  It  in  perhaps  an  objection  to  this  view,  tiiat 
the  male  Sun,  who  is  decidediv  the  superior  dcitv,  docs  not 
uppiMi  to  he  manifested  in  Chahheu  m.dei  any  such  threelijhl 
representation.' 

As  a  suWt.ii! live  deity,  distinct  from  her  husband,  Gula's 
characteristics  ere  that  she  presides  over  life  and  over  fecundity. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  these  oliiees  belong  to  her  alone, 
or  whether  she  is  associated  in  each  of  them  with  a  sister 
goddess.  There  is  a  "  Mistress  of  Life,"  who  must  be  regarded 
us  the  special  dispenser  of  that  blessing ;  and  there  is  a  "  Mis- 
tress of  the  Gods."  who  is  expressly  said  to  "  preside  over 
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births."  Concerning  these  two  personages  we  cannot  ill  present 
determine  whether  they  are  really  distinct  deities,  or  whether 
they  are  not  rather  aspects  of  Hula,  siillieienlly  marked  to  be 
represented  in  the  temples  by  distinct  idols.5 

Gula  was  worshipped  in  close  eouibiuatioii  with  her  husband, 
both  at  Larsa  ami  Sippara.  Her  name  appears  in  the  inscrip- 
tions connected  with  both  places;  and  she  is  probably  the 
'■  An  amine  lech,"  whom  the  Kepiiurvilrs  honoured  in  i-dhjihicI  ion 
with  Adranimelech,  the  "  Fire-Kins'." 8  ^n  Jnter  times  she  had 
also  temples  independent  of  her  huslmnd,  at.  Uabvloa  and  Bor- 
sippa,  us  wi  ll  as  at  Calali  and  Asshur. 

The  emblem  now  commonly  regarded  as  symbolizing  (ink  is 
the  eight-rayed  disk  or  orb,  which  frroiii'iitly  Heroin  panics  the 
orb  with  four  rays  in  the  Babylonian  representations.    In  lieu 

of  a  disk,  we  have  sometimes  an  eight-rayed  star  "^j^"-  au(' 

even  occasionally  a  star  with  sis  rays  only  ■    It  >3  curious 

that  the  eight-rayed  star  became  at  an  early  period  the  universal 
emblem  of  divinity;  but  perhaps  we  can  only  conclude  from 
this  the  stellar  origin  of  the  worship  generally,  and  not  any 
special  pre-eminence  or  priority  of  Auuuit  over  other  deities. 


The  third  member  of  the  second  Triad  is  the  god  of  the 
atmosphere,  whose  name  it  has  been  proposed  to  render 
phonetically  in  ft  great  variety  of  nays.'  Until  a  general  agree- 
ment shall  be  established,  it  is  thought  best  to  retain  a  name 
with  which  readers  are  familiar;  and  the  form  Vol  will  there- 
fore be  used  in  those  volumes.    Were  Ira  the  correct  urtietlla- 


'  Sw  above,  p.  112.  m 
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tion,  we  might  rc^riiril  the  term  as  simply  the. old  Hnmitic  nnme 
for  "  the  air,"  and  illustrate  it  liy  tho  Arabic  hem,       which  lias 
still  that  meaning. 
The  importance  of  Vol  in  the  Chaldwsn  mythology,  and  his 

strong  positive  cliiii-iirli'i',  eonlinst  remarkably  with  the  weak  and 
shadowy  features  of  Uranus,  or  jEther,  in  tiie  classical  system. 
Vnl  indeed  corresponds  in  great  measure  with  the  classical  Zeus 
or  Jupiter,  bi-iiiL'.  like  him,  tlm  real  "  Prim.-e  uf  the  power  of 
the  air,"  the  lord  of  the  whirlwind  and  the  tempest,  ami 
the  wiohler  i't'  tin'  thiuulci'bilt.  His  standard  titles  are  "  tho 
minister  of  heaven  and  earth,"  "  the  Lord  of  the  air,"  he  who 
iri;il<c.-  Ilie  ti-tiijifsi  to  rape."  He  is  regarded  as  the  destroyer 
of  crops,  the  rooter-up  of  trees,  the  scatterer  of  the  harvest. 
Faiiiiuc.  s.-mvilv,  ami  even  their  con-cipionci.'.  pe.-tileiice,  arc* 
assigned  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  in  his  band  a  "flaming 
sword,"  with  which  he  effects  his  works  of  destruction ;  and  this 
"  llnming  sword,"  which  probably  rep  resent-  lightning,  becomes 
his  emblem  upon  the  tablets  and  cylinders,  where 
'  it  is  figured  as  a  double  or  triple  bolt."  Viil  again, 
as  the  god  of  tho  atmosphere,  gives  the  rain  ;  and 

giver  of  abundance,"  "  the  lord  of  fecundity."  In 
this  capacity  he  is  naturally  chosen  to  preside  over 
canals,  the  great  fertilizers  of  Babylonia ;  and  we  find  among 
his  titles  "tlic  lord  of  canals,"  and  '*  the  e.-tabiis.hcr  of  works 
of  irrigation." 

There  is  not  mueli  evidence  of  the  worship  of  Vnl  in  Cbaldiea 
during  the  early  times.  That  he  must  have  been  known 
appears  from  tho  fact  of  his  name  forming  an  element  in  the 
name  of  Slianiiis-Yiil,  son  of  Ismi-dagon,  who  ruled  over  ("hahhoa 
about  D.i?.  1S5U.'  It  is  also  certain  that  this  Shames- Vnl  set 
up  his  worship  at  Asshur  (Kileh-Sherghat)  in  Assyria,  asso- 
ciating him  there  with  his  father  Ana,  and  building  to  them 
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t'luijiiiiillv  ii  ^ri'iit  temple.1  I'urther  than  Hits  we  have  no  proof 
that  lie  was  mi  object  of  worship  in  the  time  of  (ho  first  monarchy ; 
though  in  tin;  time  of  Assyrian  pre  pot  id  urn  [ice,  as  well  as  in 
thul  uf  tin-  l.iri.r  i!;iliv;i)]iiiin  K'nviiv,  there  were  few  gods  more 
venerated. 

Vul  ia  sometimes  associated  with  a  goddess,  Shala  or  Tala, 
who  is  probably  tin-  Sulanibo  or  Salaiuhas  of  tin.'  lexico^i';!  pliers. " 
The  meaning  of  lier  name  is  uncertain  ;*  and  her  epithets  are 
for  the  most  part  ohseuro.  Her  ordinary  title  is  sarral  or 
sharrtit,  "queen,"  tlie  feminine,  of  the  common  word  mi;  which 
means  "  Chief,"  "  King,"  or  "  Sovereign." 

BAR,  KIN,  or  N1NIP. 
If  we  are  right  in  regarding  the  five  gods  who  stand  next  to 
the  Triad  formed  of  the  Jloon,  the  Sun,  and  the  Atmosphere,  as 
representatives  of  the  tiro  planets  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the 
god  Xiti.  or  Ninip.  >liou!<:  U;  Saturn.  His  names  liar,  and  Kin, 
are  respectively  a  Semitic  and  a  Hamitic  term  Mgnifviag 
"lord''  or  ' ■  ji i ts.^t i.i1." '  Nin-ip.  lit^  inL  ILauitic  appellation, 
si^nilits  "  Niii,  by  name,"  or  "lie  whose  Dune  is  Ninj"  and, 
similarly,  his  hill  ^iiiinc  appellation  seems  to  have  been  Bar- 
shem,  "liar,  by  name,"  or  "lie  whoso  name  is  Bar" — a  term 
which  is  not  indeed  found  in  the  inscriptions,  hut  which  uppers 
to  have  been  well  known  to  the  early  Syrians  mid  Armenians,' 
and  which  was  probably  tin;  origin  of  the  title  Unrsemii,  borne 
hy  the  kings  of  Hntrn  (Hadhr  near  Kilch-Slierghat)  in  Roman 

In  character  and  attributes  the  classical  i;cd,  wlitim  Nin  most 
el osely  resembles,  is,  however,  not  Saturn,  but  I  lereules.  An  indi- 
cation of  this  connexion  is  perhaps  contained  in  the  Herodotean 
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'in-ill i.^'v,  whivli  iiiiikcfi  il'Ti'iilu*  an  uiici'stdr  i>f  Nimis."  Mnuy 
classical  traditions,  ».:  must  n-inbc:r,  idi-ut ilicd  I  [et'i'ii!cs  willi 
Saturn ; '  mid  it  seems  certain  that  in  the  East  at  any  rare  this 
idrntificat km  was  common.1'  Nin,  in  the  inscriptions,  is  the  god 
of  strength  and  courage.  He  is  "  the  lord  of  the  brave,"  "  the 
champion."  "  the  warrior  who  subdues  foes,"  "he  who  atron.^tlioiis 
ami  again,  "  this  destroyer  of 
enemies,"  «  the  reducer  of  the  dis- 
obedient," "the  exterminator  of 
rebels,"  "  he  whose  sword  is  good." 
In  many  respects  he  bears  n  close 
ivsilml)l;mce  In  Xorgal  or  Mors. 
Like  him,  ho  is  a  god  of  battle  and 
of  the  chacc,  presiding  over  the 
king's  expeditious,  whether  for  war 
or  hunting,  and  giving  success  in 
both  dike.  At  tho  same  time  he 
has  qualities  which  seem  wholly  un- 
cminci'ted  with  any  that  havo  been 
hitherto  mentioned.  Ho  is  the  true 
"Fish-God"  of  Berosiw*  and  is 
figured  as  such  in  tho  sculptures. 
In  this  point  of  view  he  is  called 
"  the  god  of  the  sea,"  "  he  who 
dwells  in  tlie  deep,"  and  again, 

Of  aqueducts."    Besides  these  epi- 
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fol  chief,"  "  the  supreme,"  " 
first  of  tho  gods,"  "  the  favourite  of  the  gods,"  "  the  chief  of 
the  spirits,"  and  the  like.     Again,  he  has  a  set  of  epithets. 
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ulii'ii  reem  to  point  to  hU  stellar  rliaraitiT,  very  d;nViul  !u 
rr>i*noi:tli>  with  tiiu  notion,  tbut, 
as  a  celestial  luminary,  be  was 
Saturn,  We  find  bim  colled  "the 
light  of  beaiefi  and  trartli,"  "ho 
who,  like  t!io  aim,  thii  light  of 
thn  gixis,  irradiates  the  nations." 
TIhsc  plira^f  ui'prar  t.i  |n>:iil 
lo  the  Moon,  or  to  bonii-  very 
brilliant  star,  nod  are  scarce)]1  re- 
concilable with  the  notion  that  he 
"lis  the  dark  ouil  disinnt  Kiiurn. 

Kin's  emblem  in  Assyria  is  the 
Han-Dull,  tin:  impersonation  of 
<tieni;lli  find  power.    He  guard* 

the  [>al;li-eS  oi'llli-  AsfVliilll  Lillys. 

who  reckon  him  their  tutelary 
god,  and  give  his  name  lo  their 
capital  city.  We  may  conjecture 
thai  in  lluljylonia  his  emblem  was 
the  altered  lish,  which  is  often 
Been  under  different  forms  upon  Nun  mum™,  the  Man-Bull, 
the  cylinders. 

The,  moimiueuta  furnish  no  evidence  of  the  early  worship  of 
Nin  in  Cliakhea.  We  may  perhaps  uather  the  fuel  Iroin  Jh  iosus' 
■  account  01  the  I''irili-<  ioii  as  nn  early  object  of  vene- 
ration in  thai  region,1"  as  well  as  from  the  Uamitie 
etymology  of  the  name  by  which  he  was  ordinarily 
known  even  in  Assyria.'  There  ho  was  always 
ono  of  the  most  important  deities.  His  temple  at 
Nineveh  was  very  famoua,  and  is  uoliced  by 
Tacitus  in  his  'Annuls;"  and  he  hud  likewise 
two  temples  nt  Culah  (Niiurud),  both  of  them  ; 
liiiiUiJipi  of  wime  pretension. 
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It  has  boon  already  m  en  t  ion  r-d  1  that  Mn  was  the  son  of  Bcl- 
Nimrod,  and  that  Knit  is  was  botli  his  wife  and  his  mother. 
These  relationships  arc  Wi-11  cstnlilislicil,  sinc^  lin-y  are  repeated  I  v 
asserted.  Ouo  tablet,  Ikjwuvit,  inverts  tiio  genealogy,  and 
makes  Bel-Nimrod  the  son  of  Nin,  instead  of  his  father.  The 
<.-i iiitiiiil i<_-; lull  perhaps  sjn-iiii's  iioui  tlio  double  oliai-a-etor  of  this 
divinity,  who,  as  Saturn,  is  the  father,  but,  as  Hercules,  the  son 
of  Jupiter. 

BEL-MEHODACH. 

Bel-Merodacb  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  planet  Jupiter,  which 
is  still  called  Bel  by  the  Mendieans.  The  name  Merodaeh  is 
of  uncertain  etymology  and  moaning.  It  has  been  compared 
witli  the  Persian  rnarduk'  the  diminutive  of  mard,  "  a  roan," 
and  with  the  Arabic  Mirrieh,*  which  is  the  name  of  the  planet 
Mars.  But,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  term 
belongs  to  tins  Hioiiilii'  Babylonian,  it  is  in  vain  to  have  recourse 
to  Avian  or  Semitic,  tongue.-;  for  its  derivation.  Jlust  likely  the 
word  is  a  descriptive  epitliet,  originally  altuclied  to  the  name 
Bel,  in  the  name  way  us  Nipru,  but  ultimately  usurpiiiL;  its 
place  and  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  name  of  tlio 
deity.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  phonetic  representative  of 
Merodaeh  has  been  found  on  the  monuments ;  if  bo,  the  pro- 
nunciation should,  apparently,  be  Amardok,  whence  we  might 
derive  the  Amordaeia  (' ' A/LopUicia)  of  Ptolemy.8 

The  titles  and  attributes  of  Merodaeh  are  of  more  than  usual . 
vagueness.  In  the  most  aaciont  monuments  which  mention 
him,  he  seems  to  be  called  "the  old  man  of  the  gods,"1  and 
"  tho  judge " ;  be  also  certainly  has  the  gates,  which  in  early 
times  wore  the  seats  of  justice,  under  Ids  special  prutrrt  inn. 
Thus  he  would  seem  to  ho  the  god  of  justice  and  judgment — 

'  See  Bbore,  ptfe  !     '  So  the  HwhdIcUhi  mnUppd  IM 

'  llosouii]*,  l.'./i^'i  If, win,  ail  voc,  MB,\tS&v  or  TVI<  b%  "tin-  ..M  1M" 

11  Mcrodich."  h       '."  *           ,   '  '' 

1  Kilfu'i  Di'ilhsl  tf  r.'i';*"'' vol.  ii.  '    .uii:i>;._          n..:.       !■*«.  p. ,  .m) ; 

r~32s.  '.!':'.■' ." 

■  Thl«  >•  I'lo1.-riiv"fl  mmr  tor  n  di...-  '-    lH  '•  '"  l:  ■■' 

tri.-t  nl  i::il,-,l..oin   (-.,■  his   ■„;,:-<l-l.'l,  ■■"■"'■■'»"">  vol.11,  p. 

v.  HO).    The  Lalio  tniulMor  rcod.-ra  it  > 
bj  ttaidoom. 
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hii  idea  which  may  liavn-givou  rise  to  tli'j  Hebrew  name  of  the 
[linnet  Jupiter,  viz.  AWist,  "  jnstitia."    Bel-Merodaoh  was 

lvoi-shipjii'il  in  the  early  Ulndikrnn  kingdom,  as  appears  from 
the  Tel-Sifr  tablets.  He  was  probably  from  a  very  remote  time 
the  tulcLiry  god  of  the  city  of  Babylon  ; 11  nnd  hence,  as  that 
eity  ifftif  inlu  importance,  'in1  worship  ol'  Mi ■ruilach  beeunie 
more  prominent.  The  Assyrian  monarebs  always  <  specially 
associate  Babylon  with  this  god;  mid  in  the  later  Babylonian 
empire  lie  becomes  by  fur  the  ebief  object  of  worship.  It  is  his 
temple  which  Herodotus  describes  so  elaborately,'  and  his 
image,  which,  according  to  the  Apocryphal  Daniel,  the  Baby- 
lonians worshipped  with  so  much  devotion.10  Nebuchadnezzar 
calls  hira  '■  the  king  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  "  the  great 

porter  of  sovereignty,"  "  the  layer-up  of  treasures,"  4c.,  and 
ascribes  to  him  all  his  glory  and  successes. 

We  have  no  means  of  determining  whii.*h  among  the  em- 
blems of  thi'  ^ud.-  is  tn  be  assigned  to  J 5t-l--M.nroilin.di  : 
nor  is  thero  any  sculptured  form  which  can  bo 
certainly  attached  to  him.  According  to  1'iodiirus 
the  great  statue  of  Bcl-Mcroduch  at  Babylon  was 
a  figure  standing  :iil< I  Milking." ''  Such  a  form  ap- 
pears more  often  than  any  other  upon  the  cylin- 
ders of  the  Babylonians;  and  it  is  perhaps  allowable 
to  conjecture  that  it  may  represent  this  favourite 


Bel-JIerodach  has  a  wife,  w  ith  whom  he  is  commonly  asso- 
ciated, called  Zir-banit.  She  had  a  temple  at  Babylon,  probably 
attached  to  her  husband's,  and  is  perhaps  the  Babylonian  Juno 
(Hera)  of  Diodorus,"    The  essential  element  of  her  name  seems 


B     JfclWfl.'l.i.tf,;-,  !L<<      M.il     ..!"  Ml 


*  Herat.  1.  K1-1S3.  ton.  mro  DM. 
Sin.  li.  9. 

u  A  pec.  Dan.  xlr.  i. 

1  Dial.  Sic  II.  9.  S  5:  To  „J.  to5 

flu*  J  i.  '  Ibid,  ii.9,  (6. 
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to  be  Zir,  which  is  tin  old  Hainitic  root,  of  uncertain  nieimin::, 
while  the  accompanying  bunil  is  a  descriptive  uj.iitIit.-L,  which 
mnj  bo  rendered  by  "genetris."  Zir-bunit  was  probably  the 
i_'i!ii(l(;s.,  whose  worship  tin:  l!id.yh>niiin  settlers,  carried  Ui  Samaria, 
and  who  is  foiled  .Stceoth-benoth  in  ricripture.3 

NBBGAL. 

Nerval,  tbo  planet  Jims,  whose  name  was  continued  to  a  lute 
rlnt.',  under  (lie  form  of  Ncrig  in  the  astronomical  system  of  the 
Meinhtaus.  is  !i  god  \vhii-t  character  and  attributes  arc  tolerably 
elenr  mid  definite.  His  name  is  evidently  compounded  of  tlie 
two  Hamitio  roots  nir,  "  11  man,"  and  gula,  "  great ;"  so  that  lie 
is  "the  great  mm.,"  or  "the  great  hero."  lie  is  the  special  god 
of  war  and  of  hunting,  inure  particularly  of  the  latter.  His 
titles  arc  "the  king  of  hattlc,"  "the  chain] iimi  of  the  g'»ls." 
"  the  storm  ruler,"  "  the  strung  begetter,"  *'  the  tutelar  god  of 
l'ltliyli.niiii,"  and  "  tin1  god  of  the  cliaee."  He  is  usually  coupled 
with  Xiii,  whii  likewise  presides  over  battles  and  over  hunting ; 
but  while  Sin  is  at  least  his  equal  in  the  former  sphere,  Xerg.il 

the  primitive  times.  He  is  first  mentioned  by  koiiio  of  iln.-carly 
Assyrian  kings,'  who  rep  ml  him  as  their  ancestor.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  conjectured  that,  like  Bil-Xipru,  he  represented  the 
deitietl  hero,  Ximrod,1  who  may  have  been  worshipped  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  ('lialdavL  under  [liferent  lilies. 

The  city  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Nergal  was  Cutbo  orTiggaba, 

which  is  constantly  railed  his  cilv  m  the  inscriptions.  He  was 
worshipped  liIso  at  Tarhisji,  near  -N  ioeveh,  hut  in  Tiggnba  he  was 
said  to  "  live,"  and  his  shrine  there  was  one  of  great  celebrity. 
Hence  "the  men  of  Cnth,"  when  transported  to  Samaria  by  the 
Assyrians,  naturally  enough  "made  Xcrgul  their  god,"  carrying 
his  worship  with  them  into  their  new  country.' 


NEHC1AL,  THE  HAN-LION. 
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It  is  probable  Hint  Nci-pal's  symliul  was  tho  Man-Lion.  Wil- 
is sometimes  iisi-d  in  tho  inscriptions  in  the  meaning  of  "  lion  ;" 
und  the  Semitic  name  for  the  pod  himself  is  "Arin" — the 
ordinary  term  for  the  king  of  beasts  both  in  -Hebrew  and  in 
Syriuc.  Perhaps  we  have  bore  tin;  trim  di'i-ivntioii  oi'  the  Creel; 
name  for  the  pod  of  war,  Ares  ("Apij?),*  which  bus  lonp  p::.-,-l  d 
classical  scholars.  The  lieu  would  syinlmli/e  both  the  liphting 
,'ind  the  ]ni[iliiiLr  propensities  of  tin-  pod,  fur  he  nut  mily  eiiL';ipi-s 

ill  i-Ollshil'.H  Updtl  oei'asilUIS,  hilt  of'ti  11  ehllSl/S  Ills  pi'i'V  and  runs  it 

elation  in  tlie  building  with  the  Man-Hull,  would  be  exactly 
parallel  with  the  conjunction,  which  wo  so  constantly  find, 
between  him  nnd  Nin  in  the  inscriptions. 

Nergal  bud  »  wife,  culled  Lnz,  or  whom,  however,  nothing  is 
known  beyond  her  name.  It  is  uncertain  which  among  the 
emblems-  of  the  puds  appertains  to  him. 


Ishtar  or  Nana  is  the  planetary  Venus,  nnd  in  general  features 
corresponds  with  the  classieal  goddess.  Ileriiame  Ishtar  is  that 
by  which  kIio  was  known  in  Assyria;  and  the  sumo  term  pre- 
vailed uilh  slight,  nmdilieations  among  tlie  Semitic  rnces  gene- 
rally. The  I'lirriiieianform  was  Astarte,  the  Hebrew  Ashtoreth 
the  later  ilendrcan  form  was  Ashtar.  In  Habylonia  the  goddess 
was  known  as  Nona,  which  seems  to  be  the  Nan  tea  of  the  second 
book  of  Maccabees,1  and  tho  fiani  of  the  modern  Syrians.1"  No 
satisfactory  account  can  at  present  be  given  of  the  etymology  of 
either  name;  for  tlie  proposal  to  connect  Ishtar  with  the  Greek 


ISHTAR  or  NANA. 


Wr^Tmi  of  F.W.).  which 
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(niUWII),   Iho    ptiirol  form 
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epithet  is  "  Asurali,"  "the  fortunate"  or  "the  happy."1  But 
•  illn-i-ivi.-o  Ju  l-  qdthels  iirn  vuirne  ainl  ^cihtu],  iiisnimich  that  sho 
is  often  afanvlv  distiii^uisliiiljld  frmn  licltis.  She  is  culled  "  the 
mislivss  of  heaven  ikhI  earth,"  "  the  great  <r<nl«loss,"  "  the  queen 
of  nil  the  gods ;"  anil  again  "  the  goddess  of  war  and  kittle," 
'•  tilt:  queen  of  victory,"  "she  who  arruii^oa  battles,"  and  "  sho 
win,  <li-!i-in!s  it-cm  alnc-lis."  She  is  ulsii  i-epivsen(ed  iu  the  in- 
scriptions of  one  king  as  the  goddess  of  tho  ehace.3 

The  worship  of  Ishtnr  was  wide-spread,  and  her  shrines  were 
numerous.    She  is  often  called  "  the  queen  of  Babylon,"  and 
must  certainly  have  had  a  temple  iti  that  city.1    She  — 
had  also  temples  at.  Asshin-  (Kifi-li-Shi-j-jzluit),  at  Arbola,  f  \ 
and  at  Nineveh.    It  may  bo  suspecti-il  that  bet  syuibid  -'J't~' 
was  the  naked  female  form,  which  is  not  uncommon    I  <  \ 
□pon  the  cylinders.    Sho  may  also  be  represented  by     \  / 
the  rude  images  in  baked  clay  so  common  throughout  -ili 
the  Me?0|iiitaminii  ruins,  which  are  iieiierntlv  [VL'ami.'d  as  images 
ofMylitw.5 

Ishtnr  is  sometimes  coupled  with  Nebo  in  such  a  way  as  to 
suggest  the  notion  that  sho  wits  his  wife.  This,  however,  can 
hardly  have  been  her  real  position  in  the  mythology,  since  Nebo 
hail,  as  will  presently  appear,  another  wife,  Yaianiit,  whom  there 


■  Own  i  as,  Urn 


■  r^JU'ilv  r'ulill.-J  l.>  i.irL'|i[anre. 
-  Compare   the    Raman   nnlion  by 

nlled  "Vmu,"  or  "jujlnj  Vracrem." 
(Phrat  Asm.  v.  ii.  S5;  tie.  tie  Kv.  li. 
59,4*.) 


*  >"i.|nn  iKniiu'/vnr  *p«lts  of  haying 
■•made  Ihe  .njof  if™"  In  nabj-lon, 
by  which  he  [iiutwbly  means  a  way  or 
™d  in  ha  trmple.  (S™  (hp  Simdaid 
TnKripliun.  nj  given  In  the  amhora 


it:  r.nvnr.,1 
>!.  ii.  ell.  ;, 


rn  iili'iilii'nl  with  l^litar.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  tliu  conjunction  is  casual 
and  accidental,  being  duo  to  3|>eciiil 
uud  temporary  en  uses.' 


HEBO. 

The  list  of  the  five  planetary  gods, 
is  Nebo,  who  undoubtedly  represents 
the  planet  Mercury.  Hia  name  is 
the  same,  or  nearly  so,  both  in  liabv- 
loiiiiin  and  Assyrian;'  and  we  may 

ion  to  preside  over  knowledge 
"  thegud  who  jios.Jk.'s>i-s  int.rlliu'oiice," 
'■  he  who  bears  from  afar,"  "  he  who  teaches,"  or  "  be  who 
teaelios  and  instructs."  In  this  jioint  of  view,  be  of  course 
approximates  to  J  [on,  whose  sun  lie  is  railed  in  some  inscriptions, 
and  to  whom  he  bears  a  p-nrnvl  resemblance.  Like  Hon,  ho  is 
symbolized  by  tile  simple  wul;;e  or  arrou hfiul,"  tin;  primary  and 
otsculial  eb-inriit  of  cimeiliirm  writing,  tu  mark  his  juiut  presi- 
dency with  that  god  over  writing  ami  literature.  At  the  same 
tiaio  Ni.-l.m  li;i>,  like  jiii  manv  of  tht>  Chald;e;iu  ;'imK  a  number 
of  general  titles,  implying  divine  power,  which,  if  they  had 
belonged  to  him  only,  would  have  seemed  to  prove  him  tbe 
supreme  deity.  He  is  "the  Lord  of  lords,  who  has  no  equal  in 
power,"  "  the  supremo  chief,"  "  the  Bnstainer,"  "  the  supporter," 


NEDO. 


HI 


"the  ever  ready,"  "the  guardian 
earth,"  "  the  lord  of  tho  con- 
st ell ations,"  "the  holder  oi' 
tho  sceptre  of  ■power,"  "he 
who  grants  to  kings  the 
f  refit  re  of  royalty  for  the 
guvi-riiiiiii'e  of  tlieir  people." 
It  is  chiefly  by  his  omission 
from  ruuny  lists,  and  his 
humble  place  when  he  is 
meritionvd  together  with  the 
really  great  gods,  that  we 
know  he  was  mythological  I  y 
a  deity  of  no  very  great 


the  heavens  and  the 


There  is  nothing  to  prove 
the  early  worship  of  Nebo. 
His  name  does  not  appear  as 
an  element  in  aay  royal  ap- 
pellation belonging  "to  the 
Chahhran  series.  Nor  is  there 
any  reference  to  him  in  the 
records  of  the  primeval  times. 
Still,  as  he  is  probably  of 
Babylonian  rather  than  As- 
Assyrian  king  is  named  after 
him  in  the  twelfth  ecntary 

was  not  unknown  to  tho  pri- 
mitive people  of  Chaldfea, 
though  nt  present  their  re- 


nnrcVn  uriat  i[i^ii]iriun  :  |i 
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aires  the  chief  scut  of  his  worship  was  lkmdppa,  where  the  great 
mid  famous  temjile,  known  at  present  us  the  Birs-Nimrud,  was 
dedicate"!  ti>  bis  honour.  J  If  had  also  a  shrine  at.  Calah  (Nim- 
rud),  \vln;iii'e  wi-i-i'  procured  the  statues  ri-pruseiiting  him  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  He  was  in  spiecial  favour 
with  the  kiiujs  of  tin'  great  liuhyhiiiiun  empire,  who  were  mo-tle 
named  after  him  and  viewed  him  as  presiding  over  their  house. 
His  syinhol  has  not  yet  been  recognised. 

The  wife  of  Nebo,  as  already  observed,  was  Varamit  or 
Urmit— a  word  which  perhaps  means  "exulted,"  from  the  root 
on,  "  to  be  lifted  up."  No  special  attributes  are  ascribed  to 
tin's  gedJi^s.  win)  merely  accompanies  her  husband  in  most  of 
the  places  where  he  is  mentioned  by  name. 

Such,  then,  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  gods  worshipped  by 
the  early  Cbaldieans.  It  would  be  nn  endless  as  well  as  ail 
unprofitable  task  to  give  an  account  of  the  inferior  deities. 
Their  name  is  "Legion;"  and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  too 
vague  and  shadowy  for  cffeeiive  de-script  inn.    A  vast  number 


peatedly,  disguised  under  rustic  titles.  \ 
clue  at  present  to  this  labyrinth,  on  win 
knowledge,  it  would  perhaps  bo  best  for  c 

really  valuublo  results  from  its  esploratioi 
A  few  words,  however,  may  be  added  u 
Chaldiean  cosmogony.  Although  the  on 
possess  on  this  point  is  derived  from  Ber 
cannot  bo  sure  that  we  have  reilly  the 
people,  yet,  judging  from  internal  evid> 


probably  than  most  of  the  gods  whom  we  have  been  considering. 

"  In  the  beginning,"  says  this  ancient  legend,  "  all  was  dark- 
ness and  water,  and  therein  were  generated  monstrous  animals 
of  strange  and  peculiar  forms.  There  were  men  with  two  wings, 
and  some  even  with  four,  ami  with  two  faces;  and  others  with 
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two  beads,  a  man's  and  a  woman's,  on  one  body ;  and  f  hero  wero 
men  with  tbo  heads  and  the  bonis  of  goals,  and  men  with  hoofs 
like  horses,  and  some  with  tbo  upper  parts  of  a  man  joined  to 
tiio  lower  parts  of  a  horse,  like  centaurs ;  and  there  were  bulls 
with  human  beads,  dogs  with  four  bodies  and  with  fishes'  tails, 
men  and  horses  with  dogs'  heads,  creatures  with  the  heads  and 
bodies  of  horses,  but  with  the  tails  of  fish,  and  other  animals 
mixing  the  forms  of  various  beasts.  Moreover,  there  were  mon- 
strous fish  and  reptiles  and  serpents,  and  divers  other  creatures, 
whieh  had  borrowed  something  from  each  other's  shapes ;  of  all 
which  the  likenesses  are  still  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Belus. 
A  woman  ruleth  them  all,  by  name  Omorkn,  which  is  in  Cluddee 
Thalntth,  and  in  Greek  Tbalassa  (or  'the  sea').  Then  Belns 
Hjipemvd,  :md  split  the  woman  in  twain;  nnd  of  the  one  half  of 
her  he  made  the  heaven,  nnd  of  the  other  half  tlm  earth ;  and 
the  beasts  that  were  in  her  he  caused  to  perish.  And  ho  split 
the  darkness,  and  divided  the  heaven  and  the  earth  asunder, 
and  put  the  world  in  order ;  and  the  animals  that  could  not  bear 
the  light  perished,  LVlns,  upim  this,  set'ini;  that  the  earth  was 
desolate,  yet  teeming  with  productive  power,  commanded  one 
of  the  gods  to  cut  off  his  head,"  and  to  mis  the  blood  which 
flowed  forth  with  earth,  and  form  men  therewith,  nnd  beasts 
that  could  bear  tho  light.  So  mau  was  made,  nnd  was  intelli- 
gent, being  a  partaker  of  the  divine  wisdom.3  Likewise  Ileitis 
made  the  stars,  and  tho  sun  nnd  moon,  and  tbo  fivo  planets." 

It  lias  been  generally  seen  that  this  cosmogony  bears  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  tbo  history  of  Creation  contained  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  Some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  argue  that  the  Mosaic  account  was  derived  from  it.' 

'  Thrro  ii  m  confusion  hem  in  Pu\y  •  I  hm  placrd  Utll  phrase  n  lit.Ua 

tii.1,.1  l.itti  ill  Tt-l'ii-l L-.l  liv  Kwhiiis  (Ml!  nt"  in  imlir.  It  .Till-' iMhr  |W-fIL'C, 
(<?Wl.  Cm.   I.  2,  I'll.   11.  ""'I  '■>'        "M^  a|i|«ir*  to  111.'  ilit,T|.ilii[id,  iin.l 

Synwlliis  (OmiMfl^'A  vel.  i.  r-  53)^  I  which  is^pcrhi]*  raihcr  in  exploration 
KOila"  ore  Mill  lo  h»vc  mixed  his  blood  \   legend  rightly. 

-itti  mrlh  nnil  ti  Hii'l      in  i  ' '  1 1    it  1 1"  ■  •  S„  >„        r  -up    !.^-:  .1  ■■„■.■,( 

i.  i^iivn.  It  -iTim  to  mo  Ihi.t  [lie  first  rai-iitiuniai;  u.  ivh.u  ivntw-  lit  illudm. 
iii'iMiiiit  is  nn  hLk-riH.ljtioti  111  tho  legend,  i 
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plainly  and  rviiieiitiv  mvtlinlnsiral ;  nor  can  wo  suppose  them 

belief.  All  men  are  prune  tu  believe  in  such  nmrvels ;  ;inJ  it 
is  quite  possible,  ns  Nictmlir  Mippn-es."  Ilut.  some  disci iveries  of 
llie  remains  of  limiiimotiis  and  11I her  mi  'i l^I  runs  tonus  i  iiil^'dile  ! 

111  lie     fii.l   -I  Mi   ■  |i[li   1  l.  ii.  fi  -I   I'litt  jii-j  |l-u.i. 

ucney  to  tbo  L'lialihcnn  notions  en  this  aubjeet. 

Besides  tbeir  correct  notions  on  the  subject  of  creation,  the 
primitive  Clmldieuns  seoni  also  Id  iuivo  been  aware  of  the  general 
desli'iieiion  of  mankind,  on  account  of  tbeir  wickedness,"  by  11 
Flood  ;  and  of  the  rebellious  attempt  which  was  made  soon  after 
the  Flood  to  concentrate  themselves  in  one  place,  instead  of 
obeying  the  command  to  "  replenish  the  earth"10— an  attempt 
which  was  thwarted  by  means  oi'  tile  confusion  of  tbeir  speech. 
The  Chaldrcan  legends  embodying  these  primitive  traditions 
were  as  follows:— 

"  God  appeared  to  Xisuthrus  (Noah)  in  a  dream,  and  warned, 
him  that  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Diosius,  mankind 
would  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge.  He  bade  him  bury  in  Sippara, 
the  City  of  the  Sun*  the  extant  writings,  first  and  last ;  anil 
build  a  ship,  and  enter  therein  with  his  family  and  his  close 
friends ;  and  furnish  it  with  meat  and  drink ;  and  place  on 
board  winged  fowl,  mid  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth;  anil 
when  all  was  ready,  set  sail.  Xisutlirus  asked  '  Whither  ho  was 
to  sail  V  and  was  told,  'To  the  gods,  with  a  prayer  that  it  might 
fare  well  with  mankind.'  Then  Xianthrus  was'  nut  disobedient 
to  the  vision,  but  built  it  ship  five  furlongs  (3125  feet)  in  length, 
and  two  furlongs  (12.50  feet)  in  breadth;  and  collected  all  that 
had  been  commanded  him,  and  put  his  wife  and  children  and 
close  friends  on  board.  The  lined  came ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
ceased,  Xisutlirns  let  loose  seme  birds,  which,  finding  neither 
food  nor  a  place  where  they  could  rest,  came  back  to  the  ark. 


1  Ltttura  on  Ancient  History,  vol.  I.  '  Xijulli.11..  ami  tin'  .irci!  hi  J  Ijy  Xi-ra- 

17,  E.T.  |  tlirm  in  hi.  Iji.r  i.i.nl-  1.1  il...  irurshijiiir 

■  Tills  il  no!  uprrealy  nlfifol  In  flic      (ii.l.  .111  imply  such  1  belief. 

ffPtid ;    liut    the   divine    faming    [o  |  16  Ueu.il.  L. 
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After  some  days  In;  again  sent  out  the  birds,'  which  again  re- 
turned to  the  ark,  but  with  feet  covered  with  mud.  Sent  out  a 
third  time,  the  birds  re  turn  ud  no  more,  and  Xisuthrus  know  that 
land  had  reappeared:  so  lie  removed  some  of  the  en  wring  of 
the  ark,  and  looked,  an;!  behold  !  the  vessel  had  grounded  on  11 
mountain.  Then  Xisuthrus  went  forth  with  his  wife  and  his 
daughter,  and  his  pilot,5  and  fell  down  and  worshipped  the 
earth,3  and  bnill  an  altar,  mid  nft'-ivd  -u.Tifiuo  to  I  he  gods ;  after 
which  lie  disappeared  I'l'uin  sl^ht,  togH  Ikt  with  those  who  had 
accompanied  hitn.  They  who  had  remained  in  the  ark  and  not 
gone  forth  with  Xisuthrus,  now  left  it  mid  seal-died  for  him,  and 
shouted  out  hi*  name :  but  Xisuthrus  was  not  seen  anv  mure. 
Only  his  voice  answered  them  out  of  the  air.  Baying,  '  Worship 
God ;  for  beeuuse  I  worshipped  God,  am  I  gone  to  dwell  with 
the  gods;  and  they  who  were  with  me  have  shared  the  same 
honour."  And  ho'barte  them  return  to  Babylon,  and  recover 
(he  writings  buried  at  Sippara,  and  make  them  known  among 
men ;  and  ho  told  them  that  the  land  in  which  they  then  were 
was  Armenia.  So  they,  when  they  had  heard  all,  sacrificed  to 
the  gods  and  went  their  way  on  foot  to  Babylon,  and,  bavin); 
reached  it,  recovered  the  buried  writings  from  Sippara,  and 
built  many  cities  and  temples,  and  restored  Babylon.  Home 
portion  of  the  ark  still  continues  in  Armenia,  in  the  Gorduean 
(Kurdish)  lloimtaiiis;  and  persons  scrape  oil'  the  bitumen  from 
it  to  bring  away,  and  this  they  use  as  ji  remedy  to  avert  mis- 
fortunes." ' 

"  The  earth  was  still  of  one  language,  when  the  primitive  men, 
who  were  proud  of  their  strength  and  stature,  and  despised  the 
gods  as  their  inferiors,  erected  a  tower  of  vast  height,  in  order 
that  they  might  mount  to  heaven.  And  the  tower  was  now  near 
to  heaven,  when  the  gods  (or  (.hid)  mused  the  winds  to  blow 
and  overturned  the  structure  upon  the  men,  and  made  them 
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of  Xisulhnis,  Iii-  wife,  liis  daughter.  ;i)nl  his  pili.it — n 
reminiscence  possibly  of  the  translation  of  Enoch— is  unfitly  as 
well  ;ls  falsely  introduced  just  niter  they  hnve  bf?cn  miraeulous]y 
saved  from  destruction.  The  story  of  the  Toner  is  given  with 
less  dqwrturc  from  tlie  actual  truth.  The  building  is,  however, 
absurdly  lepresi-oted  as  mi  actual  attempt  to  scale  heaven  ;* 
and  a  storm  of  wind  i?  somewhat  un  necessarily  introilneed  In 
destroy  the  Tower,  which  from  the  Scripture  narrative  seems  to 
have  been  left  standing.  It  is  also  especially  to  be  noticed  that 
in  the  Chnhhcan  legends  the  "hole  interest  is  made  narrow  and 
local.  The  Flood  appears  as  a  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
I'iil'vliuiiii ;  iind  the  priestly  trad  it  ion  i  its,  who  have  put  the 
legend  into  shape,  are  childly  anxious  to  make  the  event  redound 
to  the  glory  of  their  sacred  books,  whicli  they  boast  to  have  been 
the  .special  objects  of  divine  care,  and  represent,  as  a  legacy  from 
I  he  antediluvian  ages.  Tbc  general  interest;  of  mankind  are 
nothing  to  the  Chahhean  priests,  who  see  in  the  story  of  the 
Tower  simply  a  local  etymology,  and  in  the  Deluge  an  event 
which  made  the  liabylouiaus  the  sole  possessors  of  primeval 


to  laivu  brought  Ijacfc  iv.ir.l  tint  |  |i.)!l,ET.; 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
HISTORY  AND  CHRONOLOGY. 

"The  begiimiiii  <>f  iiis  kiri-.l.-m  wis  IV.M,  mil  Envh,  niul  Accad,  nnd 
Calneh,  in  the  land  uf  Bhinw." — Oks.  s.  1U. 

The  establishment  of  a  Cnsliile  kingdom  hi  Lower  ]1  ihylonia 
dates  probably  from  (at  least)  tho  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth 
century  before  our  era.  Greek  traditions '  assigned  to  the  city 
uf  Babylon  an  antiquity  neurly  as  remote;  and  the  native 
historian,  Ilerosns,  s|>oke  of  ji  Clwldiiwi  dynasty  as  buiiring  rule 
anterior  to  n.c.  Unfortunately  the  works  of  this  iri-ent 

authority  have  been  lost ;  aud  even  tlie  general  outline  of  his 
cliiniiiili^ii'iil  sobemo,  ivhereof  some  writers  have  left  us  an 
account,2  is  to  a  certain  extent  imperfect ;  so  that,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  definite  chronology  for  the  early  times,  we  are  forced 
to  have  recourse,  in  sonic  degree,  to  conjecture.  Berosus  de- 
clared that  hi*  dynasties  had  reigned  in  ( 'Inddiea  since  the  great 
flood  of  Xisnthrns,  or  Noah.  To  the  first,  which  consisted  oL" 
fli  kings,  he  allowed  the.  extravagant  period  of  l(4,(KS0  yours. 
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Kvcchovis,  the  founder  of  tin;  dynasty,  liud  enjoyed  tlie  royal 
dignity  for  li  [(.10  years,  and  Clioniasholus,  his  son  mid  successor, 
had  reigned  300  years  longer  than  his  father.  The  other  84 
moiiaichs  had  filled  up  tlie  remaining  space  of  iS.HSO  yours — 
their  reigns  thus  averaging  315  yours  apiece.  It  is  clear  Unit 
these  nunihers  are  irahistoric ;  and  though  it  would  he  easy  to 
reduce  them  within  tlie  limits  of  credibility  by  arbitrary  BUpjio- 
sitions — us.  for  inatance,  that  the  years  of  the  narrative  repre- 
sent months  or  days'— yet  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
wo  should  in  this  way  be  doing  any  service  to  the  cause  of 
historic  truth.  The  names  Eveclioiis  and  L'humusbclus  seem 
mvlhic  rather  than  real;  they  represent  personages  in  the 
llabyluiiiaii  Pantheon,  and  ear,  scarcely  have  been  borne  by 
men.  It  is  likely  that  the  entire  scries  of  names  pnrtaok  of  the 
same  character,  and  that,  if  »e  possessed  them,  their  bearing 
would  lie  found  to  he,  not  historic,  hut  mythological,  "We  may 
parallel  this  dynasty  of  JVrosus,  where  he  reckons  kings'  reigns 
by  tin'  cyclical  periods  ol'«i.-w.«  unit  nfri,  with  Main-I  bo's  dynast  ies 
of  Gods  and  1  icmigods  in  Kgypt,  whore  the  sum  of  the  years  is 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  discard  as  unliistorieal  the  names  anil 
numbers  assigned  to  Ids  lirst  dynasty  by  Berosus,  and  to  retain 
from  this  part  of  bis  scheme  nothing  lmt  the  fact,  which  he  lays 
down  of  an  ancient  Chahhcaii  dynasty  having  rilled  in  Baby- 
lonia, prior  to  a  conquest,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  it 
second  dvnasty.  termed  by  him  Median. 

The  scheme  of  lierosus  then,  setting  aside  his  numbers  for 
tho  first  period,  is— according  to  the  best  extant  authorities1 
—as  follows  :— 


Dyimtty      I.  uf  (!)Chn]J«nu  tings   (?)  yam, 

II,  „    8  Median    aS4  CO  ,. 

III.  .,  11    48(0 

IV.  „  40  Cnaldioan   458 


■  Ttil«  viow  is  tutor  1)1-  Mr.  Willlnm  I    III"    rdRill    (if   C.„lf,    JVniia.i.K  nin) 

i'.ihk-v  in  hi-  \|-|.  1 1 , 1 1 :,  ..ii  '  li.l>yl:ir;i.n  Mmi.  H.  u!i..  nil.'. I   I Vv;,t  l--:.Jr,-  \[.||,  i 

iiil.I    V-.'ii>n    A]iri.^iili.-."     (S..,.    |[;.  --ill.'  lirsi  lii'i.iq'ir.nl  kirii:.     (.S.1.1  J  i-h,;/.. 

j:,,.,  i;.„;  ■  .',,■„.■„■..■■    v..i.  ii.  ]•;..       nci.)  lH-i.           ii.  y.  :•■>*.) 

*  Maraalio  luwitiis  •n<>::~   von-  In  1  r.usi-ljiii(.  mid  Jwiiliiu. 
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Dynasty      V.  of  0  Arabian  kings    215  jam, 

VI.  .,  IS      (!)    MB  .. 

Roign  oF  Pill    1 

ByumHy  VII.  r>r(?)  (?)   kinga    ? 

„      V1H.  „    UCTinldaBn  M    87  „ 

It  will  be  i)liir>rvi:il  tlml  this  tnblii  cnntoiiH  cc-rlain  dofirts  and 
weaknesses,  uliiuh  ■rivsitly  iinjiiiir  ils  value,  and  prevent  us  from 
i-ijii.-trniliiisj  Hi-ill  it,  witlimis  I'lirthfT  aid,  an  (■xact  srhi'nxt  of 
[■liiuiiolii^v.  Not  only  does  n  duubt  attach  to  one  or  tuo  of  the 
inunlier— to  the  yearn,  «.  of  the  aeeond  and  tiiird  dynasty*— 


the  length  of  the  reign  of  Pul,  ] 
firmation  from  the  Assyrian  mo 
first,  that  Ihero  was  a  conquest 


t\W  years  before  this  brings  us  to  n.c.  13112,  within  a  year  of  the 
daie  which  tho  schema  assigns  to  tho  accession  of  tho  seventh 
dynasty.  Kusa  was  taken  by  Asshur-bnni-pal  probably  in 
b.c.  651 ;  and  1635  years  before  this  is  u.c.  2280,  or  tho  exact 
year  marked  in  the  scheme  for  the  accession  of  the  second 
(Median)  dynasty.  This  douhlo  coincidence  can  scarcely  1>q 
accidental ;  ami  no  may  conclude,  t li ore tore,  that  we  have  in  the 
abovo  table  at  any  rate  a  noor  approach  to  tbc-  scheme  of  Baby- 
lonian chronology  as  received  aiiiimg  both  the  llabylonkns  and 
Assyrians  in  the  seventh  century  before  our  era. 

Whether  the  chronology  is  wholly  trustworthy  is  another 
question.  The  evidence  both  of  tbc  classical  writers"  and  of  the 
monuments  is  to  the  effect  that  exact  chronology  w  as  a  subject 
to  which  tho  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  paid  great  attention. 
The  "  Canon  of  Ptolemy,"  which  contained  an  exact  Babylonian 
computation  of  time  from  B.C.  747  to  B.C.  331  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  a  most  authentic  document,  and  one  on  which  wo 
may  place  complete  reliance.'  The  "Assyrian  Canon,"  which 
gives  the  years  of  the  Assyrian  monnrchs  from  n.c.  Oil  to  B.C. 
lilill,  appears  to  lie  eipiiilly  trustworthy.  How  much  further 
exact  nutation  went  bach,  it  is  impossible  to  sav.    All  that  we 
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an  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  years  ;  and,  sei-mnlly,  that  lite 
I'hronolojry  which  results  from  their  statements  and  those  of 
llerosus  is  iinxk'nitL',  probable,  and  in  harmony  with  all  the 
knowledge  ivhirli  we  iil,l;t!Ti  iit  1 1  if;  !:ast  from  other  sources.  It 
is  proposed  then.' furf,  in  the  present  volumes,  to  accept  the 
general  scheme  (if  jlerosns  as,  in  "11  probability,  not.  sei  ionsly  in 
error;  and  to  arrange  the  Chaldean,  Assyria",  and  Babylonian 
history  on  the  framework,  which  it  furnishes. 

Chaldican  history  may  therefore  he  regarded  us  opening  Upon 
us  at  a  time  anterior,  at  any  rate  by  a  century  or  two,3  to  B.C. 


2286.  Itw 


t  up 


king 


.  (he,, 


)[  f'usk, 


a  very  short  distance  from  its  embouchure,  was 
the  primitive  capital.  The  "mighty  hunter"  rapidly  spread 
his  dominion  inland,  subduing  or  cxpclliu:;  the  various  tribes 
bv  which  the  country  was  previously  occupied.  His  kingdom 
extended  northwards,  nt  least  as  far  as  Babylon,  which  (as 
well  as  Erech  or  Huruk,  Accad,  and  Calneh)  was  first  founded 
by  this  monarch.1  Further  historieai  details  of  bis  ivigii  are 
Mauling',  but  tin:  strength  o!  Ids  rliarai'li'r  and  the  iireatncss 
of  his  achievements  are  remarkably  indicated  by  a  variety  of 
testimonies,  uhiol,  phiee  lam  among  the  foremost  men  of  tin! 

Old  World,  f 
At 


early  us  11k  time  oi  Mo-es  Ins  : 
a  proverb.  Ho  was  known  ns  "the  niigb 
Lord"1- — -an  expression  which  had  probab 
implying  at  once  skill  and  bravery  in  the 


iding  remembrance, 
nue  had  passed  into 
y  hunter  before  the 


m;  fiust  MusAitruv.  Cmr.  viii. 

s  to  3iave 

been  deified,  and  to  have  continued  down  to  the  latest  times 

one  of  tli''  lending  ulijccts  of  wui'sh'ip,  uiiili'i-  [In.1  title  of  Bilu- 
A'ipru  or.Bel-Nimrod,5  which  may  bo  translated  "the  god  of  the 


led  a 


appei 


have  been  known  l>y  liis  name  (probably  us  being  the  c'i  it/ seat 
of  his  worship  in  llie  early  tini.-s)  :  ami  this  name  it  still  retains, 
slightly  co  it  opted.  In  the  modern  differ  we  may  recognise  tho 
Tiihrunlii'nl  Xopher,  and  (lie  As-vrian  Xipur,  which  is  Xipru, 
With  a  mere  metathesis  of  the  two  final  letters.  The  fame  of 
Nimrod  has  always  been  rife  in  the  country  of  his  domination. 
Arab  writers  record  a  number  of  remarkable  traditions,  in  which 
he  plays  a  conspicuous  part;'  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 


i  ho 


apothe, 


teUation  Orii 


of  El  Jabbar,  or  "  the 
giant."1  Even  at  the  present  day  his  name  livea  in  tho  mouth 
of  the  people  inhabiting  (.'liabiaM  ;uiii  tile  adjarent  regions, 
whose  memory  of  ancient  heroes  is  almost  confined  to  three — 
Xinirod.  S.Jnnum,  ami  Alexander.  Wherever  a  mound  of  ashes 
is  to  be  seen  in  Babylonia  or  the  adjoining  countries,  the  local 
traditions  attach  to  it  tho  name  of  Ximrud  or  Nimrod;*  and 
the  most  striking  ruins  now  existing  in  tho  Mesopotamia  n 
valley,  whether  in  its  upper  or  its  lower  portion,  are  made  in 
this  way  monumenta  of  his  glory.' 


s  Tho  lliwk  d,rm»,  Nfflp&i  nncl  Hi. 
BpiS,  Km  10  conaeei  A'ifrM  -i,K 
™.  Tho  Mtivo root  il  tbougbt  to  bo 

nnprr,  "Ki  |,ur»in.,"  or  "cilllw  In  lltv." 
(S™  the  author*)  BcWhtlU,  vol.  L  p. 

•YmuI  dtclnm  thai  Nigral  «t- 
l.mfirihj  n,  ijiuinlE  u>  Iliiivio  un  rjic 

xin^  of  no         „„a  „ni:.,h  Mii.  r 

(enlio-li)  lln-  mtw  ol-  ll.i<  <-,■., r,v,„-... 


roiling  Abnhnm  into  a  fiery  furnace 

'  The  Arabic  .la¥>ar  rcjirmi'Lls  llie 
Hebrew  T33,  which  li  the  epithet 

ri[i|)Eii'J  In  Niriin.il  in  lieu.  X.  9.  TIlC 

if  Nimrod  wili  Orion  il 
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Of  the  immediate  BUCcessoWofNimrodwe  bave  no  account 
that  even  the  moat  lenient  criticism  can  view  as  historical.  It 
appears  that  his  compiest,  was  followed  rapidly  liy  a  Semitic 
cm  ignition  from  tlio  country — aa  emigration  which  took  a 
northerly  direction.  'Die  As-yriaus  withdrew  from  liabyloiiiu, 
which  they  still  always  regarded  as  their  parent  land,  and, 
occupy  in::  the  upper  or  uon-ulliivia]  [until  ill  of t  lie  MeMipotamiuii 
plain,  commenced  the  building  of  great  cities  in  the  tract  upon 
the  middle  Tigris.1  Tin;  l'iu.ciiicians  removed  from  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  arid,  journeying  towards  tlie  north-west, 
formed  settlements  upon  the  coast  of  Canaan,5  wliere  they 
hecame  a  rich  and  prosperous  people.  'The  family  of  Abra- 
liiini,  and  probnblv  other  Aramariu  famili'.;.-,  ascended  the 
Euphrates,1  withdrawing  from  a  yoke  which  was  oppressive,  or 
lit  finv  rate  unpleasant.  Abimdaisc  room  was  thus  mado  for  tho 
Coshile  immigrants  "ho  rapidly  established  their  preponde- 
rance over  the  whole  of  the  southern  region.  As  war  ceased  to 
be  the  neci ■.->;! ry  ihih  occupation  of  the  new  cumcrs,  civilisa- 
tion  and  the  arts  of  life  began  to  appear.    Tho  reign  of  tho 

fully  as  Urkham'  or  Urukh,  belongs  almost  certainly  to  this 
early  dynasty,  and  may  be  placed  next  in  suceo.-sioii,  though  at 
what  interval  wo  cannot  say,  to  Nimrod.  He  is  beyond  ques- 
tion the  earliest  (.'hahheun  monarch  of  whom  any  remains  have 
been  obtained  in  tho  country.  Not  only  arc  his  bricks  found 
in  a  loner  position  than  any  others,  at  the  very  foundations  of 
buildings,  but  they  aro  of  a  rude  and  coarse  make,  and  the 
inscriptions  upon  them  contrast  most  remarkably,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  stylo  of  writing  used  and  in  their  general  archaic 

Ovid,  whom  ho  represents 


to  probably    I  ctinmus " 
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type,  «i(b  Uii?  clatmmte  and  oft-'ii  complicated  symbols  of  the 
later  iiKniuivlis-1  Tlie  stylo  of  Uruhh's  buildings  is  also  primi- 
tive nnii  simple  in  the  extreme;  his  bricks  arc  of  many  sizes, 
mid  ill  fitted  together;6  bo  belongs  to  a  time  when  oven  tho 
baking  of  bricks  seeing  to  have  been  eompirutively  rare,  for 
^onietinies  ho  employs  only  tho  sun-dried  materia] ; :  and  he  is 
tilti>s;otlii'r  iiiuirqiniintcd  with  llio  use  of  lime  mortar,  for  which 
his  substitute  is  moist  mud,  or  cleo  bitumen.  There  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  be  stands  at  the  bead  of  tlie  present  series  of 
monumental  kings,  another  of  whom  pmbubly  reigned  as  cnrly 
as  is.t'.  As  lie  "as  succeeded  by  a  son,  whose  reign  seems 

to  have  been  of  tho  average  length,  wo  must  place  his  accession 
lit  least  as  early  as  h.c.  23211  Possibly  it  may  have  fallen  ii 
century  earlier. 

It  is  US  a  builder  of  politic  works  tluit  Unikh  is  chiefly 
known  (o  ug.  The  basement  platforms  of  his  temples  are  of 
an  enormous  size ;  and  though  they  eaunot  seriously  bo  com- 
juired  with  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  yd  indicate  the  employ- 
ment for  many  years  of  a  vast  amount  of  human  labour  in  a 
very  unproductive  sort  of  industry.  The  IWnriyeh  mound  at 
■\Yarka  is  200  feet  square,  and  about  100  feet  high.™  Its  cubic 
contents,  ns  originally  built,  run  lime  been  little,  if  at  all,  under 
3,000,000  feet;  and  above  oU.OOOJIOt)  of  bricks  must  have  been 
used  in  its  construetiun.  Constructions  of  a  similar  character, 
anil  not  very  different  in  their  dimensions,  are  proved  by  the 
bricks  composing  them  to  have  been  raised  by  the  same  monarch 
at  Ur,  Calncb  or  Nipur,and  l.araneha  orLarsa,  which  is  perhaps 
Ellasar.3  It  is  evident,  from  lhn  size  and  nuinber  of  these  ivorks, 
that  their  erector  had  tlie  command  of  a  vast  amount  of  "naked 
human  strength,"  and  did  not  scruple  to  employ  that  strength 

but  which  wore  probably  designed  chiefly  to  extend  his  own 
lame  and  prrpel unto  his  glory.     We  may  gather  from  this  that 
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ho  was  citlier.  an  oppressor  of  his  people,  like  some  of  tho 
Pyramid  Kings  in  Egypt,"1  or  else  a  conqueror,  who  thus 
employed  the  numerous  captives  carried  oil'  in  his  expeditions. 
Perhaps  tin.-  latter  is  the  more  probable  supposition ;  for  tho 
builders  of  the  great  fabrics  in  Babylonia  and  Chaldtea  do  not 
seem  to  have  loft  behind  them  any  character  of  oppressiveness 

such  as  nttaehes  eon  inly  t<>  those  niouurchs  irho  have  ground 

down  their  own  people  by  servile  labour. 

The  great  buildings  of  Unikh  appear  to  have  been  all  designed 
for  temples.  They  are  carefully  placed  with  their  angles  faeing 
the  cardinal  paints, 1  and  are  dedicated  to  tho  Kan,  the  Moon, 
to  Belus  (Bel-Nimrod),  or  to  Bcltis.  The  temple  at  Mugbeir 
was  built  in  honour  of  (he  Moon-god,  Sin  or  Burki,  who  was 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city.  Tho  Warka  temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  Beltis.  At  Calnoh  or  Nipur,  Urukh  erected  two* 
t  cm  pie?,  one  to  Bolt  is  and  one  to  Belus.  At  Larsa  or  Kllasar 
the  object  of  his  worship  was  tho  Sun-god,  Pun  or  Suusi.  Ho 
would  thus  seem  to  have  been  no  special  devotee  of  a  single 
tun  f'>  have  divided  nut  liis  favours  yctv  fairly  urnem:  tit-.: 
Chief  personages  of  the  Pantheon. 

It  has  been  observed  that  hutli  the.  inscriptions  this  kiuj, 
and  his  architecture,  are  of  a  rude  and  primitive  type.  Still  in 
neither  cose  do  wo  seem  to  be  brought  to  tin:  earliest  dawn  of 
civilisation  or  of  art.  The  writing  of  Urukh  lias  passed  out 
of  the  first  or  hieroglyphic  stage,  and  entered  the  second  or 
transition  one,  when  pictures  are  no  longer  attempted,  but  tho 
lines  or  wedges  follow  roughly  tho  old  outline  of  the  objects.5 
In  his  architecture,  again,  though  there  is  much  that  is  rude 
and  simple,  then-  is  also  a  good  deal  which  indicates  knowledge 
and  experience.  Tho  use  of  the  buttress  is  understood ;  and 
the  buttress  is  varied  according  to  tho  material.-1  The  impor- 
tance of  sloping  the  walls  of  buildings  inwards  to  resist  interior 
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pressure  is  thoroughly  rcc< ionised.'  Drains  are  introduced  to 
carry  off  moisture,  which  must  otherwise  have  been  very  destruc- 
tive to  buildings  composed  mainly,  or  entirely,  of  crude  brick. 
It  is  evident  th;ir  tin1  builders  whom  tin':  king  employs,  though 
they  do  not  possess  much  ^ni!ii>,  have  si  ill  such  a  k  uowled;;e  of 
the  most  important  principles  of  their  nrt  as  is  only  obtained 
gradually  by  a  good  deal  of  practice.  Indeed  the  very  fact 
of  the  continued  existence  of  their  works  at  the  distance  of  forty 
centuries  is  sufficient  evidence  that  thev  possessed  a  considerable 
amount  of  architectural  skill  and  knowledge. 

We  are  further,  perhaps,  justilicd  in  concluding,  from  the 
careful  emplacement  of  Urukh's  temples,  that  the  science  of 
astronomy  was  already  cultivated  in  his  reign,  and  was  regarded 
as  having  a  certain  connexion  with  religion.  We  have  seen  that 
'  the  early  w  orship  of  the  Chahhenns  was  to  a  great  extent  astral  8 
—  a  fact  which  nalundl  v  niiuli-  tin'  In-a  venly  bodies  spec  in  I  objects 
of  attention.  If  the  scries  of  observations,  which  Cullisthenes 
sent  to  Aristotle,  dating  from  U.c.  22o  1,  was  in  reality  a  record, 
and  not  a  mere  calculation  backwards  of  the  dates  at  which 
certain  celestird  phenomena  must  have  taken  place,  astronomical 
studies  must  have  been  pretty  well  advanced  at  ft  period  not 
long  subsequent  to  Urukh. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice,  if  we  would  estimate  aright  the 
condition  of  t.'bahheioi  nrt  under  this  king,  the  indentions  fur- 
nished by  his  si;: i iet -cylinder.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  repvi  scntaiioo.  uhicli  is  ali  that,  nc  po-se-s  of  this  relic,  the 
drawing  on  the  cylinder  was  as  good  and  the  engraving  as  well 
executed  as  any  work  of  the  kind,  either  of  the  Assyrian  or 
of  the  later  Bahvloniau  period.  Apart  from  the  inscription,  this 
work  of  art  has  nothing  about  it  that  is  rude  or  primitive.  The 
elaboration  of  the  dresses  and  headgear  of  the  figures  has  been 
already  noticed."  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  prin- 
cipal fcure  sits  on  an  ornauienlal  throne  or  chair,  of  particu- 
larly tasteful  const  ruction,  two  legs  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  modelled  after  those  of  the  bull  or  ox.     We  may  conclude, 
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without  much  danger  of  mistake,  Unit  in  the  time  of  the  monarch 
who  owned  this  seal,  dresses  of  delicate  fabric  nnd  elaborate 
pattern,  ami  furniture  of  a  recherchl  mid  elegant  shape,  were  in 
use  among  the  people  over  whom  he  exercised  dominion. 

The  chief  capital  city  of  Urukh  appears  to  have  been  Ur. 

Ur  that  ho  raises  his  principal  building*  Ur,  too,  has  furnished 
tin-  great  lailk  of  his  inscriptions.  Babylon  was  not  yet  a  place 
of  much  importance,  though  it  was  probably  built  by  Nimrod. 
The  second  city  of  tho  Empire  was  Huruk  or  Erech :  other 
places  of  importance  were  Larsa  (Ellosar?)  and  Xipur  or 
Calneh. 

Urukh  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  by  a 
son,  whose  name  it  is  [imposed  to  lead  as  Elgi  or  Ilgi.  Of  this 
]>rinre  our  knowledge  is  somewhat  scant  v.  Bricks  hearing  his 
name  have  been  found  at  Ur  (Mughcir)  and  at  Tel  Eid,  near 
Erech,  or  Warko ;  and  his  signet-cylinder  has  been  recovered, 
and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  We  learn  from  inscriptions 
of  Nabouidus  that  he  completed  some  of  the  buildings  at  Ur, 
which  had  bueu  left  nnlinishcd  by  liis  father;  while  his  own 
bricks  inform  us  that  he  built  or  repaired  two  of  the  principal 
temples  at  Erech.  On  liis  eig net-cylinder  ho  takes  the  title 
of  "  King  of  Ur." 


ing  themscjves  in  the  alluvial  plain  towards  the  mouths  of  the 
two  great  rivers,  there  was  growing  up  a  rival  power,  Turanian, 
or  A  no-Turanian,'  in  the  neighbouring  tract  at.  the  foot  of  the 
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most  ancient,  of  all  the  Asiatic  cities,  wna  Susa,  tlie  Elamitie 
capital,  which  formed  the  centre  of  a  nationality  that  endured 
from  the  twenty-third  century  B.C.  to  the  time  of  Darius 
Hvsta-pis  (e.c.  JV20),  when  it  sank  finallj  under  the  Persians." 
A  kiii-r  of  Elnm,  whose  court  was  hold  at  Susn,  led,  in  tho  year 


country,  took  the  towns,  plundered  the  temples,  and  bore  oil" 
into  his  own  country,  as  the  most  striking  evidence  of  victory, 
the  images  of  the  deities  which  the  l'>;ibvli  minus  especially 
reverenced."  This  king's  name,  which  was  Kndur-Nokhunta,  is 
flight  to  ho  the  exact  equivalent  of  one  which  has  a  world- 
wide  celebrity,  to  wit,  Zoroaster.1  Now,  according  to  Poly- 
bistcr'  (who  hero  certainly  repents  Bcrosus),  Zoroaster  was  the 
first  of  those  eight  Median  kings  who  composed  the  second 
dynasty  in  Chaldmn,  and  occupied  the  throne  from  ubout  B.C. 
22SU  to  2032.  The  Medes  are  represented  by  him  as  capturing 
Babylon  at  this  time,  and  imposing  themselves  as  riders  upon 
the  country.  Eight  kings  reign  in  the  space  of  234  (or  224) 
years.  sifter  which  w<-  hear  no  more  of  Medes,  the  sovereignly 
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monuments  show-  to  have  been  established  in  <  'hahhna  nt  a  date 
not  long  subsequent  to  the  reigns  of  Urukh  und  Ilgi,  and  to 
have  lasted  for  a  considerable  period. 

There  are  five  monarchs  known  to  us  who  may  be  assigns! 
to  ill  is  dvnustv.  The  tirst  is  thu  Km]  nr-Xiililiuntii  above  moiled, 
who  conquered  Babylonia  imil  established  his  iiiilii' nt.'i-  there, 
but  continued  to  bold  his  court  at  fsusu.  governing  his  conouest 
probably  by  means  of  a  viceroy  or  tributary  king.  Next  to 
him,  at  no  great  intertill,  may  lie  placed  Kudur-J.agamer.  the 
Ohedor-liioincr  of  Scripture,'  who  held  a  similar  position  to 
Kndur-Xakhunta.  rcisning  himself  in  Elam,  while  liis  vassals, 
Amraphet,  Arioch,  and  Tidal  (or  Turgal  >)  held  the  governments 
respectively  of  Shinnr  (or  Upper  Babylonia),  Ellasar  (Lower 
Babylonia  or  Chaldtea),  and  the  Golm  or  the  nomadic  races. 
I'o.-scssing  thus  nn  authority  over  the  whole  of  the  ulluvial 
plain,  and  being  able  to  collect  together  a  formidable  army, 
Kndur-Ln gamer  resolved  on  an  expedition  up  the  Euphrates, 
with  the  object  of  extending  his  dominion  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  to  the  borders  of  Empt.  At.  tirsl  his  endeavours  were 
successful.  Together  with  his  confederate  kings,  he  marched  as 
far  as  I 'a  I  est ine,  where  he  nits  oppo>ed  by  tile  naiive  princes,  liera, 
king  of  Sodom,  iSirshn,  king  of  Gomorrah,  Shinnb,  king  of 
Adtnnh,  Shenieber,  king  of  Zeboiirn,  and  the  king  of  Belu  or 
Zoar.1  A  great  buttle  was  fought  between  the  two  confederated 
armies  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  towards  (he  lower  end  of  the 
llead  Sea.'  The  invaders  were  victorious;  and  for  twelve  years, 
'Item  and  his  allies  were  coatent  to  own  themselves  subjects  of 
the  Elamitie  king,  w  hom  they  "  served  "  for  that  period."  In  the 
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thirteenth  year  they  rebelled:  n  general  rising  of  the  western 
nations  seems  lo  have  taken  place;' and  in  order  to  main- 
tain his  conquests  it  was  necessary  for  the  conqueror  to  make  a 
fresh  effort.  Once  more  the  four  eastern  kings  entered  Svria. 
and,  after  various  mms^i  against  minor  pi  Hers,  engaged  a 
scennd  time  in  the  valley  of  Siddim  with  their  old  antagonists, 
whom  they  defeated  with  great  slaughter;  after  which  they 
plundered  tiie  chief  cities  belonging  to  them."  It  was  on  this 
occasion  Unit  Lot,  the  nephew  of  Aliraliam,  was  taken  prisoner, 
laden  with  booty  of  various  kinds,  and  encumbered  with  a 
number  of  captives,  male  and  female,'  the  conquering  army  set 
out  upon  its  march  home,  and  had  rem-hed  the  ncighbonrlior.d 
of  iVimasens,  when  it  Mas  attacked  ami  defeated  hv  Abraham, 
who  with  a  small  band  ventured  under  cover  of  night  to  fall 
upon  the  retreating  host,  which  he  routed  and  pursued  to  some 
distance.'  The  actual  slaughter  can  scarcely  have  been  great; 
but  the  prisoners  and  the  booty  taken  bad  to  be  surrendered  ; 
tin;  prestige  of  victory  was  lost ;  and  tlie  icull  appears  lo  hare 
been  thai  the  Mesopotamia)!  monarch  relinquished  Ins  projects, 
nail,  contenting  himself  with  tins  fame  acquired  by  such  distant 
expeditions,  made  no  further  uttumpt  Jo  curry  his  empire  beyond 
the  Euphrates.1 

The  other  three  kings  who  may  be  assigned  to  the  Elamitic 
dynasty  are  a  father,  son,  and  grandson,  whose  names  appear 
upon  the  native  monuments  of  t'liahliea  in  a  posit  inn  which  is 
thought  to  imply  that  they  were  posterior  to  the  kings  L'rukb 
and  Ilgi.  but  of  greater  antiquity  than  any  other  monarehs  who 
hare  left  memorials  in  the  country.  Their  names  are  read  as 
Siuli-sliil-ldiak,  Kudur-Mnbuk,  and  Arid-Sin.    Of  Siuli-sliil- 
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prince,  like  Kutlnr-Nakliunta  and  Kudur-Lain 
like  tin*  Litter  of  these  two  kiiiL'-s  lie  made  war 
of  Syria,  though  he  may  not  have  carried  his  nrms  w  far  ns  his 
!;real  predecessor.  Tie  and  Ilia  son  botli  held  their  court  at 
Ur,*  and,  though  of  foreign  origin,  maintained  tin:  ChuMiean 
l.'liL'i'Ui  u : ) ! •  1 1 ; 1 1 1 lti t ,  ni:ikin^  nulitinns  In  tin;  nlieient  1 1_* J n J j  1 0 ^ . 
and  worshipping  the  Clial.hean  gods  under  tin,-  old  titles. 

Tlie  oiroiinislaueea  which  brought  tho  Elamilic  dynnsty  to  a 
close,  and  restored  tho  Chaldman  throne  to  a  line  of  native 
princes,  are  unrecorded  by  any  historian  ;  nor  have  the  momi- 
ineiitH  hitherto  thrown  any  light  iljuin  them.  If  we  may  trust 
"  a  numbers  of  the  Armenian  En-cbiiis.7  the  dynnsty  which 
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removed,  governed  the  C( 
uniler  some  foreign  suzerain."  In  either  ease,  the  third  dynnslv 
of  iiern-u-i  may  be  said  to  mark  a  transition  period  between  1he 
lima  of  foreign  subject  inn  and  I  lint,  of  the  reeovery  by  t  he  native 
f.'linhheans  of  romplcif:  independence. 

To  the  fourlh  IWosian  dyna-ly,  which  held  (lie  throne  for 
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years,  from  about  n.c.  2004  to  B.C.  154(5,  the  monuments  enable 
us  to  assign  some  eight  or  ten  inonarcks,  whose  inscriptions  are 
chio-arter-ised  by  a  general  resemblance,  and  by  a  character 
intermediate  between  the  extreme  rudeness  of  tin-  more  jiucicut 
and  the  comparative  elegance  end  neatness  of  the  later  legends. 

to  exactness.  Seimni'lii'iili.  in  a  nick  inscription  at  Bavian, 
ivlales  that  in  his  tenth  year  (which  was  H.i'.  (i!t!i)  he  recovered 
from  Babylon  certain  imam'*  (if  the  gods  which  had  been  carried 
Ihither  by  Mrrwliflt-iihlin-iikhi,  lung  of  Ilabylon,  after  Ilia 
defeat  of  Tiglnth-Pileser,  King  of  Assyria,  418  years  previously. 
And  the  same  Tiglath-Pileser  relates,'  that  he  rebuilt  a  temple 
in  Assyria,  which  bad  been  taken  down  1.0  years  lx'fore,  after  it 
had  lusted  Gil  years  from  its  foundation  by  Shamas-Yul,  eon 
<il'  Ismi-dagon.5  It  ri'siilts  from  these  iiiimWs,  that  ismi-dagon 
was  king  as  early  as  B.C.  1850,  or,  probably,  a  little  earlier.10 

The  monuments  famish  little  information  concerning  Ismi- 
dagon.  beyond  the  evidence  which  they  afford  of  the  extension 

Assyria.  Th^ac^lm!  Slunnas-Viu\  the  sou  of  Ismi-dagon, 
built  a  temple  at  Kileh-Sherghat,  implies  necessarily  that  the 
Chaldicans  nt  tins  time  bore  sway  in  tho  upper  region.  Shamns- 
Vul  appeals  to  have  lieen,  nut.  the  eldest,  lull  the  second  son  of 
the  monarch,  and  must  be  viewed  as  ruling  over  Assyria  in 
the  capacity  of  viceroy,  either  for  his  father  or  his  brother. 
Such  evidence  as  we  possess  of  the  condition  of  Assyria  about 
this  period  seems  to  show  that  it  was  weak  ami  insigni  lieani . 
administered  ordinarily  by  lldnloiiiaii  satraps  or  governors, 
whose  office  was  one  of  no  great  rank  or  dignity.' 
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GDHOUNA  —  NABAM-SUT. 


In  Chaldica  Isiiii-djiiroii  Wiii  siiL't'cu  1« 1  l>v  u  son,  whose  name 
is  mul,  somewhat  doubtfully,  us  Cunguuu  or  Gurgunn.1  This 
prince  is  known  to  ns  especially  us  tlio  builder  of  the  great 
public  cemeteries  which  now  limn  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
mii'tiiL'  tlir  ruins  of  Jin^in-ir.  ;uul  tin.-  r.  instruction  of  which  is 
so  ivuiu risible1  isini-dajroii  iiuii  liis  son  must  have  occupied 
the  <.'hubl;euu  throne  [luring  most  of  tlic  later  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  before  our  era— from  about  B.C.  1850  to  B.C. 
1800. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  no  jrivat  difficulty  in  determining  the 
order  of  the  monumental  kings,  from  the  position  of  their.bricks 
in  the  principal  Chuhhcuu  ruins  mul  the  general  character  of 
[heir  inscriptions,  lint  the  relative  place  occupied  in  the  series 
by  the  later  nionurchs  is  rendered  very  doubtful  bv  tiieir  records 
being  scattered  and  unconnected,  while  their  styles,  of  inscrip- 

hns  left  us  a  list  Torres  ponding  in  Babylonian  history  with  that 
u  Inch  .Mmidho  put  on  record,  fur  Kgyptiuu ;  since  we  are  thus 
compelled  to  arrange  our  names  in  an  order  which  rests  on  little 
more  than  conjecture.1 

The  monumental  king  who  is  thought  to  have  approached 

discovered  at  Babylon,1  mid  who  is  mentioned  in  a  late  inscrip- 

utthc.  city  of  Ajyiiiit.    Misdate,  is  probably  about  B.C.  1750.  The 
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Nvl.H-h  liii.l  by  Ihk  lime  ri*eu  imo  mviropolilan  consequence.  It 
is  evident  that,  as  time  went  on,  the  tendency  was  to  remove  the 
seat  of  government  and  empire  to  a  greater  distance  from  tlio 
sea.  The  early  monarchs  reign  at  Ur  (Mugheir),  and  leave  no 
traces  of  themselvea  further  north  than  Nrffer.  Sin-Shads  holds 
bis  court  at  Ereoh  (Warka),  twenty-five  miles  above  Mugheir ; 
while  Naram-Sin  is  connected  with  the  still  more  northern  citv 
of  Babylon.  We  shall  find  a  .similar  tendency  in  Assyria,  as  it 
rose  info  power.  In  both  cases  we  may  regard  (lie  fact  as 
indicative  of  a  gradual  spread  of  empire  toward*  the  north,  and 
of  the  advance  of  civilisation  and  settled  government  in  that 
direction. 

A  king,  who  disputes  the  palm  of  antiquity  with  Naram-Sin, 
has  left  various  records  at  Erech  or  Warka,1  which  appeals  to 
have  bet-n  his  capital  city.  It  is  propositi  (o  Bill  him  Sin-Sliii'Li." 
He  constructed,  or  rather  re-built,  the  upper  terrace  of  the- 
Bowariyeh  ruin,  or  great  temple,  which  Urukh  raised  at  Warka 
to  Beta's;  and  his  bricks  are  found  in  the  doorway  of  another 
large  rain  (the  Wuwxu)  at  the  same  place ;  it  is  be'lieved,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  latter  "building  they  are  not  in  situ,  but  have 
been  transferred  from  some  earlier  edifice.'  His  reign  fell  pro- 
bably in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  B.C. 

Several  mormri'hs  of  the  Sin  snii'S-  -i\  c.  uiunarelis  into  whoso 
names  the  word  Si  a,  the  name  of  tin*  Moon-gml,  enters  as  an 
element— now  present  themselves.  The  most  important  of  them 
has  been  called  Zllt-Sitl.  Tin's  king  erected  some  buildings  at 
Mugheir;  but  he  is  best  known  as  the  founder  of  the  very 
curious  town  who.-e  ruins  iienr  at  the  present  day  the  name  of 
Ahti-^iiiilirein.  A.  description  of  the  principal  buildings  at  this 
site  has  been  already  given.1"  They  exhibit  certain  improve- 
ments on  the  architecture  of  the  earlier  times,  and  appear  to 
have  been  very  richly  ornamented,  at  least  in  parts.    At  tho 
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same  time  tlwv  contain  among  tlieir  (1-hi-i.i  remarkable  proofs 
of  the  small  advance  which  hod  as  yet  been  made  in  some  of 
the  simplest  arts.  Flint  knives  mitl  other  implements,  stone 
hatchets,  chisels,  and  nails,  are  abundant  in  the  ruins ;  and 
though  the  use  of  metal  is  not  unknown,  it  seems  to  liave  been 
comparatively  rare.  \\  hen  a  metal  is  louml,  it  is  cither  gold  or 
bronze,  no  truce  of  iron  (except  in  ornaments  oi  Hie  person) 
app-'aling  in  any  tin-  t  'hill  1  liea  11  remain.-!.  7. Ill-Sin,  ]  iini-Hin,1 
and  three  or  four  other  monarch.-;  of  the  Sin  series,  whoso  names 
are  imperfect  or  uncertain,  mny  be  assigned  to  the  period  included 
between  B.C.  1700  and  B.C.  1546. 

Another  monarch,  and  the  only  other  monumental  name  that 

iiiuii--iiia!-'  pri-di-i-i-ssnr  oi  iiiin-Sin,  tin;  hist  king  of  the  Sin 
series.  Nur-Vul  lins  left  no  buildings  or  inscriptions;  and  we 
seem  to  sea  in  the  absence  of  all  important  monuments-  at  tbis 
time  a  period  of  depression,  such  as  commonly  in  the  history  of 
nations  pr.11.vdes  am!  prepares  the  way  for  a  new  dynasty  or  a 
conquest.     _  ^  ^       ^       rf       fc       ^  j  fc 

tho  fifth,  or  Arabian,  dynasty  of  Berosus,°to  which  he  assigns 
the  period  of  2-15  years— from  about  B.C.  1516  to  B.C.  lSOO. 
That  the  list  comprises  as  many  as  fifteen  names,  whereas 
llerosus  sp.-aks  of  nine  Arabian  kings  only,  need  not  surprise  us, 
since  it.  is  net  improbable  t.init  li'-rosns  may  have  omitti-d  kings 
who  reigned  lor  h-ss  than  a  year.-  To  arrange  the  lil'tceii  nmnarclis' 
in  ehronologiral  ordi-r  is,  unfortunately,  impossible.  I  Inly  three 
of  them  have  left  monuments.    The  names  of  the  others  are 

'  Kim-Sin  hi"  left  11  --.tv  fin,'  insrrip-      Ktmidin;  n  InMel  on  which  ninenflhcm 

Nh-',-N.-ir'    ('.':■,'.  "i;  -.    '■■  V..I.    i.  *  -nr.  «,  Kli.un  -ml.i  U,   *■•)  l.v 

pi.  3;  N*  10.)  urn  iwlnp  «■■■■<  rh..  i.l.i-r  i,  Liti^-uiil. 

1  As  Cli.lnny  dtil  in  ill'  Cnnull,  mul    r-mntiu^    in    live    e.m.,'-.'  <  ,hf 

■  fame  writers  lure  t<j<ij.';rriiiln]  liie  nam™  wlii.rli  he  fa  19  •Irvwtr  rcclionciJ. 

Hi[inl..  r  i.f  til.-  mini-  In  liiviitv-f.in I  ur  M  0|-|»-rl  .1.--.  not  fall  int..  Oii-i  -rvi-r, 

Iir,-iirv-livo.     (*■■■  <l|.|«-rt.         -/./.•.»  lint  umlnlv  ,-iilnrf.-.  Ms  r.,v..l  list  l.y 

.-:,„!,  :i,v.'    ■..    -l/r.-.J-'  vol.  i.  1>.  diiiritinc  IM-.-lvc   ii,iirl.-s   tV.ini   III.-  oh- 

2711;   ,i„a  n  ..I...-  l.-::on„:„:l,  M-n.^l  nT*;  of  tilt  mlili-l,  "liicli  .here  il  nu 

d  for  rcgirding  M  nival  uma 
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found  on  linguistic  and  other  tablets,  in  a  connection  which 
rarely  enables  ns  to  ilef  i>rmin<>  anything  with  respect  to  tlieir 
relative  priority  or  posteriority.*  Wo  enn,  however,  detinitcly 
I'liici'  .seven  nunics.  two  at  the  beginning  and  tivis  touards  the 
end  of  the  series,  thus  leaving  only  eight  whose  position  in  the 
list  is  undetermined. 

The  series  nun  minces  with  a  grmt  kin;:,  namrd  Khaninni- 
rubi,  who  whs  probably  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  the  "Arab" 
chief,  wild,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  and  depression  of 
Chahhea  under  tlie  lat.T  monarehs  of  (he  fourth  dynasty,  by  in- 
trigue or  eoiiquest  cstiihlislmi  his  dominion  hht  the  country,  ami 
left  the  crown  to  his  descendants.  Khammu-rabi  is  especially 
i-iTiiaikablo  us  li:i viriLT  been  lii-st  (so  far  as  n ] > | h.j ;j fs }  of  the 
Babylonian  mennrchs  to  conceive  the  notion  of  carrying  out  a 
system  of  aHini'in]  inipition  in  his  dominions,  by  nienns  of  a 
canal  derived  from  one  of  the  great  rivers.  The  Xnliiir-Kliummu- 
ralii  ("  Iiiver  of  Khammu-rabi"),  whereof  he  boasts  in  one  of 
his  inscriptions,1  was  no  doubt,  ns  he  states,  "a  blessing  to 
the  Babylonians  "—it  "  changed  desert  plains  into  well-watered 
fields ;  it  spread  around  fertility  and  abundance"— it  brought  a 


Khaiumu-rubi  was  al.~o  dislinj 
paired  the  great  temple  of  the 
st meted  for  himself  a  new  palace 
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far  from  the  modern  Baghdad.'  His  inscriptions  have  been  found 
nt  Babylon,  at  Zergkul,  and  at  Tel-Sifr;  aud  it  in  thought  pro- 
bable that  he  made  Babylon  his  ordinary  place  of  residence. 
His  ivL'ti  j'riibji'i.'lv  nivciiii  tin-  spiicc  from  about  B.C.  16-Ui  to 
B.O.  1520,  when  he  left  hie  crown  to  his  son,  Samsu-iluna.  Of 
this  monarch  our  notices  are  exeet.din^lv  H/anty.  Wo  kuow 
him  only  from  the  Tel-Sifr  clay  tablets,  several  of  which  are 
dated  by  the  years  of  his  reign.  He  held  tho  crown  probably 
from  about  B.C.  1520  to  B.C.  1500. 

About  sisty  or  seventy  years  after  this  we  come  npon  a  group 
of  names,  Moving  almost  certainly  to  this  same  dymtsty,  which 
possess  a  peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  servo  to  connect 
the  closing  period  of  the  First,  or  Chaldnan,  with  the  opening 
portion  of  the  Second,  or  Assyrian,  Monarchy.  A  succession-  of 
tile  Babylonian  monarchs  is  mentioned  on  an  Assyrian  tablet, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  record  tin:  synchronous  history  of  the 
two  countries."  These  monarchs  are  contemporary  with  inde- 
pendent Assyrian  princes,  aud  have  relations  toward.-  them  which 
are  sometimes  peaceful,  sometimes  warlike.  Knra-in-das,  tho 
first  of  the  five,  is  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Asshur-bel-nisi-sif, 
king  of  Assyria,  and  concludes  with  him  a  treaty  of  alliance. 
This  treaty' is  renewed  between  bis  successor,  I'urua-pnriyas, 
and  Huzur-As-dmr,  tho  successor  of  Asshur-bel-nisi-su  on  the 
throne  of  Assyria.  Not  long  afterwards  ;i  lliird  Assyrian  monarch, 
Aashur-upoilit,  obtains  the  crown,  and  Purna-puriyas  not  only 


Assnar-iipallil  *  .iau„'l.t.T.  The  issue  .,1  this  marriage  is  a  prince 
named  Kara-khar-das,  who,  on  the  death  of  Purna-puriyas, 
ascends  the  throne  of  Babylon.  But  now  a  revolution  occurs. 
A  certain  Nuzibiiga*  rises  in  revolt,  puis  Kara-khar-das  to  death, 
und  su (■!■!. ■i-ils  ill  making  himself  king.  Hereupon  Asshiir-upullit 
i.iki.-s  up  anus,  invades  Babylonia,  defeats  and  kills  Na/i-liugas, 
ami  places  upon  tho  throne  a  brother  of  the  murdered  Karn- 
khar-das,  a  younger  son  of  Purna-puriyas,  by  name  Kurri-galzu, 
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or  Durri-galzu.  These  ev  ents  muv  be  assigned  with  much  pro- 
bability  to  the  period  between  B.C  UiO  and  b.c.  13SI)." 

Of  the  five  consecutive  monarch!)  presented  to  our  notice  hi 
this  interesting  document,  two  are  known  to  us  by  their  own 
inscriptions.    Memorials  of  Purna-pmiya"  and  Jinrri-gulzil,  very 

fllllikr    ill   iill'il'  j;clii'l'id    [-llill'ill'l^l-,  llllVl;    br-rll   t'lUllIll    ill  VJlliilllH 

parts  (if  Uliahlrea.  Those  of  Purna-piiriyaK  c-iiim*  from  t-inkerch.1 
the  ancient  L.irsa,  and  consist  of  bricks,  showing  tliat  lie  repaired 
tlie  great  temple  of  the  Han  nt  that  city— which  was  originally 
built  liv  Unikb.    Kurri-gnlzu's  itn-iuoriuls  c<>  in  prist.'  bricks  from 

Mugheir  (Ur)  and  Akker- 
kntf  together  with  bis  sig- 
netseal,  which  was  found 
at  Buglidad  in  the  year 
lflil).3  It  also  appears  by 
an  inscription  of  Naboai- 
dus'  that  he  repaired  a 

Signct-inl  of  Kntri.gJm,  King  of  Unbrlon.     teuiplo    at    tile    City  of 

Agnna,  anil  left  an  inscription  there. 

But  the  chief  fame  of  Kurri-galzu  arises  from  his  having  been 
tin'  foinid.-r  of  an  important  city.  The  remarkable  remains  at 
Akkerkuf,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  a  former 
chapter,1  mark  the  site  of  a  town  of  his  erection.  It  is  conjec- 
tured with  some  reason  that  (bis  place  is  the  Dur-Kum-galzu  of 
the  later  Assyrian  inscriptions— a  place  of  so  much  consequence 
in  the  time  of  Surgon  that  lie  calls  it    the  key  of  the  country." 

The  remaining  nionarebs,  who  are  on  strong  grounds  of  pro- 
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luluiitv.  i-;s'itiu]iiu-iciil  ami  other,  as-ignetl  to  this  Jviiustv  are 
Siist-ruktiyiis,''  tin-  founder  of  a  Temple  of  the  male  and  female 
Sun  at  Sippara/  Aniniidi-kng;i,  ^imbar-sikhu,  Klmi-l.i-^ildni, 
Vliiiti-piiriviis,  Nazi-urdns.  Mili-sikhu,  mill  Kurii-kliitrLii.  Nothing 
is  known  at  present  of  the  |x>silit>ii  which  any  of  these  monarch* 
held  in  the  dynasty,  or  of  their  relationship  to  tlio  kings  pre- 
viously mentioned,  ur  lo  each  other.  Most  of  them  are  known 
to  us  simply  from  their  occurrence  in  a  bilingual  list  of  kings, 
together  with  Khaminu-rnbi,  Kurri-galzu,  and  l'urna-pnriyns. 
The  list  in  question  appears  not  to  be  chronological.' 

Modem  research  ha*  thus  supplied  us  with  memorials  (or  at 
any  rate  with  the  names)  of  some  thirty  kings,  who  ruled  in  the 

antiquity  is  evidenced  by  t Ik?  character  of  their  buildings  and 
of  their  inscriptions,  which  1 1 1-1  ■  unmistakably  nidi-  ;m<l  mvhiuc. 
It  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  the  builders  of 
certainly  the  most  ancient  edifices  whereof  the  country  contains 
any  trace.  The  probable  connexion  of  two  of  them*  with  the 
only  king  known  previously  fn.nn  good  aulhority  to  have  reigned 
in  the  country  during  llie  primitive  ap-s  roiilinus  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  appearance  of  tin:  remains  themselves  ;  which  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  monumental  dates  assigned  to  two1" 
of  them,  which  place  them  respectively  in  the  twenty-third  and 
the  nineteenth  century  before:  our  era.  That  the  kings  belong 
to  one  series,  and  (speaking  broadly)  to  one  time,  is  evidenced 
by  the  similarity  of  the  titles  which  they  use,  by  their  unin- 
terrupted worship  of  the  same  gods,  and  by  the  general  resem- 
blance of  the  language  and  inodent'  writing  wliieli  liiey  employ.11 


-  Ih  by  fliitnt'  rvHnflt'l  rMiil>iil;,  ttlui  jiTL-  n'rlamly  to  bo  ivif- 

.NarflrjiSm  (ii],]i.Tr.  ■■■■■      ^      l]m-  r]ii.liu-[ii<niiiT  (  Kudur- 

.  ji.  27:1,  now      I..  -  Ijigaun-j  ,  nfSiTijitun.-,   (See  above,  p]i. 

f  this  siutiuu  Is  the  ,v  Kudor- Nak  huiita  ud  bml-digotu 

n  tcmpli-  bt'nriri,;  the  (St  |wj;i>  ll.i.) 

■  I'  I '!/,,.<.:  nl  A^amt,           u  tfluple  "  Sir  II.  lUttliil^OTi  xiys;—'- \\\ 
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Thnt  the  lime  tn  which  the;-  belong  is  anterior  to  the  rise  of 
Assvritt  to  greatness  ap;>enrs  from  tin'  synchronism  of  (he  later 
luonnrchs  of  the  Ohalthcan  with  the  earliest  of  the  Assyrian  list, 
lis  well  as  from  the  fact  thnt  the  names  borne  by  the  llabviouiun 
kings  ;i ( t»-r  Assyria  became  tin1  hading  power  in  the  country 
nrc  not  only  different,  but  of  a  different  type.  If  it  bo  ohjoetn! 
thnt  the  uumlicr  of  thirty  kings  is  insuftieient  for  the  space  over 
which  they  hnvo  in  onr  schema  been  spread,  we  may  answer 
that  it  has  never  been  supposed  by  any  one  thnt  (he  twenty-nine 
or  thirty  kings,  of  whom  tlislinct  mention  has  been  nmde  in  the 
foregoing  account,  are  a  complete  list  of  all  the  Chsildican  sove- 
reigns. On  the  contrary,  it  is  plain  thnt  they  nre  a  very  incom- 
plete list,  like  that  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
r>r  1 1  Lilt  which  the  hit'-r  I  toman-  possossed  nf  their  early  monnrchs. 
Tho  monuments  themselves  present  indications  of  several  other 
names  of  kings,  belonging  evidently  to  the  snme  series,1  which 
are  too  obscure  or  too  illegible  for  transliteration.  And  there 
nut v,  of  course,  have  hci-it  many  others  ot  whom  no  I  races  remain, 
or  of  whom  none  have  been  as  yet  found.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  number  of  the  early  Cbaldceaii 
kings  reported  by  Polyhistor1  is  preposterous.  If  sixty -eight 
consecutive  monaivhs  held  the  ( 'halihcan  tiirone  between  li.c. 
'J'i^i  and  n.v.  1~>W,  they  must  liave  reigned  on  an  average  less 
than  eleven  years  apiece.  Nay,  if  forty-nine  ruled  between 
H.c.  '2W  I  ami  n.r.\  lo-lli.  covering  jl  space  nf  little  mere  tlian  lour 
centuries  and  a  half — which  is  what  ISerosns  is  made  to  nssert — 
these  Inter  monnrchs  cannot  even  have  reigned  so  long  ns  ten 

in  a  scltl>-d  inooart'hy  such  us  the  Chuhhcan.  Tie-  piol  nihility 
would  seem  to  be  that  ISerusus  has  hi.-en  misrepurted,  hi-  numbers 
having  suffered  corruption  during  their  passage  through  so  mnuy 
bands,3  and  being  in  this  instance  quite  untrustworthy.  Wo 

linn  ivcclvnl  thr  veneration  nf  jut-  |       1  Roc  the  oulhor'i  lh-xMni,  toI.  i. 

'„"'l'.,' •?■  ']!■",";„!,".,'  Ik'.-  S,,„,1„"  |,r.-.-i,„i  hv'V:„-..hi„,  v '■!,"„.,.  '-",'„'. 
Nuboniilm."     (Hanliiisrai,    J/,™<"fru,        fan  I,  c,  4). 

ml  i.  IImj  >i.  p  Ml.)  '  ,      '  Tin  wonii  of  PolyhWor  *rc  in- 
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tribe*  appear  lo  have  been  u 
Cusliilc  settlers  in  Lower  Jiul 
culture,  erected  temples,  bni 


iiorlliwiird,  nuil  caslwar.1,  and  wtrstwurri  Assyria,  Meiltit,  S^miti 
Babylonin,  Pursiii,  us  they  dwivifJ  from  Clmhliea  tile  characti: 
of  llieir  writing,"  so  were  tbey  indebted  to  the  same  country  ft 
their  general  notions  of  gov e mm ei it  and  administration,  for  the; 
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original  inventus  of  Asiatic  civilisation,  without  any  rival  that 
can  reasonably  dispute  her  claims. 

The  great  inon  of  the  Empire  are  Nimrod,  Urukli,  and.  Chert  or- 
laomer.    Nimrod,  (lie  founder,  bus  the  testimony  of  Scripture 

thai  lie  was  "  a  mi^'lii  v  r.ne  in  the  earth '  "  a  might  v  hunter  :"" 

"  llabel.  ami  Kri-i'h,  and  Acoul,  ami  t.'ahieh,  in  the  land  of 
SlMiiar,'"'  it  Me-npulamia.  'I'n  him  hcl  tlii!  id ciit  nl'si-leeting 
a  site  peculiarly  fitted  for  tin;  development  of  a  great  power  in 

111  irlv  iiLfi-s  ni  lln-  Horid,1"  and  (it  landing  un-ti  deiethcr  into 

a  commniiitv  uhieh  event*  prowl  to  pn.scsi  witliin  it  the  cle- 
jneutji  of  prosperity  ami  |>< Tin ;itu tii-o.  Whether  he  hud,  indeed. 
tin1  rebellious  and  ;l jn  i^T^ili-  ehanieter  which  numerous  traditions, 
Jewish,  Arabian,  ami  Armenian,1  assign  to  liiiu  ;  whether  lie 
was  in  reality  concerned  in  the  lmiltiin^  of  the  tower  related  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  tin:  Hunk  of  Genesis,1  we  have  no  means 
of  positively  determining.  The  language  of  Jvripture  with 
regard  to  Ximn  id  is  laudatory  rather  than  the  contrary  ; 3  and 
it  would  sei'in  to  have  been  fruiu  a  nii.-appn  lieiisinn  iif  the  jte.i'iis 
of  the  Mosaic  narrative  that  the  traditions  above  mentioned 
originated.'    Niinrod.  "tile  mighty  liun(.-r  It/or*  tin-  LurJ,"'  hail 
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not  in  the  (lay-!  of  Moses  flint  ill  reputation  which  attached  to 
him  in  Inter  ages,  when  1h>  mis  regarded  as  tin-  great  Titan  or 
Giant,  who  made  war  upon  the  gods,  and  who  was  at  once  the 
1 1 u i  1 1 T < ■  f  nf  tin'  l"«t,  iiml  the  persecutor  "dio  furred  Abraham  tn 
quif  liia  original  country.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  we 
ought  to  allow  any  weight  at  all  to  the  additions  and  embellish- 
ments with  which  Infer  writers,  so  much  wiser  than  Muses,  have 
overlaid  the  simplicity  of  his  narrative, 

Unitih,  wliiwf  fame  may  possibly  have  reached  the  Romans,1 
was  the  great  Ohald.Tan  arrfiitrrt.  To  him  belongs,  apparently, 
the  conception  of  tlie  ISiibvloniaii  temple,  with  its  rectangular 
base,  carefblly  .placed  so  as  to  present  its  angles  to  the  four 
cardinal  points,  it-  receding  slaves,  its  buttresses,  its  drains,  its 
sloped  walls,  it"  external  staircases  for  ascent,  and  lis  ornamental 
shrine  crowning  the  "hole.  At  any  rate,  if  he  was  not  the  first 
to  conceive  and  erect  such  structures,  he  set  the  example  of 
Imilding  them  on  such  a  scale  ami  with  such  solidity  as  to  secure, 
their  long  continuance,  and  render  them  well  nigh  imperishable. 
There  is  no  np|iearanco  in  all  Chaldma,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
explored,  of  any  building  which  ean  be  even  probably  assigned 
to  a  date  anterior  to  Urukh.  The  attempted  tower  was  no  doubt 
earlier;  and  it  may  have  been  a  building  of  tlm  same  type;" 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  anv  remnant,  or  indeed 
any  trace,  of  this  primitive  edifice,  has  continued  to  exist  to  our 
day.  The  structures  of  the  most  archaic  character  throughout 
Chaldiea  are,  one  and  all,  the  work  of  King  Urukh ;  who  was 
not  content  to  adorn  his  metropolitan  city  only  with  one  of  the 
now  edifices,  but  added  a  similar  ornament  to  each  of  the  great 
cities  within  his  empire.1 

The  great  builder  was  followed  shortly  by  the  great  cinigv.trnr. 
Kudnr-Laganier,  the  Elamitie  prince,  who,  more  than  twenty 
centuries  before  our  era,  having  extended  bis  dominion  over 
llabvluuia  and  the  adjoining  regions,  marched  an  army  a  dis- 


'  It  ih»i  is.  <}>c  OnAuniu  of  Ovid,  i 

i-  '  y  ' 1 1  1  '  N-l  "ill.  the  void  | 

*  Sit  lilt  oiliclt  on  tho  "  Toner  of  , 
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tanee  of  1200  miles  ■  from  the  snores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 

the  same  quarter  "till  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hundred  years  at'lernards.  has  a  go™!  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  tlio  most  ream  liable  parsonages  in  tlio  world's 
history — being,  as  he  is,  the  forerunner  and  prototype  of  all 
r I [ ■  j ~ i.'  great  (.trtr.i ital  conquerors  who  from  time  to  time  have 
built  up  vast  empires  in  Asia  out  of  heterogeneous  materials, 
w  liit.-ii  iiavc  in  a  I  linger  or  a  shorter  spaee  siirce-sively  cnmi  I  ■  L  ■_  ■  ■  L 
to  decay.  Ata  lime  when  the  kings  of  Kgypt  had  never  ventured 
beyond  their  borders,  unless  it  were  for  a  foray  in  Ethiopia.'1 
and  when  in  Asia  no  uiunnrfh  had  held  dominion  over  mure  than 
:i  \\-\\  petty  tribe?,  and  a  few  hundred  miles  of  territory,  lie  con- 
ceived the  nuiLMiiliceiit  notion  of  binding  into  one  the  manifold 
nations  inhabiting  the  va*t  tract  whieh  lies  between  the  Zagros 
mountain- range  and  the  Mediterranean.  Lord  by  inheritance 
(as  we  may  presume)  of  Elum  and  Clinliuen.  or  Babylonia,  he  was 
not  content  with  these  ample  tracts,  but.  coveting  more,  pro- 

eeeded  boldly  on  a  career  of  >  tpu'st  up  the  Euphrates  valley, 

nod  tlu'ou_rh  Svrin.  inlo  I'lih-stine,  ^luvOKifill  here.  In;  govern-  d 
for  twelve  years  dominions  extending  near  a  thousand  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south  probably  not  mnch 
short  of  five  hundred.  Jt  is  true  that  he  was  not  ublu,  to  hold 
this  largo  extent  of  territory  ;  but  the  attempt  and  the  success 
temporarily  attending  it  arc  memorable  circumstances,  and  were 
probably  Ions  held  in  remembrance  through  Western  Asia,  where 
they  served  as  a  stimulus  uud  incentive  to  the  ambition  of  later 
monnrchs. 

These,  then,  are  the  great  nu-n  of  the  Chahhcuu  empire.  Its 
extent,  as  wo  have  seen,  varied  greatly  at  different  periods. 
Under  the  kings  of  the  lirst  dynasty — to  whieh  l.'fukh  anil  IL'i 
belonged — it  was  probably  con  lined  to  tin-  id  liivinm,  which  seems 

Si  O:.  "n,  II,  L'i  K.-.-l.     'I'll i  J   i.   IJUil  Wi  Ik  i  „.<„..  -.;  Liu-  aurlujrV      .  -:'.( 

mil™.  The  direct  diiunce  by  He  dwrt      vol.  Ii.  pp.  34I-3il. 
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then  to  have  been  lint  more  1hnn  300  mill's  in  length  along  the 
course  of  the  rivers,10  and  which  is  about  70  or  81)  miles  in  breadth 
from  (lie  Tigris  to  tin-  Arabian  desert.  Tn  the  course  of  the 
second  dynasty  il  received  a  vast  increase,  being  carried  in  one 
direction  to  tin'  Elaiuitic  mountains,  ami  in  another  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, by  the  conquests  of  Kudur-Nakhuntn  and  Chedor- 
laoraer.  On  the  defeat  of  the  latter  prince  it  again  con  traded, 
though  t<i  ivlint  extent  we  have  mi  mean-  of  determining.  It  is 
probuble  tlmt  Elum  or  Susiaua,  and  not  unlikely  that  tlio 
Euphrates  valley,  for  a  eonsiderahlo  distance  above  Hit,  formed 
parts  of  the  Chaldri  an  Empire  after  the  loss  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. Assyria  occupied  ji  similur  position,  at.  any  rate  from  the 
time  of  Ismi-dagon,  whose  son  built  u  temple  at  Kilch-Shcrghtit 
or  Asslmr,  There  is  reason  to  lliink  tlmt  the  subjection  uf 
Assyria  continued  to  the  very  end  of  the  dynasty,  and  that 
this  region,  whoso  capital  was  at  Kilt-h-Sli.-rghat.  was  adminis- 
tered by  viceroys  deriving  their  authority  from  the  t 'linhheim 
monarch*.1  These  lm.narrhs,  as  1ms  heeii  alreadv  observed,' 
era  dually  remove  1 1 1 ■  -it-  capital  nt">v  a  ad  more  t ■  <  at h wards  ;  by 
which  it  wonM  appvar  as  if  their  .■mpire  tended  to  progress  in 

that  direction. 

The  different  dynasties  which  ruled  in  Chaldavi  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  Assyrian  influence,  whether  Chnhhrau,  Susia- 
nian,  o(  Arabian,  seem  to  have  been  of  kindred  race;  and, 
whether  they  established  themselves  by  conquest,  or  ill  a  more 
|>eaeeful  manner,  fo  have  made  little,  it'  any,  change  in  the  lan- 
guage, religion,  or  customs  of  the  Empire.  The  so-called  Alali 
kind's,  if  they  are  really  (as  we  have  supposed),  Khnmmil-rabi 
and  his  successors,  show  themselves  by  their  names  and  their 
inscriptions  to  be  as  thoroughly  proto-Chal drain  as  Unikli  or 
Ilgi.  But  with  the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian  period  the 
ease  is  altered.  From  the  time  of  Tiglathi-Nin  (ahout  u.c.  1300), 
the  Assyrian  conqueror  who  effected  the  subjugation  of  Babylon, 
a  strong  Semitising  influence  made  itself  felt  in  the  lower 
country — the  mouarchs  cense  to  have  Turanian  or  Cushite  and 


■'■  Compare  oh.  i,  p.  1  Supra,  p.  liJ4,  note  '.  1  P.  16G. 
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bear  instead  thoroughly  Assyrian  names ;  inscriptions,  when 
they  occur,  are  in  tin:  Assyrian  hingiiniie  and  character.  The 
entire  people  secius  liy  decrees  to  have,  been  Aasyrianised,  or  at 
any  rate  Semilised — assimilated,  that  is,  to  the  atoi-k  of  nations 

to  which  the  Jews,  the  northern  Arabs,  the  Aramasans  or 
Syrians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Assyrians  belong.  Their  lan- 
guage fell  into  disuse,  and  grew  to  be  a  learned  tongue,  studied 
by  tbfj  1  n-ii -sts  ami  tin-  hlrndi ;  their  I'lij-liLte  i.'havailer  was  lost, 
and  they  boeamo,  ;is  a  [*:oi>]e,  -rav-i-ly  (iistin^itfBfiiililc  from  the 
A^sviiiiris.5  After  sis  centuries  and  a  half  of  Bubmiasi.iii  ;md 
]  1 1 ^ i j i i  I i i ■ ; s ; 1 1 ■ , iln-  ( 'li.ilil.i-ins.  however,  ln'^an  to  revive  anil  re- 
cover themselves— they  renewed  the  strugglo  for  national  inde- 
pendence, nnd  in  the  year  B.C.  (>2"i  fncrecded  in  establish  in;;  a 
second  kingdom,  which  will  bo  treated  of  in  a  later  volume,  as 
the  fourth  or  Babylonian  Monarchy,  Kven  when  this  monarchy 
met  its  death  at  tho  hands  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  nationality 
of  the  1 1  i i ; 1 1  i E ; i m i i i.Ti  was  not  swept  away.  We  find  them  reco^ni-iil 
under  the  Persians,'  and  even  under  the  Parthians,5  as  a  distinct 
people.  When  at  last  they  cease  to  have  a  separate  national 
existence,  their  name  remains;  and  it  is  in  memory  of  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  their  favourite  science  by  the  people  of 
Kimroil  from  bis  time  to  that  of  Alexander,  that  the  proiessors 
of  astronomical  and  astrological  learning  under  tho  Roman 
HmpL  tors  receive,  from  tlin  poets  anil  historians  of  tho  time,  the 
appellation  of  "  Chaldienns."' 

(!.!■  lii.l.vl.miii^mAa.jriniLvdiidStiy-  I  2S. 
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ASSYRIA. 

CHAPTER  L 
DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  COUNTRY. 

1'llK  Bits  of  tho  second— or  pjcnt  Assyrian — monarchy  v, 
ipper  portion  of  tho  Mcsopotimiiitu  vulloy.  The  cities 
liccusiivfly  fiirinml  its  c;i|iiia];  lay,  nil  of  lliom,  upon  the  : 


Mesopotamia.  Straho3  gave  it,  besides  those  regions,  a  | 
portion  of  Mount  Ziigros  (tho  modern  Kurdistan)  and  all  i 
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satisfactory,  we  seek  to  find  certain  natural  limits  which  wo  may 
rci^nrd  as  tin?  proper  l"->undaries  of  the  country,  in  two  direction? 
wo  seem  to  perceive  no  almost  unmistakable  line  of  demarca- 
tion. On  the  east  tint  liijjrh  tnoiiiitjiiu-uluiiu  of  Zngros,  pene- 
trable only  in  one  or  two  places,  forms  a  barrier  of  the  most 
marked  character,  and  ia  beyond  a  doubt  (bo  natural  limit  for 
which  we  are  looking.  On  the  south  a  less  striking,  but  not 
Ires  dearly  defined,  line — -  formed  by  the  abutment  of  the  upper 

— sopimitcs  Assrrk  from  liabyloniLS,  which  is  best  regarded  as 
:i  distinct  country.  In  the  two  rcTiiiiitiiti.L'  directions,  there  is 
more  doubt  as  to  the  must  proper  limit.  Northwards,  wo  may 
either  view  Mount  Muslim  as  1.1m  imtnrul  boundary,  or  the  course 
of  the  Tigris  from  Diarbckr  to  Til,  or  even  perhaps  the  Armenian 
1 1 1 1 ■  1 1 1 l r ; i i i l -h_- n : i i 1 1  north  nf  ibis  portion  nf  th.'  Tigris,  from  whence 
that  river  receives  its  early  tributaries.1  Westward,  we  might 
'■untitle  Assyria  to  the  country  watered  by  tie'  atlluents  ol  the 
Tigris,'  or  extend  it  so  as  to  include  the  Khabotir  and  its 
tributaries,  or  finally  venture  to  carry  it  across  the  whole  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  make  it  be  bounded  by  the  Euphrates.  On 
the  whole  it  is  thought  that  in  both  the  doubtful  cases  the 
wider  limits  are  historically  the  truer  ones.    Assyrian  remains 

and  aro  frequent  on  both  banks  of  tbo  latter  stream,  giving  un- 
mistakable indieut inns  of  n  long  occupation  of  that  region 
by  the  great  Mesopotamia)!  people.  The  inscriptions  show  that 
even  a  wider  tract  was  in  process  of  time  absorbed  by  the  con- 
querors; and  if  we  are  to  draw  a  line  between  the  country 

than  the  Euphrates  westward,  and  northward  the  snowy  moun- 
tiiiii-ehaiii  known  to  the  ancients  an  .lions  N'iphntes. 

If  Assyria  be  allowed  the  extent  which  is  here  .assigned  to 


.ufitre  'uuihor's  lkn,l.-Uis  (p.  5M>    It  | 
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her,  she  will  bo  a  country,  not  only  very  much  larger  than 
Chaldiea  or  Babylonia,  but,  positively,  "of  considerable  dimensions. 
Ueachiug  on  the  north  to  the  thirty-eighth  and  on  the  south  to 
the  thirty-fourth  parallel,  sho  had  a  length  diagonally  from 
Diarbokr  to  the  alluvium  of  351)  miles,  and  11  breadth  between 
tbi!  Euphrates  and  Mount  Zagros  varying  from  about  300  to 
170  miles.  Her  area  was  probably  not  less  than  7.VKJU  square 
miles,  which  is  more  than  double  that  of  Portugal,  and  not 
much  below  that  of  Great  Britain.  She  would  thus  from  her 
mere  size  be  calculated  tu  play  an  imperlant  part  in  history ; 
and  the  more  so,  a.3  during  the  period  of  her  greatness  scarcely 
any  nation,  with  which  .-.lit;  fame  iu  contact,  possessed  nearly 
bo  extensive  a  territory. 

Within  the  limits  here  assigned  to  Assyria,  the  faee  of  the 
coutitry  is  tnlcrably  varied.  Pi is.se ssing,  on  the:  wlmlc,  perhaps, 
a  predominant  character  of  flatness,  the  territory  still  includes 
some  important  ranges  of  hills,  while  on  two  sides  it  abuts  upon 
litf:v  iHijuutaiu-i'iuins.  Towards  the  north  and  east  it  is  pro- 
vided by  nut  lire  wilh  an  ample  supply  ul  water;  rills  every m  lie  in 
flowing  from  tho  Armenian  and  Kurdish  ranges,  which  soon 
collect  into  rapid  and  abundant  rivers.  The  central,  southern, 
and  western  regions  are,  however,  less  bountifully  s-.ipplied  :  liu1 
though  (In?  Euph rates  washes  tho  wholo  western  and  south- 
west ern  frontier,  it  spreads  fertility  only  along  its  banks;  and 
though  Mount  Masius  sends  down  upon  the  Mesopotumian  plain 
a  considerable  number  of  streams,  they  form  in  the  space  of  2U0 
miles  between  Balis  and  Mosul  but  two  rivers,  leaving  thus 
large  (tints  to  languish  Ha-  want  of  the  pivcinus  fluid.  The 
vicinity  of  the  Arabian  and  .Syrian  deserts  is  likewise  felt  in 
these  regions,  which,  left  to  themselves,  teud  to  acquire  the 
desert  character,  and  have  occasionally  been  regarded  as  actual 
parts  of  Arabia-'  . 

The  chief  natural  division  of  the  country  is  that  made  by  the 
Tigris,  which,  having  a  course  nearly  from  north  to  south, 
between  Til  and  Snmarah,  separates  Assyria  into  a  western  and 


'  Smouhon,  A*&.  i.  5,  f  1  :  Flin.  //.  .V.  v.  24  ■  Stmb.  nvi.  I,  6  20. 
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an  eastern  district.  Of  theso  two,  the  eastern  or  that  upon  tlio 
left  bank  of  tlm  Tigris,  altiinngli  considerably  the  smaller,  has 
always  boon  tho  inoro  important  region.  Comparatively  niiituw 
at  first,  it  broadens  a.s  tlm  cumse  of  the  river  is  descended,  iill  il 
attains  about  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  a  width  of  131)  or  140 
miles.  It  eousists  chiefly  of  a  series  of  rich  mid  productive 
plains,  lying  along  the  courses  of  the  various  tributaries  which 
tlow  from  Mount  Zagros  into  the  Tigris,  anil  often  of  a  semi- 
alluvial  character.  These  plains  are  not,  however,  continuous. 
Detached  ranges  of  hills,  with  a  general  direction  parallel  to  the 
Zagros  chain,  intersect  the  Hat  rich  country,  separating  Ihe 
plains  from  one  another,  and  supplying  small  streams"  and 
brooks  in  addition  to  the  various  rivers,  which,  rising  within  or 
beyond  the  great  mountain  barrier,  traverse  the  plains  en  their 
way  to  the  Tigris.  The  hills  themselves— known  now  aa  tho 
Jebel  Maklub,  tbe  Ain-es-sufra,  the  Karachok,  &c — are  for  the 
most  part  bare  and  sterile.  In  form  they  are  hogbacked,  and 
viewed  from  a  distauee  have  a  smooth  and  even  outline  ;  hut  on 
a  nearer  approach  they  are  found  to  be  rocky  and  rugged. 
Their  limestone  sides  are  furrowed  by  innumerable  ravines,  and 
have  a  dry  and  parched  appearance,  being  even  in  spring 
ireni/rally  naked  and  without  vegetation.  The  sterility  is  most 
marked  on  the  western  Hank,  which  faces  the  hot  rays  of  the 
afternoon  sun ;  tho  eastern  slope  is  occasionally  robed  with  a 
Beauty  covering  of  dwarf  oak  or  stunted  brushwood.'  lu  the 
lat  soil  of  the  plains  the  rivers  commonly  run  deep  and  concealed 
from  view,1  unless  in  the  spring  aud  the  early  summer,  when 
through  the  rains  aud  the  melting  of  the  snows  iu  the  tnounliiius 
they  are  greatly  swollen,  and  run  bank  full,  or  even  overflow 
the  level  country. 

The  most  important  of  these  rivers  are  the  follow  ing :— the 
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m°  15';  the  Adhem,  which  is  revived  n  little  below  Snmarah, 
about  lat  34°;  and  the  Diyaleh,  which  now  joins  below 
Baghdad,  but  from  which  branches  have  sometimes  entered  the 
Tigris  a  very  liltlo  below  the  mouth  of  the  Adhem.  Of  these 
streams  tin'  most  northern,  the  Khahour,  runs  ehielly  i"  an  mi- 
traversed  country — the  district  between  Julamerik  and  the 
Tigris.  It  rises  a  little  west  of  Julamerik  in  one  of  the  highest 
mountain  'li-lri'-t-  of  Kurd  1st  ;m.  mid  tuns  with  a  u'l'iieral  south- 
westerly course  to  its  junction  with  another  large  branch,  which 
reaches  it  from  the  district  immediately  west  of  Amadiyeh ;  it 
then  flows  due  west,  or  a  little  north  of  west,  to  Zakko,  and, 
bending  Id  tins  north  after  passing  that  place,  flows  once  more 
in  a  south- westerly  direction  until  it  reaches  t lie  Tigris.  The 
direct  distance  from  its  source  to  its  embouchure  is  about 
SO  miles ;  but  that  distance  is  more  thai)  doubled  bv  its  windings. 
It  is  a  stream  of  considerable  size,  broad  and  rapid,  at  many 
seasons  not  fordablo  at  all  and  always  forded  with  difficulty.' 

The  Greater  Zah  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  tributaries 
of  the  Tigris.  It  rises  near  Konia,  in  the  district  of  Karasu, 
about,  lat.  3S°  20/  long.  44°  30',  a  little  west  of  the  watershed 
which  divides  thy  basins  of  Lakes  Van  and  Urumiyeh.  Its 
general  course  for  the  first  I  SO  miles  is  S.S.W.,  after  which  for 
25  or  30  miles  it  runs  almost  due  south  through  the  country  of 
flu;  Tiynri.  Near  Amadiyeh  it  makes  a  sudden  turn,  anil  flows 
S.E.  or  S.S.E.  to  its  junction  with  the  liowandiz  branch  ; J 
whence,  finally,  it  resumes  its  old  direction,  and  runs  south-west 
past  the  Ninmid  ruius  into  the  Tigris.  Its  entire  course, 
exclusive  of  small  windings,  is  above  3S0  miles,  and  of  these 
nearly  J00  are  across  the  plain  country,  which  it  enters  soon 
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after  receiving  tlie  Rowandiz  stream.    Like  the  Khabour,  il  is 


20  yards  wide  a  little  above  its  junction  with  tlio  main  strewn.' 
< J 11  account  of  its  strength  and  rapidity  tin;  Arabs  srmictiiacs  call 
it  the  "Mad  Biver."* 

The  Lesser  Ziib  lias  its  principal  source  near  Legivin,7  about 

twenty  miles  south  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  in  lat.  36°  40',  long. 
46°  25'.  This  source  is  to  the  east  of  the  great  Zagros  chain ; 
ami  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  waters  would  ncces- 
sartlv  Jlinv  northward  or  eastward,  towards  Lake  (."nitniych,  or 
towards  tin'  Caspian,  lint  the  l.cgwin  river,  called  even  at  its 
source  tin.'  Zei  or  Zab,  Hows  from  the  first  westward,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  pierce  the  [maintain  barrier.  1'ailing,  however,  to  find 
an  opening  where  it  meets  the  range,  the  Little  Zab  turns  south 

the  mountains  in  lat.  3<i°  20',  and  forces"  its  wav  through  the 
numerous  parallel  ranges,  flowing  generally  to  the  S.B.W.,  till  it 
debouches  upon  the  plain  near  Arhelu,  after  which  it  runs  S.W. 

and  S.W.  by  S.  to  the  Tigris.   Its  course  among  the  mountains 

is  from  SO  to  HO  miles,  exclusive  of  smalt  windings  ;  ami  it  runs 
more  than  100  miles  through  the  plain.    Its  ordinary  width,  just 

The  Diyaleh,  which  lies  mostly  within  the  limits  that  have 
been  here  assigned  to  Assyria,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
two  principal  streams,  known  respectively  as  the  Ifolwan,  and 
the  Shirwan,  river.  Of  these,  the  Shirwan  seems  to  be  the  main 
branch.    This  stream  rises  from  the  most  eastern  and  highlit  cf 

the  Zagroe  ranges,  in  lat.  84°  40',  long.  iT  4ff  nearly.    It  Hows 

at  first  nest,  and  (lien  u«rlli-«csU  parallel  to  the  chain,  but  on 
entering  the  plain  iif  Hmhriiar.  where  tributaries  join  it  from 
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course  and  begins  to  ran  south  of  west,  a  direction  which  it 
pursues  till  it  enters  the  low  country,  about  Int.  35°  5',  near 
Siriuiruiu.  Thence  to  the  Tigris  it  bus  a  course  which  in  direct 
iliMiiiii-e  is  K>0  miles,  and  200  if  we.  include  only  main  windings..' 
Tbo  whole  course  cannot  bo  less  than  3S0  miles,  which  is  about 
the  length  of  the  Great.  Zab  river.  The  width  attained,  before 
the  confluence  with  the  Tigris,  is  GO  yards,1  or  threw  times  the 
width  of  the  Greater,  and  seven  times  that  of  the  Lesser  Zab. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tigris,  tho  traveller  comes  upon 
a  region  far  less  favoured  by  nature  than  that  of  which  we  have 
been  lately  speaking.  \V ostein  Assyria  has  but  a  scanty  supply 
of  water ;  and  unless  the  labour  of  ni.in  is  skilfully  applied  to 
compensate  this  natural  deficiency,  the  greater  part  of  the 
region  tends  to  be,  for  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve,  a  desert. 
The  general  character  of  the  country  is  level,  but  not  alluvial. 
A.  lino  of  mountains,  rocky  und  precipitous,  but  of  no  great 
elevation,  stretches  across  the  northern  part  of  the  region, 
running  nearly  due  east  and  nest,  and  extending  from  the 
Euphrates  at  Eum-kaleh  to  Til  and  Chelek  upon  the  Tigris. 
Below  this,  a  vast  slightly  undulating  plain  extends  from  the 
northern  mountains  to  the  Babylonian  alluvium,  only  inter- 
rupted about  midway  by  a  range  of  low  limestone  hills  culled 
the  yinjar,  which  leaving  the  Tigris  near  Mosul  runs  nearly 
from  east  to  west  across  central  Mesopotamia,  and  strikes  tho 
Euphrates  half-way  between  ltakkeh  and  Kerkesiyeh,  nearly  in 
long.  40°. 

The  northern  mountain  region,  called  by  Straho  "Mons 
Masius,"  and  by  the  Arabs  the  Karujah  Dagh  towards  the  west, 
and  towards  the  east  the  Jehel  Tur,  is  on  the  whole  a  tolerably 
fertile  country.'    It  contains  a  good  deal  of  rocky  land ;  but 
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has  abundant  springs,  nnd  in  ninny  parts  is  well  wooded.  To- 
unnlit  the  »i'nl  it  is  rnlluT  InlK  tliim  luoiiiitiiinnUH  .'  hut  towunU 
the  east  it  mm  (.nmwhrobly,  and  tile  cone  abort;  Muruiu  is 
both  lofty  wild  striking.*  Tlie  waters  flu«inj;  from  Ibo  ration 
consist,  od  the  nortli,  of  a  ■  i  pambet  at  brooks,  which  alter 
a  slmrt  course  full  into  the  Tigris;  on  tie  south,  of  more 
nmnernnn  mid  more  ct)|iii>u«  titr>-ninp.  mIik-Ii  ^rniln.dlv  ;miti',  and 

eventually  form  iwo  rather  imjiorfjirit  rivers.    These  rivers  oro 


tho  Belik,  known  anciently  as  the  Bileelm*  anil  tlie  Western 
Khnltour,  culled  Hubor  in  Scripture,  uud  by  the  classical  writers 
Alxirrhas  or  Chohoms.* 

The  Tlt'lik  rises  aunaiLr  tin.'  bills  east  of  Orfu,  about  long.  30", 
lot.  37°  10'.    Its  course  is  at  first  somewhat  east  of  south ;  but 
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it  soon  sweeps  round,  and,  passing  by  (he  city  of  Harran— the 
Haran  of  Scripture  and  llic  classical  C'arrlan; — proceeds  nearly 
due  south  tu  its  junction,  a  few  mi  leg  below  liakkab,  with  the 
lCuphratf-s.  It  is  a  small  stream  throughout  its  whole  course," 
which  may  be  reckoned  at  100  or  120  niilea. 
The  K Labour  is  a  much  more  considerable  river.    It  collects 

the  waters  which  Ihiw  .southward  front  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
Mens  Idusins'  and  lias,  besides,  an  important  source,  wliich  the 

Arabs  regard  as  the  true  "head  of  the  spring,"'  derived  appa- 
rently from  a  spur  of  the  Sinjar  Taupe.  This  stream,  which  rises 
about  lat.  36°  40',  long.  flows  a  little  south  of  east  to  its 
junction  iinir  Koukab  will)  tin.'  Jcnijcr  or  river  of  Xisibis,  vvhii-ii 
comes  down  from  Mora  Masins  with  a  eoinse  not  much  west 
of  south.  Doth  of  these  branches  arc  formed  by  the  union  of  » 
number  of  streams.    Neither  of  them  is  fordable  for  some  dis- 

ofsnch  magnitude^  to  be'  navigable  for 'a  considerable  distance 
by  steamers."  The  course  of  1I10  Kimboitr  below  Koukab  is 
tortuous;3  but  its  general  direction  is  8. S.W.  The  entire 
length  of  the  stream  is  certainly  not  less  than  200  miles. 

The  country  between  the  "Mens  Masius"  aud  the  Sinjar 
range  is  an  undulating  plain,  from  (ill  to  TU  miles  in  width, 
almost  as  devoid  of  geographical  features  as  the  alluvium  of 
lliiliyliaiia.  From  a  bright  the  whole  appears  to  be  a  dead 
level:'  but  the  traveller  linds,  on  descending,  that  the  surface, 
like  that  of  the  American  prairies  and  the  Itonmu  rauipngna, 
really  rises  and  falls  in  a  manner  which  offers  a  decided  con- 
trast to  the  alluvial  Hals  nearer  the  sea.  Great  portions  of  the 
tract  arc  very  deficient  in  water.  Only  small  streams  descend 
from  the  Sinjar  rauge,  and  these  ale  soon  absorbed  by  the 
thirsty  soil ;  so  that  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
bills  north  and  south,  and  along  the  course*  of  the  Iihnbour, 
the  JSolik,  and  their  affluent*,  there  is  little  natural  fertility, 
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and  cultivation  is  difficult.  The  anil  too  is  often  gjrpsiFeKHW; 
iirnl  ils  suit  iiml  nilrous  i-xu'liiiiijiis  destroy  w^'i'lui inn  wliilu 
at  tl>t>  same  time  tile  slreams  and  springs  are  from  the  snmo 
cause  fur  (he  liWfl  part  brutkish  and  unpalatable."  Volcanic 
notion  probably  did  not  cease  in  the  region  very  much,  if  at  all, 
before  tlie  historical  period.  Fragments  of  basalt  in  many 
places  strew  the  plain  ;  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  two 
chief  brandies  of  the  Khuhuur,  not  only  are  old  craters  of 
volcanoes  distinctly  vis-i bit.1,  but  a  mne  still  rises  IVuin  the  centre 


of  one,  precisely  Kke  the  coims  in  the  cratfra  of  Eton  ami 
Vesuvius,  composed  entirely  of  loose  lain,  »w,  end  ashes, 
and  rains  to  the  height  ..f  300  feet.  The  name  of  this  re- 
markable bill,  which  is  K.mkab,  U  even  thought  to  imply,  that 
the  volcano  may  huso  boon  active  within  the  time  to  which  the 
traditions  of  the  country  extend." 

Shecta  of  water  arc  so  rare  in  this  region  that  the  small  lake 
nf  Khaluiiniycli  wim  to  desen-o  especial  description.  This 
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are.  low  mill  in  part  marsh  v.  more  cspeiuallv  011  the  side  towards 
the  Kluthour,  which  is  no't  more  that,  ten  miles  distant.'  In 
the  middle  of  the  iake'is  a  hilly  peninsula,  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  causeway,  and  beyond  it  a  small  island 
covered  with  trees.  The  bike,  abounds  with  fish  and  waterfowl; 
and  its  water,  though  brackish,  is  regarded  as  remarkably  whole- 
some both  for  mau  and  beast. 

The  Sinjar  range,  which  divides  Western  Assyria  into  two 
plains,  n  northern  and  a  southern,  is  a  solitary  limestone  ridge, 
rising  up  abruptly  from  the  flat  country,  which  it  commands 
to  a  vast  distance  on  both  sides.  The  limestone,  of  which  it  is 
composed,  is  white,  soft,  nnd  fossiliferous  ;  it  detaches  itself  in 
enormous  flakes  from  tho  moliu  tain-sides,  which  nro  sometimes 
broken  into  (i  succession  ui'  giLMiitic  stf|is,  while  occasionally 
they  present  tho  columnar  appearance  of  basalt.1  The  flanks 
of  the  Sinjar  are  seamed  with  innumerable  ravines,  nnd  from 
these  small  brooks  issue,  whieh  are  soon  dispersed  by  irrigation, 
or  absorbed  in  tin:  thirsty  plains.1  The  sides  of  tbo  mounlain 
are  capable  of  being  cultivated  by  means  of  terraces,  and  pro- 
duce fair  crops  of  corn  and  excellent  fruit;  the  top  is  often 
wooded  with  fruit-trees  or  forest-trees.3  I  leographieally,  the 
Sinjar  may  be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  that  rungo  of 
bills  which  shuts  in  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  from  Tekrit  nearly 
to  Mosul,  and  then  leaving  the  river  strikes  across  the  plain  in 
a  direction  almost  from  east  to  west  as  far  as  tho  town  el'  Sinjar, 
Here  the  mountains  change  I  heir  course  and  bend  to  the  south- 
west, till  having  passed  the  little  lake  described  above,  they 
somewhat  suddenly  subside/  sinking  from  a  high  ridge  into  low 
undiilating  hills,  which  pass  to  the  south  of  tho  lake,  and  thon 
disappear  in  the  plain  altogether.  According  to  some,  the  Sinjur 
here  terminates ;  but  perhaps  it  is  best  to  regard  it  as  rising 
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again  in  flic  Abd-cl-am  hills,*  which,  intervening  between  the 
Kbabonr  and  the  Euphrates,  run  on  in  the  same  south-west 
direction  from  Arban  to  Zelnbi.  If  tin's  be  accepted  as  the 
true  course  of  the  Sinjar,  we  must  view  it  as  throwing  out  two 
important  spurs.  One  of  tlic-p  in  near  its  eastern  extremity, 
and  runs  to  the  south-east,  dividing  tin-  plain  of  Zcrgn  from  the 
great  central  level.  Like  tin;  main  chain,  it  is  of  limestone; 
and,  though  low,  has  several  remarkable  peaks  which  servo  as 
landmarks  from  a  vast  distance.    The  Arabs  call  it  Kebritiyeh, 

at  its  foot.6  The  other  spur  is  thrown  out  new  the  western 
extremity,  and  runs  towards  the  north-west,  parallel  to  the 
course  of  the  upper  Khnhour,  which  rises  from  its  ilnnk  id 
ltiis-i-l-Ain.7  The  name  of  Abd-el-nm  is  applied  to  this  spur, 
ns  well  ns  to  the  continuation  of  the  Sinjar  between  Arbnn  and 
Halebi.  It  is  broken  into  innumerable  valleys  and  ravines," 
abounding  with  wild  animals,  and  is  scantily  wooded  with  dwarf 
oak.    Streams  of  water  abound  in  it. 

South  of  th.'  Siniur  range,  the  country  resumes  the  same  level 
appearance  which  characterises  it  between  the  Sinjar  and  the 
lions  Masius.  A  low  limestone  ridge  skirls  tin' Tigris  valley 
from  .Mosul  to  Tekrit,'  and  near  the  Euphrates  the  country  is 
sometimes  slightly  hilly.1  hut  generally  the  eye  travels  over 
a  vast  slightly  undulating  level,  unbiekcii  by  eminences,  and 
supporting  hut  a  scanty  vegetation.  The  description  of  Xeno- 
pbon  a  little  exaggerates  the  flatness,  but  is  Otherwise  faithful 
enough : — In  these  parts  the  country  was  a  plain  throughout, 

as  su  th  as  the  sea,  and  full  of  wormwood  ;  if  any  other 

shrub  or  reed  grew  there,  it  had  a  sweet  aromatic  smell;  but 
there  was  not  a  tree  in  the  whole  region."1  Water  is  still  more 

(Sit  hii  Jixjihralis  L.<j-..W«,i..  ml.  "i.     n<-.-unliiij;  lu  tin-  rani?  nutlior.  (IbiJ 

P  ■  Lnaid,  Jf.MPeS  and  Jl.Atflnn.  p.212,  '  1  Xcn.  Anal.  i.  5,  §  1.     Er  t«St»  Si 

note,  mil  p.  340.  ;  rf  ri*<r  n  yvwliav.  Siro»  JfuXor 
-  l-licsrii-y.  /."'i/J".''' ■■*  i-  't-:'*- <■■"'■  f jSoinp  HiAirrn,  oJiH;™   Si  »A5p„-  „' 

■  Tji)Eml,  ,VrV  ■>.'•         /ini'.'A"!,  |>.;tl:?.  Si  ' j  rfai  fiAAo   lv>\v  DM*   1)  K&\nfiDV, 

"  Ifciil.  p|>.        241.  Siraira   four   (WJn,   SiTTip  ipvpurir 

1  Cliram-y.  JCu/J. F.ri'ilitvm.  ili  jfio-  i'  oiSlr 

;.->,  S3.    The  hilli  in  this  rtgion  in  of  . 
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scarce  than  in  the  plains  north  of  tbo  Sinjar.    The  brooks 

lose  themselves  in  tin1  plain  In'I'iiri'  tbev  have  run  uianv  1 1 1  i ? i ■  ~ . 
In  one  case  only  do  thev  seem  sufficiently  strong  to  form  a 
river.    The  Tharthnr,  which  flows  by  the  ruins  of  El  Hadhr, 

is  ;it  that  place  a  considerable  stream,  nut  indeed  vcrv  wide. 

abovo  El  Hadhr  has  not  boon  traced ;  but  the  most  probable 
conjecture  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  Sinjar 
river,  which  rises  about  the  middle  of  tin'  range,  in  long.  11"  oh', 
and  lions  south-ea>l  through  the  desert.  Tlic  Tharthar  ap- 
pears at  one  time  to  have  reached  tho  Tigris  near  Tekrit,'  but 
it  now  ends  in  a  marsh  or  lake  to  the  south-west  of  that  city.* 

Tbo  political  geography  of  Assyria  need  not  occupy  much  of 
our  attention.  There  is  no  native  evidence  that  in  tho  time 
of  the  great  monarchy  the  country  was  formally  divided  into 
districts,  to  which  any  particular  names  were  attached,  or 
which  were  regarded  ns  politically  separate  from  one  another; 
nor  do  such  divisions  appear  in  the  classical  writers  until  the 
time  of  the  later  geographers,  Strabo,  Dionysius,  and  Ptolemy. 
If  it  were  not  that  mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
certain  di>t riots  within  the  region  which  lias  been  here  termed 
Assyria,  we  should  have  no  proof  that  in  tho  early  times 
any  div  isions  at  all  bad  been  recognised.  The  names,  however, 
of  l'adau-Aram,  Aram-Nnharatm,  (Jozan,  Halah,  and  (perhaps! 
Hiizziil),    designate    in  Scripture  particular  portions    of  the 


authentic  The  principal  divisions  of  tho  cla.sicnl  geographers 
will  therefore  be  noticed  briefly,  bo  far  at  least  as  they  are 
in  tel  liable. 

According  to  Strabo,1  the  district  within  which  Nineveh  stood 


1  Ji,irrW  'if  (1,-yi/Aii-itl 
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was  called  Aturia,  which  seems  to  be  the  word  Assyria  sliglitly 
corrnpted,  us  we  know  that  it  habit uaily  was  by  the  Persians.7 
The  neighbouring  plain  cimulry  he  divides  iuto  four  regions — 
liiilomene,  Cahehene,  Chazone,  and  Adi  abend  Of  Dolomene, 
whieh  Strain)  mentions  hut  in  one  place,  and  whieh  15  wholly 
oinitied  by  other  authors,  no  account  can  he  given."  Cala- 
clienc.  wliieh  is  jjt? i-l ilii-  (-LiUnriiiir  of  I'telemv,1'  must  he  tlie 
tract  about  Ouluh  (Nimnid),  or  the  country  immediately  aorlh 
of  the  Upper  Zah  river.  Clutzcuu,  like  Dolomene',  is  a  term 
nhicli  eaimnl  he  ■■Npl;i ined. ■    .Ail  in  bene,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 

iv<:ll-".;ij.         ^.■iUI,;i|i]iiiMi  expression.2     It  is  the  count      lit'  till) 

Zab  or  Dtab  rivers,1  and  either  includes  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Assyria  between  t-lir-  mountain-  mid  the  Tigris,'  or  move  strictly 
is  applied  to  the  region  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Zab,s 
whieh  consists  of  two  largo  plains  separated  from  eaeh  other 
by  llie  Karachok  hills.  Jo  this  way  Arbelilis,  the  plain  between 
tho  Karachok  and  Zagros,  would  fall  within  Adiabene;  bnt.it 
is  .sometimes  made  a  distinct  region,5  in  whieh  case  Adiabene 
must  he  restricted  tu  the  flat  between  the  two  Zabs,  tile  Tigris, 

'  The  form  Aluris  fAi-cuola)  in  used  pitting  il  on  tho  St/Ma.  Arrinn 

lii.-u  L...  I,y  Airinu  I, : .-If.  iii.  71.  ac.L       l'l  in.-lsnl.u!  il   in  111,-  I.Trin.rj-  (if 

Si, 1,1.,  :,  (1,1  v..,-.  Nii-„i).    i>i„  (  Iiolhn,  ujiirli  wni  wi[h  him  a  imrt  lif 

•rritra  Atvrii  ('Aiuplo),  ind  uM  [hat  Adhbud.    (See  above,  nole  ".  nnd  com- 


lin,l   Il  .Lillii-.lfv  in  |.v:il,ii|!  i(.  "  dm  ,l,,mni  (II.  S.  vr.  9  ;  «.1|>1.UJ.-  fli. 

t!„- ]>,. ;„„,,,  i.,St,-[,li,-;i(:i.J         X»(..i-j)  vi.  ao.) 

ttl!>  m  netiiinj;  of  iia  unci  i-niii™.        1  Amm.  More.  L».o. 

Stephen  Mmwlf  II  clcmrly  wrong  in        'A.  by  Plolemy  (l/raynijri.  *i.  1). 
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ami  the  Karaohok.    Chalonitis  and  Apollonia 
seems  to  place  bolwooa  these  northern  plains  a; 
l>o  regarded  as  dividing  between  them  the  com 
Lesser  Zab,  A  pel  Ion  ml  is  (so  called  from  it 
Apollonia)  lying  along  the  Tigris,  and  Clin] 
mountains  from  the  pass  of  Derbend  to  Gil 
seems  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a  capital  e 
which  lay  on  the  great  routo  connecting  Babylon 
southern  Ecbatana,  and  in  later  times  was  known  at 
Below  Apolloniatis,!  and  (like  that  district)  skirting  i 
was  Sittacene  (so  named  from  its  capital,  Siltaee5) 
commonly  reckoned  to  Assyria,1  but  seems  more  pi 
garded  as  Sraianian  territory.    Such  are  the  chief  6 
Assyria  cost,  of  the  Tigris. 

West  of  the  Tigris,  the  name  Mesopotamia  is 
used,  like  the  Aram-Naharaim  at  the  Hebrews,  for 
Country  between  the  two  great  rivers.  Here  are  again  several 
districts,  of  which  little  is  known,  as  Ai-udciid,  Tin^ene,  and 
Aiieobaritis."  Towards  the  north,  along  the  flanks  of  Mons 
Masina  from  Kisibis  to  the  Euphrates,  Strabo  seems  to  place 
the  Mvjrdoniaus,  nnd  to  regard  the  country  as  JlyirdDiiiii.' 

JieloM  Mvielolii;i,  ImviUiN  tie'  West,  In;  puts  Arjtlli'Hlilr-iil,  wilieil 

he  extends  as  fur  as  the  Khuhour  river.7    The  region  south  of 

'  Stnib.  iy.  3,  J  15;  jyi.  I,  %  I.  |  mctun  timr*,  sm  the  Journal  of  the  On- 


y  south  of  the 
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.Ion  with  the 
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tlie  Khalxmr  and  the  Sinjnr  lie  seems  to  regard  ns  inhabited 
entirely  by  Ar.ibs.9  Ptolemy  has,  in  lien  of  the  Mygdonia  of 
Slrabo,  a  district  which  he  calls  Gnuzunitis;*  and  this  name  is 
on  good  grounds  idciiiiiiird  with  the  Gozau  of  Scripture1 — the 
true  original  probably  of  the  "Jlyydouk"  of  the  Greeks.* 
(Ji'/im  appears  to  rcpr'S'-nl  the  whole  nf  (lie  upper  country 
from  which  the  longer  affluents  of  the  Khalieur  spring  ;  ivliile 
Ilnlali,  which  is  coupled  with  it  in  Scripture,-'  mid  which  1'tclciuy 
c:il]s  Cbaloitis,  iiiid  makes  border  on  Gauzanilis,  may  designate 
the  tract  upon  the  main  stream,  as  it  comes  down  lion!  lias-el- 
Ain.'  The  region  about  the  upper  sources  of  the  Belik  has  no 
special  ilcsigiuiliim  in  Strain),  but  in  Scripture  it  seems  to  be 
called  ['adim-Aram;'  n  name  which  bus  been  explained  as  "  the 
flat  Syria,"  or  "  the  country  stretching  out  from  the  foot  of  the 
bills."'  In  the  later  Roman  times  it  was  known  as  Osrhoeiu: ; " 
but  this  name  was  scarcely  in  use  before  Hie  time  of  the  An- 
ton ines. 

The  true  heart  of  Assyria  was  the  country  close  along  the 
Tigris,  from  lat.  35c  to  31!°  30'.  Within  these  limits  were  the 
four  great  cities,  marked  by  the  mounds  at  Kborsnbad,  Mosul, 
Nimrud,  and  Hileh-Skerghat,  besides  a  multitude  of  places  of 
inferior  consequence.  It  has  been  L'cnemlly  supposed  that  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  was  more  properly  Assyria  than  the 
rijjit ; "  mid  the  idea  is  so  far  correct,  as  that  the  I . - i"t  bank  was 
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in  truth  of  primary  value  and  importance,*  whence  it  naturally 
happened  that  three  nut  of  111..'  fun i'  capitals  were  built  011  that 
side  of  the  stream,  f^till  tilt;  very  fact  that  one  early  capital 
was  on  the  rijrht  bauh  is  (.■mmpli  to  show  tl tut  kith  shores  of  thy 
stream  were  alike  occupied  by  the  race  from  the  fust ;  and  this 
conclusion  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  other  indrcvtii.ms  through- 
out the  region.  Assyrian  mitts,  the  remains  of  considerable 
towns,  strew  the  whole  country  between  the  Tigris  and  Iiha- 
liour,  both  north  ami  south  of  the  Sinjar  range.1  On  (ho 
banks  of  the  Lower  Khnbour  aro  the  remains  of  a  royal 
palace,'  besides  many  other  traces  of  the  tract  through  whi.-h 
it  runs  having  been  permanently  occupied  by  the  Assyrian 
people.1  Monads,  probably  Assyrian,  aro  known  to  exist  along 
the  course  of  the  Khahour's  jrn.'iil  westt-ru  affluent ; '  and  even 
near  Serttj,  in  the  country  between  Ilarrmi  and  the  Euphrates 


Nimrud,  which  have  furnished 
by  far  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, nil  lie  east  of  the  Tigris;  while  on  the  west  two  places 


ii,-  Aiii.il,.;,,.  i.itli  A-vria  <//.  X.  v.  1  nnrtlicni  jiliiin.    (IW.I.  py.  a:u.  .}:!:.; 


(>ation.!  Kemaiiis  are  perhaps 
more  frequent  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Tigris  ;  at  any 
rate  they  are  more  striking 
and  more  important,  Bavian, 
Knoraabad,  Shereef-  Khan, 
Ncbbi-Yunus,  Koyunjik,  and 


Colored  lion,  near  Scnij. 


111  pan-  .Vn..-.(-.'i  .[i.J  fit  Ilem-iini, 
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only  have  yielded  relics  worthy  to  bo  compared  with  these, 
Arban  and  Kileh-Sherghnt. 

It  is  curious  that  in  Assyria,  as  in  early  Chaldaja,  there  is  a 
sjh  rh;l  pre-eminence  of/mr  eities.  An  indication  of  this  might 
seem  to  he  contained  in  Genesis,  where  Asshur  is  said  to  have 
"bnilded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Kehobotb,  and  Calah,  and 
Rosen';"'  but  on  the  whole  it  is  more  probable  that  we  have 
here  a  mistranslation  (which  is  corrected  for  11s  in  the  margin T), 
and  that  throe  cities  only  are  .ascribed  by  Moses  to  the  great 
patriarch.  In  the  flourishing  period  of  the  empire,  however, 
we  actually  find  four  capitals,  of  which  the  native  names  seam 
to  have  been  Ninua,  Calah,  Asshur,  and  Bit-Sargina,  or  Dur- 
Sargina  {the  city  of  Sargon)— all  placos  of  first-rate  conse- 
quence. Besides  those  principal  cities,  which  wore  the  sole  seats 
of  government,  Assyria  contained  a  vast  number  of  large  towns, 
few  of  which  it  is  possible  to  name,  but  so  numerous  that 
they  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  country  with  their  ruins.3 
Among  them  were  Tarbisa,  Arbil,  Arapkha,  and  Khazeh,  in  the 
tract  between  the  Tigris  and  Mount  Zagros;  Harau,  Tel-Apni, 
lla/.appa  jlii /■'pli'i.  anil  Aniiik.  towards  tin:  mirth- west  fron- 
tier; Nazibina  (Nisilis),  on  tho  eastern  branch  of  the  Kha- 
bour;  Sirki  (Ch-cesium),  at  tin-  confluence  of  the  Klmbour  with 
the  Euphrates  ;  Anat  on  the  Euphrates,  some  way  below  this 
junction;  Tahiti,  Mugarisi,  fSidiknn,  Kntui,  Beth-Khalupi,  &c, 
in  the  dislricl  south  of  the  Sitijui1,  between  ihe  lower  course  of 
the  Khabour  and  the  Tigris.  Here,  again,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hialdiea,"  it  is  impossible  at  presold  to  locate  with  accuracy  all 
the  cities.  \\  e  must  once  more  coriline  ourselves  to  the  most, 
important,  and  seek  to  determine,  either  absolutely  or  with  a 
certain  vagueness,  their  several  positions. 

It  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  ruins  opposite. 
Mosul  arc  those  of  Nineveh.    The  name  of  Nineveh  is  read  on 
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the  bricks;  mid  n  uniform  fnulif ion,  reaching  from  the  Ami) 
conquest  to  comparatively  recent  times,'  attaches  to  the 
mounds  themselves  the  same  title.  They  are  the  most  exten- 
sive ruins  in  Assyria ;  mid  their  geographical  position  suits  per- 
fectly all  the  notices  of  the  geographers  and  historians  with 
respect  lo  the  great  Assyrian  capital*  As  a  subsequent  chapter 
will  be  devoted  to  a  description  of  this  famous  city,1  it 
enough  in  this  place  to  observe  that  it  was  situated  on  the  left 
or  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  in  Int.  3<i°  21',  at  the  point  where  a 
considerable  brook,  the  Khosr-su,  falls  into  the  main  stream. 
On  its  west  flank  flowed  the  broad  and  rapid  Tigris,  the  "  arrow- 
st renin,"  as  »o  mav  translate  the  word ; '  while  noil!],  east,  ami 
south,  expanded  the  vast  undulating  plain  which  intervenes 
between  the  river  and  the  Zugros  mountain-range.  Midway  in 
i  iiis  plain,  at  the  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  from 
the  eity,  stood  boldly  up  the  Jabel  Maklub  and  Aiu-sufia  hills, 
™!  careens  ridges  rising  nearly  2(1(10  feet1  above  the  level  of  the 
Tigris,  iiinl  funning  liv  far  the  most  prominent  objects  ill  the 
natural  landscape.1  Inside  the  Ain  Sufra,  and  parallel  to  it, 
ran  the  small  stream  of  the  Gomel,  or  Ghazir,  liko  a  ditch 
skirting  a  mill,  an  additional  defence  in  that  quarter.  On  the 
snuth-i-ast  and  south,  distant  about  fifteen  miles,  was  the  strong 
and  impetuous  current  of  the  Upper  Zab,  completing  the 
natural  defences  of  the  position,  which  was  excellently  chosen 
to  be  the  site  of  a  great  capital. 


1  Thrwly  Anliiin  pwemphers  am]     milk—  f^m,  ki  "  «n  amw,"  bNiikILii^ 

].:-!■■.■  -  m,i:ll„u,,i  ill,-  li.l- ,.f  -V,..'  c  ftf.l    nil!,    Iln-    S.m-.-re.  ■■„, 

1..  [  -il-l  ail.l..f  M.-i.l  In  rl».  i.i-sl  i.f      shnrj,-,,,"  A rinvui.lll    If-:,  "  i>  >M-lilL" 
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South  of  Nineveh,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  by 
the  direct  routo  and  thirty  by  the  course  of  tJiu  Tigris,7  stood 
the  Eecond  city  of  the  empire,  Calah,  the  site  of  which  is 
uiiirkcd  by  the  extensive  ruins  nt  Ninirud.'  Broadly,  tbid  jjhu.'ij 

lliiiv  be  Siiiil  lii  lui\v  been  1  mil t  (it  tin1  i-iniJhli.-ne  (  the  Turn-; 

with  the  Upper  Zab ;  but  in  strictness  it  was  on  the  Tigris  only 


Flu  of  (he  ttuim  ol  Nimrad  ifal.-ih). 


the  Zab  flowing  five  or  six  miles  further  to  the  south,"  und 
entering  the  Tigris  at  lenst  nine  miles  below  the  Kimrud  ruins.' 


Chap.  I.  CALAH,  NOW  NIMBUD.  2°T 

These  rains  ot  present  occupy  an  area  somewhat  sliort  of  a 
thousand  English  acres,*  which  is  little  more  than  one-half  of 
the  area  of  the  raina  of  Nineveh ;  but  it  is  thought  that  the 
place  was  in  ancient  times  considerably  larger,  and  that  the 
united  action  of  the  Tigris  ami  some  "  inter  streams  has  swept 
away  no  small  portion  of  the  ruins.5  They  form  at  present  an 
irregular  quadrangle,  the  sides  of  which  face  the  four  cardinal 
points.  On  the  north  and  oast  the  rampart  may  still  be  dis- 
tinctly traced.  It  was  flanked  with  towers  along  its  whole 
course*  and  pierced  at  uncertain  intervals  by  gates,  but  was 
nowhere  of  very  groat  strength  or  dimensions.  On  (lie  south 
side  it  must  have  been  especially  weak,  for  th^re  it  has  disap- 
peared altogether.  Here,  however,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Tigris  and  the  Shor  Derreh  stream,  to  which  the  present  ob- 
literation of  the  wall  may  be  ascribed,  formed  in  ancient  times 
a  sufficient  protection.  Towards  the  west,  it  seems  to  be  certain 
that  the  Tigris  (which  is  now  a  mile  off)  anciently  flowed  close 
to  the  city.3  On  this  side,  directly  facing  the  river,  and  extend- 
ing along  it  a  distance  of  GOO  yards,"  or  more  than  a  third  of  a 
mile,  was  the  royal  quarter,  or  portion  of  the  city  occupied  by 
the  palaces  of  the  kings.  It  consisted  of  a  raised  platform, 
forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  composed  in  some  parts 
of  rubbish,  in  others  of  regular  layers  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and 
cased  on  every  side  with  solid  stone  masonry,  containing  an 
■.ivira  ^t"  sixty  l^i^li^h  acres,  and  in  shape  almost  a  regular  wt- 
unjrle,  ;>l!0  yards  long,  and  from  350  to  450  broad.'  The  plat- 
form was  protected  at  its  edges  by  a  parapet,  and  is  thought  to 
have  been  ascended  in  various  places  by  nidi'  staircases,  or  in- 
clined ways,  leading  up  from  the  plain.8  The  greater  part  of  its 
area  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  palaces  constructed  by 
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vnriiiu^  native  ,;iji^rs.  of  which  a  iiimv  [uilicidar  r,.?f-r iint.  "  ill  be 
given  in  the  chapter  on  the  architecture  and  other  arts  of  tho 
Assyrian?.'1  Il  contain.-  i\1>o  the  ruins  of  two  small  temples, 
and  iilints  at  its  imrlh-westeni  anjrle  uii  I  In:  nu>>t  .singular  striu:- 
tui-e  which  has  as  yd  been  discovered  anion;;  the  remains  of  tin- 
Assyrian  cities.  This  is  the  famous  tower  or  pyramid  which 
looms  bo  conspicuously  over  the  Assyrian  plains,  and  which  has 
always  attracted  the  special  notice  of  the  traveller.1  An  exact 
description  of  this  remarkable  edifice  will  be  given  hereafter. 


fin.nl  UountlofNtmruu  or  Calnh  (after  Lajsrd). 

its  bricks  to  have  been  corn- 
,  mid  completed  by  another, 
the  Blippositi 


It  appears  from  the  inscriptic 
nieueed  by  one  of  the  early 


other  of  these 

monarchs.  Another  conjecture  is,  that  it  was  a  watch-tower ; s 
but  this  seems  very  unlikely,  since  no  trace  of  any  mode  by 
which  it  could  ho  ascended  has  been  discovered. 

Forty  miles  below  Calah,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  tlm  Tigris, 


'  s«  below,  chap.  vi. 


m  tin  Ucliira, 
|A>,  uf  the  Sainnrilan  Pentateuch),  aa  I 
vut  dwrtad  city,  formerly  inlm- 


a  ilonc  oawrncnt  in  tin.  height  ofao  fort." 

lAilpa^-o^Tifiir >io ^rittftm"  (JW,. 
iii.  4,  §  B.)    Cireiii!.  with  hie  usual  <■» 


P.  ^1);  ■ 
Jo,,™,/,  YOL        pp.  318,  34'J). 

1  This  is  the  opinion  of  Captain  Jouoi 
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was  a  third  great  eitv.  tin:  native  11:1111c  of  «hich  nppears  to  hnvo 
been  Asshur.  This  place  is  represented  by  the  ruins  at  Kileh- 
Shcrghat,  which  nro  scarcely  inferior  in  extent  to  thoso  at 
Xiiurud  or  C11l1i.l1.3  It  will  not  lie  necessary  to  describe  iiiiiin(<-lv 
this  site,  as  in  gem; ml  character  it  closely  resemble;  the  other 
ruins  of  Assyria.  Long  lines  of  low  mounils  mark  tin'  position 
of  tho  old  walls,  and  show  that  tin'  shape  of  the  city  was  quad- 
rangular. The  chief  object  is  a  largo  square  mound  or  plat- 
form, two  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  places  a 
hundred  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  plain,  composed  in  part  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  in  part  of  natural  eminences,  and  exhibiting 
occasionally  remains  of  a  casing  of  hewn  stone,  which  nmy  once 
have  encircled  the  whole  structure.  About  midway  on  the 
north  side  of  tin;  [ilal form,  and  close  upon  its  edge,  is  a  high 
cone  or  pyramid.  The  rest  of  the  platform  is  covered  with  the 
remains  of  walls  and  with  heaps  of  rubbish,  but  does  not  show 
uiurb  trace  of  important  building.  This  oily  has  been  sup- 
posed to  represent,  the  Ihhlieal  Iiesen ;  but  the  description  of 
that  place  as  lying  "  between  Nineveh  and  Calah "  seems  to 
render  the  identification  worse  than  uncertain. 

Tho  ruins  at  Kiloh-Sbcrghnt  are  the  last  of  any  extent  to- 
wards the  south,  possessing  a  decidedly  Assyrian  character.  To 
complete  our  survey,  therefore,  of  the  chief  Assyrian  towns,  we 
mast  return  northwards,  anil,  passing  Nineveh,  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  the  magnificent  ruins  on  the  small  stream  of  (he  Khosr- 
su,  which  have  made  the  Arab  village  of  Kliursabad  one  of  the 
best  known  mimes  in  Oriental  to[n igrnphy.  About  nine  miles 
from  the  north-cast,  anile  o:'  (be  wail  of  Nineveh,  in  a  direction 
a  very  little  east  of  north,  stands  the  ruin  known  as  Khot'sabad, 
from  a  small  village  which  formerly  occupied  its  summit' — tho 
scene  of  the  labours  of  M.  liotla,  who  was  the  first  to  disentomb 
from  among  the  mounds  of  Mesopotamia  tho  relics  of  an 
Assyrian  palace.  The  enclosure  at  K'iiorsubml  is  nearly  square 
111  .shape,  each  side  being  about  litlltl)  yards  long.5    No  part  of 

*  Swljijsrd,  ffrnnri  <md  itt  Bsmatxi,  I  onlton.  [Letter*  from  -Vinnel,  p.  57, 
vnl,  i.  n  -ri.  and  vol.  ii-  11-  It-  I  nolcl 

cc  Copliin  Jones's  Surety,  shwl  L 
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it  is  very  lofty,  but  the  walls  ure  on  every  side  well  marked. 
Their  angles  point  towards  the  cardinal  points,  or  nearly  so; 
and  tlie  vails  themselves  consequently  fate  the  north-east,  tlie 
north-west,  tlie  south-west,  and  tlie  south-east.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  north-nest  null,  ami  jirDjcL-tiiiir  considerably  be- 
yond it,  was  a  raised  platform  of  the  usual  diameter ;  and  bare 
stood  the  great  palace,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  ojieu 
to  the  plain,  and  on  that  side  quite  undefended." 

Four  miles  only  from  Khoisnbad,  in  11  direction  a  little  west 
of  north,  nro  tho  ruins  of  a  smaller  Assyrian  city,  whose  native 
name  appears  lo  have  been  Tnrbisa,  situated  not  far  from  tlie 
modern  village  of  Sherif-khan.  Here  was  a  palace,  built  by 
[L-ai  liadilon  for  one  of  bia  souk,  as  noil  us  several  temples  and 
other  edifices.  In  the  opposite  direction,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twenty  miles,  is  Kcreinles.  an  Assyrian  ruin,  whose  name 
cannot  yet  'be  rendered  phonetically.'  '  West  of  this  site,  and 
about  lialf-Hay  between  tlie  ruins  of  Nineveh  anil  Niiniud  nr 
Onlali,  is  Schiuiiyuh,  a  village  uf  sunn'  si/c,  the  walls  of  which 
arc  llioUL'ht  lo  be  of  Assyrian  construction."  Wc  may  conjecture 
that  this  place  Has  the  Kescn,  or  Dnsc,"  of  Holy  Scripture,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  a  large  city,  interposed  between  Nineveh 
and  (Adah.1    In  the  fame  latitude,  but  considerably  further  to 

Greeks  as  Arbela,  and  to  this  day  retaiuing  its  ancient  appoi- 
nted, bcloJiyia^  to  Assyria  1 'roper,  or  the  tract  in  the  innmxiaile 
vicinity  of  Niueveb. 

Besides  these  places,  the  in  script  ions  mention  a  lurgo  number 
of  cities  whieh  we  cannot  dolinitely  connect  villi  any  particular 

-  Tl,.i  vnme  in  fijrnn.l  of  tu-n  rlnmcnts,     Tiirgums  *ul«,tilu!e  (lit  wholly 'iFjBLrvnl 

I.:;:, l-  .  i  I  Ml.,  r*  i-  mill,™.  .     ir,,;H",  ,r,v,[„,|„;i1,1||,-'>tl,o  Clty  Uf 

'■'  ,"\"'  '■'■'  ■V'  11  ,i„.  |o„r  kim.  I"  l.ul  il  i.  inn  Im.i.u 
""  '"'  "  I"1-1:1"1  I'l'""'  "'"".'.  „,,.  MH.  n.L.^J.     ■i  l.i- 

./-<,;,.,/  .,<  ,!,,.,(,,■  .>,„■(,,  ,„l.  ,,.  ,,!.„.„  ;,ftn.  ,l!,.„li„ll„1  ,„  ,|„.  r,.!^,,  „, 

pp.  SGI  and  374.  Shprnm-Vul,  the  son  of  tin:  lii^k  111,- 

'  Tim  LX3C.  interpreters  bin  floclj  link  king,  iboumg.  S50. 
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silo.  Such  arc  Ziibmi  and  Zndn,  beyond  the  Lower  Znb,  pro- 
bably somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Kerkuk ;  K urban,  Tidu  (?), 
Nupnlu,  Kapa,  in  Ailinbent; ;  Arapkha  and  Khaparkhu,  the 
former  of  which  names  recalls  the  Arrapachitis  of  Ptolum  v.3  in 
the  district  about  Arbela ;  Ilurakhn,  Sillat  (?),  Dur-Tila,  Dariga, 

I.  iipdn,  ami  iminy  others,  coiir-endu::  whose  situations  it  is  not 
even  passible  to  make  any  reasonable  conjecture.  The  whole 
country  between  the  Tigris  and  tho  mountains  was  evidently 
studded  thickly  with  towns,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  with 
mins;*  but  until  a  minute  and  searching  examination  of  the 
entire  regien  lias  taken  place,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  an  assign- 
ment to  particular  localities  of  these  coiiiiiio'.Uivelv  nLsi'i:]-.' 

lu  Western  Assyria,  or  the  tract  on  tho  right  bank  of  tho 
Tigris,  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  population  was  as 
dense,  and  that  eilies  were  us  numerous,  as  on  the  opposite  side 
of  tho  river,1  even  fewer  sites  can  be  dcterminately  fixed,  owing 
to  the  early  decay  of  population  in  those  parts,  which  seem  to 
have  fallen  into  their  present  di'sert  condition  shortly  after  the 
(hrtrueliou  of  tin;  Assyrian  empire  by  the  conquering  Medes. 

II.  -sides  Asshur,  which  is  fixed  to  the  ruins  at  Kileh-Shorghat, 
we  can  only  locate  with  certainty  some  half-dozen  places. 
These  are  Xnzibina,  which  is  the  modern  Nisibin,  the  Xisihis  of 
tho  Greeks;  Amidi,  which  is  Amida  or  Diarbekr;  Haran,8 
which  retains  its  name  unchanged  ;  Sirki,  which  is  the  Greek 


>  r,\      rj/j.  vi.  1.    Ar.ijikhi  ivouM  \< 

,„l  ,1,.^,  i.llv    ■  III.'  (i!i;r  listl,"  II  nine  II 

'.i  u-,v  mi."liiti          lr         certainly  * 

Ih.  mil  i.f  rln  Tiiitis,  »»J  ]>niUiU)-  o 
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Hnrran;  Tol-Apni,  about  Orfah  or  Iias-el-Ain;  Tabiti  ami 
.Magarisi,  on  tin;  .lender,  or  liver  of  Xisibin ;  Kutui  and  Beth- 
Khahipi,  on  the  Lower  Kliabour;  Tsupri  and  Nakarabani,  on 
tin;  Euphrates,  between  its  junction  with  the  Khaboar  and 
Anah ;  and  Kluizirina,  in  the  mountains  near  the  source  of  the 
Tigris.  Besides  these,  the  inscriptions  contain  a  mention  of 
some  scores  of  towns  wholly  o  been  re,  concerning  which  me 
cannot  even  determine  whether  they  lay  west  or  cast  of  the 
Tigris. 

Such  arc  the  chief  geographical  features  of  Assyria.  It 
remain*  to  notice  biielly  the  countries  by  which  it  was  bordered. 

To  the  east  lay  tho  mountain  region  of  Zagros,  inhabited 
principally,  during  the  earlier  times  of  the  Empire,  by  the 
Zimri,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Modes,  and  known  as  a 
portion  of  Media.  This  region  is  one  of  great  strength,  and  at 
the  same  lime  of  much  productiveness  and  fertility.  Com- 
posed of  a  large  number  of  parallel  ridges,  Zagros  contains 
besides  rocky  and  snow-clad  summits,  a  multitude  of  fertile 
valleys,  watered  by  tin;  great,  afiluents  of  the  Tigris  or  their 

clothed  with  forests  of  walnut,  oak,  ash,  piano,  and  sycamore, 
while  mulberries,  olives,  and  other  fruit-trees  abound  ;  in  many 
places  the  pasturage  is  excellent ;  ami  thus,  notwithstanding  its 
mountainous  character,  the  tract  will  bear  a  large  population.' 
its  defensive  strength  is  immense,  equalling  that  of  Switzerland 
before  military  roads  were  constructed  across  the  High  Alps. 
The  lew  jiasses  by  which  it  can  be  traversed  seem,  according  to 
the  graphic  phraseology  of  the  ancients,  to  be  carried  up  ladders;1 
they  surmount  six  or  seven  successive  ridges,  often  reaching  • 
the  elevation  of  10,000  feet,1  and  are  only  open  during  seven 


'  Kn>   Jttch'J  Kvili.-I.n,  vol.  i.  pp.  (Jisf.ni,  vol,  i,  pp.  B0-155;  vol.  ii.  pp. 

AinnoiLlti.  i,>l.   ii.  '       !  Din.1.  Sic,  ill.  2I,  6  2.  Compare 

ls:i-:i;.i-   Ijiji,t,l.  .v,„. ,:„,;  1  K  ir  ir.  iv.  :•;■>.:  !■„., p.  74;  n„,l 

J!- «.■•!•«.  v.il.   i.  pp.    ir.3--j:!rr;  .V,,...',  .  „|.„  .Uriain-rtJi's  J.'  ■■■■■r.  /..■•;       'JU  1,  HI':,. 

i-.uS     1 .j.,  pp.  .'It, 7  ilSI.  nni!  41  ii-  l-'lii  ^  .      -  1-iiviqr.l,  .Vi'i'-.-/.  .j.,.f  /■■]',.■      p  1:10 ; 

Ji.urn-ii  ./  ' -.jr. i; J, .:.(.'  .<■.•*<■!,  M.I.  ii.  !  ./,.vn,-rl  .1"  Ir'c" e'.r^.'i 'V'li  .-WiV.'r,,  v:.[.  Hi. 

,.|..  ■!■;-:,(,,  it. ;  Fnuer,  SVurrij  in  Xur-  \  p.  +S. 
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montlis  of  tho  year.  Nature  appears  to  have  intended  Zagroa 
as  11  sevenfold  wail  for  iho  protection  of  the  fertile  Mosopolu- 
mian  lowland  from  the  marauding  tribes  iiihuliifing  the  bare 
plateanofW 

North  of  Assyria  lay  a  country  very  similar  to  the  Zngros 


highest  peaks,  li 
the  snow-line." 
in  the  more  nort 


pei-ialiy 


is  in  the  direction  of  its  mountain  ranges.  The  Zngros  ridges 
run  from  north-west  to  soulh-eiist,  like;  flic  principal  mountains 
of  Italy,  Greece,  Arabia,  Hindustan,  ami  Cochin  China;  those 
of  Armenia  have  a  course  from  a  little  north  of  cast  to  n  little 
south  of  west,  like  tho  Spanish  Sierras,  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolcso 

axes  of  the  two  chains  arc  nearly  nt  right  an_'lrs  to  our-  another, 
the  triangular  basin  of  Vau  occurring  at  the  point  of  contact, 
und  softening  tin;  abruptness  of  the  transition.  Again,  whereas 
the  Zugros  mountains  present  their  gradual  slope  to  the  Mcso- 
potauiian  lowland,  and  rise  in  higher  and  higher  ridges  as  they 
recede  from  it,  the  mountains  of  Armenia  ascend  at  once  to 
their  full  height  from  the  level  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  ridges 
then  gradually  decline  towards  the  Eusine.  It  follows  from 
this  last  contrast,  that,  while  Zagros  invites  the  inhabitants  of 
tho  Mesopotamia  plain  to  penetrate  its  recesses,  which  arc  at 
lirst  readily  accessible,  and  only  grow  wild  and  savage  towards 
the  interior,  tins  Armenian  mountains  repel  by  presenting  their 
greatest  difficulties  and  most  barren  aspect  at  once,  seeming, 
with  their  rocky  sides  and  snow-chid  summits,  to  form  an  almost 
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tillable  obylai'V  In  itn  invadin::  ix'-t.  A'.syriuii  bhtorv 
bears  traces  of  this  difference;  fur  while  the  mountain  region 
lo  the  cast  is  pradually  subdued  and  occupied  by  the  people  of 
tlii>  plain,  Hint  on  the  north  continues  to  1  lie  last  in  ft  statu  of 
hostility  and  acnii-in dependence. 

West  of  Assyria  (according  to  tlie  extent  which  has  here  been 
given  to  it),  the  border  cu untried  wore,  towards  the  fioutli. 
Arabia,  and  Inwards  the  north,  Syria.  A  desert  region,  similar 
to  that  which  bounds  Chnldiea  in  this  direction,  extends  along 
tho  Euphrates  as  far  north  as  the  36th  parallel.  approaching 
eonminniy  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  river.  'J'liis  has 
been  ut  all  times  tho  country  of  tho  wandering  Arabs.  It  is 
traversed  in  places  by  rooky  ridges  of  a  low  elevation,  and  inter- 
cepted by  occasional  uwtys;  bat  otherwise  it  is  a  continuous 
gravelly  or  sandy  plain,*  ioeapablo  of  sustaining  a  settled  popu- 
ktion.  Between  the  desert  find  the  river  intervenes  commonly 
a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  territory,  which  in  Assyrian  times  was 
held  by  the  Tsiikhi  or  Hmhites,  and  tho  Aramteans  or  Syrians, 
North  of  tho  .'Kith  parallel,  tin.'  general  elevation  of  the  coiltitrv 
west  of  the  Euphrates  rises.  There  is  an  alternation  of  bare 
undulating  lulls  and  dry  plains,  producing  wormwood  and  other 
aronuitio  plants."  rcrmnuent  rivers  are  found,  which  either 
terminate  in  salt  lakes  or  run  into  the  Euphrates.  In  places 
the  hind  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  produces  good  crops  of  grain, 
besides  mulberries,  pears,  ligs.  pomegranates,  olives,  vines,  and 
piritarliiii-nuts.'  Hern  dwelt,  in  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  Empire, 
tin'  Kliatli,  or  Oittites,  whose  chief  city,  Carohemish,  appears  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  Hierapolis,  now  liambuk.  In  a 
military  point  of  view,  the  tract  is  very  much  less  strong  than 
either  Armenia  or  Kurdistan,  and  presents  but  slight  difficulties 
to  invading  armies. 

Tho  tract  south  of  Assyria  was  Chaldam,  of  which  a  descrip- 
tion has  been  given  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  volume." 


Chap,  I.  CHALDJU.  30g 

Naturally,  it  was  nt  once  tlie  weakest  of  the  border  countries 
anil  the  one  jm^st's^i  the  grentest.  fit  t  raft  ions  to  a  mni|iir>ror. 
Nature  hud  indeed  li  ft  it  wholly  without  defence  ;  and  though 
art  was  probably  soon  called  in  to  remedy  this  defect,  yet  it 
could  not  but  continue  the  most  open  to  attack  of  the  various 
regions  by  which  Assyria  was  surrounded.  Syria  was  defended 
by  the  Euphrates — nt  all  times  a  strong  linrrier;  Arabia,  not 
only  by  this  great  stream,  but  by  her  arid  Bands  and  burning 

lofty  mountain  ranges.  Chaldicu  was  naturally  without  either 
land  or  water  barrier ;  and  the  mounds  and  dykes  whereby  she 
strove  to  supply  her  want  were  at  the  best  poor  substitutes  for 
Nature's  bulwarks.  Here  again  geographical  features  will  be 
found  to  have  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  course  of  history, 
the  dose  connexion  of  the  two  countries,  in  almost  every  age, 
resulting  from  their  physical  conformation. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
CLIMATE  AKD  PEOD POTIONS. 


Js  flcn'riiiini;  tin;  elimufv  tind  ju-ydm-t ions  of  Assyria,  if  will  be 
necessary  to  divide  it  into  regions  ;  since  the  country  is  so  large 
and  the  physical  geography  bo  Timed,  that  a  singly  description 
would  necessarily  he  botll  incomplete  nnd  untrue.  Eastern 
Assyria  lias  a  climate  of  its  own,  tin:  result  of  it-  position  at  tin: 
foot  of  Zagros.  In  Western  Assyria,  we  may  distinguish  three 
climates,  that  of  this  upper  or  nun  in  tuitions  country  extending 
from  Bir  to  Til  nnd  Jezireh,  that  of  the  middle  region  on  either 
side  of  tin'  Siivjar  range,  and  that  of  tin:  loner  region  imme- 
diately bordering  on  1  mliyloiiin.  Tin;  eliuiiilie  inherences  depend 
in  part  on  latitude ;  but  probably  in  il  greater  degree  on  differ- 
ences of  elevation,  distance,  or  vicinity  of  mountains,  and  the 
like. 

Eastern  Assyria,  from  its  viVinitv  tn  the.  high  :tm]  snow-dud 

As-vlia  wot  of  the  Tigris.  Tin-  summer  heats  are  tempered  by 
brce/es  from  tile  adjacent  mountains,  and.  though  trving  to  tlie 
eoasliluiioti  of  an  European,  are  far  less  oppressive  than  the 
torrid  blasts  which  prevail  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,1  A 
good  <leal  of  rain  falls  in  the  winter,  and  even  in  the  spring; 
while,  after  the  rains  nre  past,  there  is  frequently  an  abundant 
dew,1  which  supports  vegetation  and  helps  to  give  coolness  to 
the  air.    The  winters  are  moderately  severe.3 
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HiEfiEVr  CLIMATE  OF  ASSYRIA. 


In  the  moat  southern  part  of  Assyria,  from  lat.  31°  to  35°  30', 

been  already  described.*  The  same  burning  summers,  and  tbo 
same  chilly,  bill  nut  really  euhl.  "  inter-  prevail  in  bull i  <li«t'ic!s  ; 
and  tlie  time  and  character  of  the  rainy  season  is  alike  in  each. 
The  summers  are  perhaps  a  little  less  hut,  and  the  winters  a 
little  redder  than  in  the  more  southern  and  alluvial  region  ;  but 
tlii'  <litl'erence  is  inconsiderable,  and  has  never  been  acrurntelv 
measured. 

In  the  central  part  uf  'Western  Assyria,  on  either  side  of  the 

Sinjiir  range,  the  elimate  is  decidedly  i  ler  than  in  the  region 

adjoining  lialiyhmia.  In  summer.  though  the  heat  is  great, 
especially  from  noon  to  sunset,*  yet  the  nights  are  rarely  oppres- 
sivc,  and  the  mornings  arc  enjoyable..  The  spring-time  in  this 
region  is  iiWolutely  delicious;0  the  uiitiiinii  is  pleasant ;  and  the 
winter,  tliim^li  rold  and  accompanied  by  u  good  deal  of  rain  and 
snowy  is  rarely  prolonged  and  never  intensely  rigorous.  Storms 
nf  thunder  nud  lightning  are  frequent,"  especially  in  spring,  and 
they  are  often  uf  extraordinary  viulenee:  hailstones  fall  of  the 
sine  of  pigeon's  eggs;'  the  lightning  is  incessant;  and  the  wind 
rages  with  fury.  The  force  of  the  tempest  is,  however,  won 
e\hnu-ted;  in  a  few  huurs'  time  it  has  passed  a"av,and  the  skv 
is  once  more  cloudless;  a  delightful  calm  and  freshness  pervade 

The  mountain  tract,  which  terminates  Western  Assyria  to  the 
north,  has  a  climate  very  much  more  rigorous  than  the  central 
region.  The  elevation  of  this  district  is  considerable,"  and  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  great  mountain  country  of  Armenia,  with 
its  eternal  snows  and  winters  during  hull'  tin-  year,  tends  grenlly 
to  lower  the  temperature,  which  in  tho  winter  descends  to  eight 
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or  ton  degrees  below  zero.1  Muck  snow  then  falls,  which  ustmlly 
lics  for  some  necks;  the  spring  is  wet  and  stormy,  but  the 
gammer  and  the  autumn  are  fine;  nnil  in  the  western  portion  of 
1 1 10  region,  ulic-ut  lliirrnn  nnd  Orl'ah,  the  summer  limit  is  great. 
The  climate  is  here  an  "  extreme."  one,  to  use  an  expression  of 
Humboldt's — tbe  range  of  tho  thermometer  being  even  greater 
than  it  is  ill  ('hahboa,  reaching  nearly  (or  perhaps  oecasionally 
exceeding)  120  degrees.* 

Such  is  the  present  climate  of  Assyria,  nest  and  east  of  the 
Tigris.    There  is  no  reason  to  believe  thiit  it  was  very  different 

cultivation  more  widely  extended,  tbe  temperature  would  no 
doubt  have  been  somewhat  lower  and  tbe  air  more  moist  But 
neither  on  physical  nor  on  historical  grounds  can  it  bo  argued, 
that  the  difference  thus  produced  was  more  than  slight.  The 
chief  causes  of  the  remarkable  beat  of  Mesopotamia — so  much 
exceeding  that  of  many  countries  under  the  same  parallels  of 
latitude — are  its  near  vicinity  to  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  deserts, 
and  its  want  of  trees,  those,  great  refrig.  raters.'  While  the  first 
of  these  causes  would  be  wholly  untouched  by  cultivation,  the 
second  would  he  affected  in  but  n  small  degree.  The  only  tree, 
which  is  known  to  hare  been  anciently  cultivated  in  Mesopotamia, 
is  tho  dale-palm  ;  and  us  this  ceases  to  bear  fruit'  about  Int.  35', 
its  greater  cultivation  could  have  prevailed  only  in  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  country,  and  so  would  have  effected  the  general 
climate  but  little.  Historically,  too,  we  find,  among  the  earliest 
notices  which  have  any  climatic  bearing,  indications  that  tho 
temperature  and  the  consequent  condition  of  the  country  wore 

the  barrenness  of  the  tract  between  the  Khabour  ami  Babylonia, 
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kept  close  to  the  hills,  "  because  the  heat  there  was  nut  so  scorch- 
ing as  it  was  lower  down,  and  because  he  could  then  procure 
green  food  for  his  horses."6  The  animals  ton  which  Xenopuou 
found  in  the  country  are  cither  such  as  now  inhabit  it,*  or 
where  not  such,  they  arc  the  denizens  of  hotter  rather  than 
colder  climates  and  countries.1 

The  fertility  of  Assyria  is  a  favourite  theme  with  the  ancient 
Writers."  Owing  to  the  indetiniteness  of  their  geographical 
ti  raiinoioL'V,  it  is  however  uncertain,  in  manv  eases,  whether 


the  prais 


1.  thev 


eally 


;nded 


for  the  country  here  called  by  that  name,  or  whether  it.  docs 
not  rather  apply  to  the  alluvial  tract  already  described,  which 
is  more  properly  termed  Chaldea  or  Babylonia.  Naturally 
linbv Ionia  is  very  much  more  fertile  than  the  greater  part  of 
Assyria,  which  being  elevated  above  the  courses  of  the  rivers, 
and  posses-iiig  a  saline  and  gypsii'cruus  suil,  tends,  in  the  absence 
of  a  sufficient  water  supplv,  to  become  a  bare  and  arid  desert. 


]  both  I 


cept 


but  in  Assyria,  even  grass  fails  after  the  lirst  bmsl  of  spring ; 
and  the  plains,  which  for  a  few  weeks  have  been  carpeted  with 
the  tendcrest  verdure  anil  thickly  slrenn  with  the  brightest  and 
loveliest  llowcr..,1  become,  as  the  summer  advances,  yellow, 
parched,  and  almost  hcrbless.  Few  things  are  wore  remarkable 
than  the  striking  difference  between  the  appearance  of  the  same 
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i  tact,  already  noticed,  that 
flcient.    Speaking  generally,  1 


though  the  bo 
ti  rated,  good  c 


these.    There  i: 


:  gathered  in;  " the 
ln>  delicate  herbage 


k  course,  div,  and  sapluss ;  mid  so  this  laud,  wliit-li  was  lately 
an  Eden,  becomes  a  desert. 

For  different  would  bo  the  aspect  of  the  region,  were  a.  due 
use  made  of  that  abundant  water  supply — actually  most  lavish 
in  Ilio  suuiuior  time,  owinj  In  the  melting  of  tho  mows" — which 
nature  hits  provided  in  the  two  great  Mesi>|iulainiiin  rivers  and 
their  tributaries.  So  rapid  is  the  fail  of  the  two  main-streams 
in  their  upper  course,  that  by  channels  derived  from  them,  with 

'  I-ayanl,  Xik.  v,I.   1  its  I  plv,  S,toi  nir  iAiW 
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the  [i  jit'rbii jiFi  of  dmus  thrown  across  llicm  til  certain  intertills, 
the  water  might  bo  led  to  almost  any  part  of  the  intervening 
country,  anil  a  supply  kept  up  during  the  whole  vear.  Or,  even 
without  works  of  this  magnitude,  by  hydraulic  machines  of  a 
ery  simple  construction,  the  life-giving  fliiiil  might  Lo  raised 


from  the  .-rout  streams  mid  Their  aflhu 


to  rn.iiiit.im  a  brond  belt  on  either  side  of  the 
perpetnnl  verdure.  Anciently,  we  know  tlint  recourse  was  hull 
to  both  of  these  systems.  In  the  tract  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Upper  Zab,  which  is  the  only  part  of  Assyria  that  lias  been 
minutely  examined,  are  distinct  remains  of  at  least  one  Assyrian 
canal,  wherein  milch  ingenuity  and  hydraulic  skill  is  exhibited, 
the  work  being  curried  through  the  more  elevated  ground  by 
tunnelling,  and  the  canal  led  for  ei. 
miles  contrary  to  the  natural  eou 
of  every  stream  in  the  district.5  Sluices 
ami  diuns,  cut  sometimes  in  the  solid 
rock,  regulated  the  supply  of  the  fluid  ; 
at  different  seasons,  and  enabled  the 
natives  to  make  the  most  eeonomi 
application  of  the  great  fertiliser.  The  B»nd-«wlpi  (KoyunJik), 
use  of  the  hand-swipe  was  also  certainly 

known,  since  it  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,'  and  even  repre- 
sented upon  the  sculptures.  Very  probably  other  more  elaborate 
machines  were  likewise  employed,  unless  the  general  prevalency 
of  canals  superseded  their  necessity.    It  is  certain  that  over 

the  spring  rnius,  and  consequently  quite  incapable  of  sustain- 
ing a  settled  population,  there  must  have  been  maintained  in 
Assyrinn  times  some  effective  water-system,  whereby  regions 
that  at  present  with  dillicnlly  furnish  u  few  months'  suhsislence 
to  the  wandering  Arab  tribes,  were  enabled  to  supply  to  scores 
of  populous  cities  sullieient  food  for  their  consumption.1 

\Ve  have  not  much  account  of  the  products  of  Assyria  Proper 
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in  early  times.  Its  dales  were  of  small  repute,  being  greatly 
inferior  (.0  those  of  llaby  1- ill.1  It  grew  n  few  olives  ill  places,' 
and  some  spiey  shrubs,1  which  (.-[iritiot  bo  identified  with  any 
certainty.  Its  eereal  erops  were  good,  and  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  lis  included  in  the  I'Liiimieiidations  bestowed  by 
Herodotus'  and  Strabo1  on  the  grain  of  the  Mesopotamian 
region.  The  country  Has  particularly  deficieut  in  trees,  large 
tracts  growing  nothing  but  worm  wood  and  similar  low  shrubs," 
while  others  non:  absolutely  without  either  tree  or  bush.'  Tlio 
only  products  of  Assyria  which  acquired  such  note  as  to  bo 
called  by  its  ihiiiiu  were  its  silk  |,J  nnd  its  citron  trees.  The  silk, 
according  to  Pliny,  was  the  produce  of  a  large  kind  of  silkworm 
not  found  elsowhere."  Tho  citron  trees  obtained  a  very  great 
celebrity.  Not  only  were  they  admired  for  their  perpetual 
fruitage,  mid  their  (Iclic-icms  odour;11  but  it  was  believed  that 
the  fruit  which  thoy  bore  was  an  unfailing  remedy  against 
poisons.1  Numerous  attempt.-;  wen-  niacin  to  naturalize  tho  tree 
in  other  countries;  but  up  to  the  time  when  Pliny  wrote,  every 
such  attempt  bail  failed,  and  the  citron  was  still  confined  to 
Assyria,  Persia,  and  Media.' 

It  is  licit  to  be  imagined  that  I  be  vegetable  pn  idiic-ts  of  Assyria 
were  confined  within  the  narrow  compass  which  the:  ancient 
notices  might  seem  to  indicate.  Those  notices  are  casual,  and 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  incomplete ;  nor  will  a  just  notion  bo 
obtained  of  the  real  character  of  the  region,  unless  we  take  into 
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account  such  of  tlm  present  products  as  may  bo  reasonably 
supposed  lo  be  indigenous.  Now,  setling  aside  a  lew  plants  of 
special  iiiijxjrtnncG  lo  muii,  tbo  cultivation  of  which  may  have 
been  in  trod  ti  ced,  such  as  tobacco,  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  cntton, 
we  may  fairly  say  that  Assyria  has  no  exotics,  and  that  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  vegetables  now  found  within  her  limits  are  the  satno 
in  all  probability  n^  grew  there  anciently.  In  order  to  complete 
our  survey,  wo  may  therefore  proceed  to  inquire,  what  are  the 
chief  vegetable  products  of  the  region  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  south  the  date-palm  grows  well  as  far  as  Anah  on 
the  Euphrates  and  Tekrit  on  the  Tigris.  Above  that  latitude 
it  languishes,  and  censes  to  give  fruit  altogether  about  the 
junction  of  the  Klmbour  with  the  one  stream  and  the  Lesser 
Zab  with  Iho  other.1  The  unproductive  tree,  however,  which 
the  Assyrians  used  for  building  purposes,*  will  grow  and  attain 
a  considerable  size  to  the  very  edge  of  the  mountains.1  Of 
other  timber  trees  tbo  principal  are  the  sycamore  and  the 
oriental  plane,  which  are  common  in  the  north;  the  oak,  which 
abounds  about  JTiir.iiii'  ('nhcii;  it  yields  gall-nuts  and  the  rare 

Abd-el-Aziz  ranges;1  the  silver  poplar,  which  often  fringes  the 
banks  of  the  streams  ;*  the  sumac,  which  is  found  on  the  Upper 
Euphrates;'  and  the  walnut,  which  grows  in  the  Jebel  Ttir, 
and  is  not  uncommon  between  the  foot  of  Zagros  and  the  out- 
lying ranges  of  hills.10  Of  fruit-trees  the  most  important  aro 
the  orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  apricot,  olive,  vine,  fig,  mul- 
berry, and  pistachio-nut.  The  pistachio-nut  grows  wild  in  the 
northern  mountains,  especially  between  Orfab  and  Diarbokr." 
The  tig  is  cultivated  with  much  care  in  the  Kinjiir.11    The  vine 
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Chip.  ii. 


in  ulsu  grown  iii  that  region,1  hut  bears  betler  on  the  skirts  of 
the  liills  above  Orfuh  nnd  Hardin.*  Pomegranates  flourish  in 
various  parts  of  tho  countrj-.  Oranges  anil  lemons  belong  to 
its  more  southern  parts,  where  it  verges  on  Babylonia.3  The 
olive  clothes  the  flunks  of  Zagros  in  place;./  Besides  these 
rarer  fruits,  Assyria  lias  chesmits,  pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries, 
wild  and  cultivated.  i|ninces,  jiju  M-ut-.  melons,  and  filberts. 

The  commonest  shrubs  are  n  kind  of  wormwood — the  absin- 
thium or  Xenophnn — which  grows  over  much  of  the  plain 
extending  .south  of  the  Klinboiir1 — nnd  the  tamarisk.  Green 
myrtles,  and  oleanders  with  their  rosy  blossoms,  clothe  the 
banks  of  some  of  tho  smaller  streams  between  the  Tigris  and 
Mount  Zngrosj"  and  n  shrub  of  frequent  occurrence  is  the 
liquorice  plant.'  Of  edible  vegetables  there  is  great  abun- 
dance. Truffles8  and  capers'  grow  wild;  while  pens,  beans, 
onions,  spinach,  cucumbers,  ami  lentils  arc  cultivated  success- 
full V.*0  The  enroll  (ft  (Won  fir  Xili'jtitt)  must  also  bo  mentioned 
as  among  the  rarer  products  of  this  region.11 


tho  woods  about  Mardin.  and  again  between  Orfab  and  Diarbekr. 
According  to  Mr.  Rich,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  dwarf  oak,  or 
even  to  trees  nnd  shrubs,  but  is  deposited  also  on  sand,  rocks, 
and  stone."  It  is  most  plentiful  in  wet  seasons,  nnd  espechilly 
nfter  fogs ; 1  in  dry  seasons  it  foils  almost  totally.    The  natives 
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collect  it  in  spring  and  antumn.  The  best  and  purest  is  that 
token  from  the  ground  ;  but  by  fur  the  greater  quantity  is 
obtained  from  the  trees,  by  placing  cloths  under  them  and 
shaking  the  brandies.  The  natives  use  it  as  food  both  in  its 
natural  state  and  maun  fact  11  red  into  a  hind  of  paste.  It  soon 
corrupts ;  anil  in  order  to  tit  it  for  exportation,  or  even  for  tho 
storeroom  of  the  native  housewife,  it  has  to  undergo  the  pro- 
cess of  boiling."  When  thus  prepared,  it  is  a  gentle  purgative ; 
but,  in  its  natural  stati!  and  when  fresh,  it  mav  ba  eaten  ill  lurge 
quantities  without  any  unpleasant  consequences' 

Assyria  is  far  better  supplied  with  minerals  than  liuWloniu. 
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was  easy  to  obtain  the  most  useful  metals.  Iron,  cupper,  ami 
lead,  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  (he  Tiyari  Mountains: 
within  a  short  distance  of  Xineveh :"  where  they  crop  out  upon 
tin,-  surface,  so  that  they  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed.    Lead  anil 

copper  are  also  ol  itamahli:  from  tin;  iiei^hlniurl  1  uf  ]  liai'liekr.1 

The  Kurdish  Mountains  may  have  supplied  other  metals.  They 
still  pi'inhiee  silver  and  antimony:"  anil  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  aneicnlly  have  furnished  gold  and  tin.  As  their  mineral 
Holies  have  never  lieen  explored  liy  scientific  persons,  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  may  contain  many  other  metals  besides 
tliu>e  which  they  are  ut  presi  nt  known  to  yield." 
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Among  the  minernl  products  of  Assyria — bitumen,  naphtha, 
petroleum,  sulphur,  alum,  anil  salt,  have  also  to  be  reckoned. 
Tint  bitumen  pits  (.f  Kcrknk,  in  the  country  between  the  Leader 
Zab  and  tin;  Adbom,  arc  scarcely  less  celebrated  than  those  of 
Hit;1  and  there  are  some  abundant  springs  of  the  same  cha- 
racter close  to  Nimrud,  in  the  bed  of  the  Shor  Derreh  torrent3 
The  Assvriuti  pahi'-cs  furnish  sufficient  evidence  that  tlif ■  springs 
were  productive  in  i>M  limes :  fur  the  employment  of  hit  nine  si 
as  a  cement,  though  not  bo  frequent  as  in  Babylonia,  is  yet 
ui'ea<iiKiiilly  found  in  them.'  With  the  bitumen  are  always 
procured  both  naphtha  and  petroleum     while  at  Kerkuk  thi:iv 


is  an  abundance  of  sulphur  also.3  Suit  is  obtained  from  springs 
in  the  Kerkuk  country;*  nud  is  also  formed  in  certain  small 
lakes  lying  between  the  Sin  jar  and  Babylonia.1  Alum  is  plen- 
tiful in  the  hills  about  Kifri.' 

Tlio  most  remarkable  wild  an im a Is  of  Assyria  are  tho  follow- 


Cur.  a. 


WILD  ANIMALS. 


ing :— tlio  lion,  the  leopard,  the.  lynx,  the  wild-cat,  tbo  livn-nu, 
the  iyild-aw,  the  bear,  the  (leer,  the  gazelle,  the  ibex,  the  wild- 
slieep,  the  wild-boar,  the  jackal,  the  wolf,  tlio  fos,  the  hearer, 
the  jerboa,  the  porcupine,  the  badger,  and  the  hare.  The 
Assyrian  lion  is  of  the  numeless  kind,  and  in  general  habits 
resembles  the  lion  of  Babylonia.  Tlio  animal  is  comparatively 
rare  in  the  eastern  dish-ids,  lieiiiji  si-Mem  fniiud  mi  the  kttik- 
ot  tbo  Tigris  above  Baghdad,  and  never  above  Kilcli-Sli'T^hnt." 


I1>pi,  or  « ilU-Gmi,  from  Nimrud. 


On  the  Euphrates  it  has  been  seen  as  high  as  Bir ;  and  it  is 
frequent  on  the  banks  of  the  Khabour,  and  in  the  Sinjur.10  It 
has  occasionally  that  remarkable  peculiarity— so  commonly 
represented  on  the  sculptures — a  short  horny  claw  at  the 
extremity  nf  the  (nil  in  (hi'  middle  »f  the  (irdiimrv  tuft,  of  hair.1 
Tin;  ibex  or  wild- pout  — al-o  11  tii  von  rile  siii<j<  c:  willi  [be  As-vriaii 
sculptors — is  frequent  in  Kurdistan,  and  moreover  abounds  on 
the  highest  ridire.-;  of  tlio  Abd-el-Aziz  and  the  Sinjar,  where  it 


.  p.'+s**'1'  '*  '"ll'™"a^  ToL  j  J™™','"  M  "™'  A™"  1Imrc" 
'•  [bid.  L  a.  c,  milt    For  IU  fro-  \     '  Lnjanl,  pp.  jas,  423. 
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is  approached  with  difficulty  by  the  hunter.1  The  gazelle,  wild- 
boar,  wolf,  jackal,  fox,  badger,  porcupine,  and  have,  arc  common 
in  the  plains,  and  confined  to  no  particular  locality.  The 
jerboa  is  abundant  near  (lie  Khabour.3  Hears  and  deer  arc 
11  mud  i m  the  skirt*  of  the  Kurdish  hills.  The  leopard,  liyiena, 
lynx,  and  beaver  are  comparatively  rare.  The  last-named 
animal,  very  uncommon  in  Southern  Asia,  was  at  one  time 
found  in  largo  numbers  on  the  Khabour  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  value  set  upon  its  musk  bag,  it  has  been  hunted  almost 


WiU  Ass. 


to  exterm [nation,  and  is  now  very  seldom  seen.  The  Khaboirr 
be.ivers  are  said  to  be  a  diflerciil  species  from  the  American. 
Tlieir  tail  is  nut  large  and  broad,  1ml  sharp  and  pointed;  nor 
do  they  build  houses,  or  construct  dams  across  the  stream,  but 
live  in  the  brinks,  making  themselves  large  chambers  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  Hoods,  which  are  entered  by  holes  beneuili 
the  water-line.' 

The  rarest  of  all  the  animals  which  are  8fill  found  in  Assyria 

■l:il.Ij(,-..Mil':l.T    A....  .<■•■!  W-  ^  h.m>  i'  Z.'.IklIj  firLr.'n 

.ndai2.  buttrjof  tlwDIjJii. 

•  Lovtrd,  A'in,  K'ul  &A  p.  ill. 
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i.s  Hie  wild  ass  (K-ptus  ttriiiifiiiji)).  Till  tbe  present  L'eneriiliiui 
(if  travellers,  it  was  believed  to  have  ilisjipp. hjired  altogether 
from  tlie  region,  and  to  have  "retired  into  the  steppes  of  Mon- 


golia and  the  deserts  of  Persia."1  But  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  country  between  the  rivers  has  shown,  that  wild  asses, 
though  uncommon,  still  inhabit  the  tract  where  they  were  seen 


hy  Xeiiiiplum.5  They  lire  delicately  made,  in  colour  varying 
from  a  greyish-white  in  winter  to  a  bright  bay,  approaching  In 
pink,  in  the  suuimer-time ;  they  are  said  to  be  remarkably 

*  Flwrpn')  AiMx  NatiOOt,  ItL  i.  p.  I  Ihcm  nj  numerous  in  bh  lie  ralln 

132,  E.T.  llirm  "(hi!  mi«t  common  nmmil"  for 

1  A*A  1.  5,  §  2.    Xcnophon  ipcnlil  of  |  Kmc  tlio[»ncc  below  (he  KLibotir, 
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ift.  It  is  impossible  to  take  them  "lien  full  grown  ;  but  the 
e  foitls,  ninl  liiiii!.'  thi'iii  up  with  milk  in 
their  tents.  They  then  become  very 
playful  and  docile;  hut  it  is  fonnd  diffi- 
cult to  keep  them  alive  ;  ftnd  they  have 
never,  apparently,  been  domesticated. 
The  Arabs  usually  kill  them  and  eat 
their  flesh.1 

It  is  probable  that  all  these  animals, 
and  some  others,  inhabited  Assyria  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Empire.  Lionsof  t  wo 
kinds,  with  and  without  manes,  abound  in 
the  sculptures,  the  former,  which  do  not 
now  esist  in  Assyria,  br-inp  the  nioiv 
represented  with  a  skill  and  a  truth  which 
shows  the  Assyrian  sculptor  to  have  been  familiar  not  only  with 


«i  Hind,  from  Koytmjik. 


7  lajird.  Kin.  and  St  Btmuni,  vol.  i.  jip.  313,  3Ji  ;  A'in.  aid  Bab.  p.  H70 1 
Aiiim-urili.  )Xkv/i,  p.  ;7. 
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their  forms  am]  proportions,  but  with  their  nutm-ul  mode  of  life, 
their  haunts,  and  habits.  The  loopiml  is  far  less  often  depicted. 
1ml  ;ippe;irs  sometimes  in  flic  onuiiiH-iitntion  of  utensil*,'  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scriptions. The  wild  ass  is  a 
favourite  subject  with  the  sculp- 
tors of  tho  later  Empire,  and  is 
represented  with    great  spirit, 

racy.  The  ears  are  too  short,  the 
head  is  too  fine,  the  lega  are  not 
fine  enough,  and  the  form  alto- 
gether approaches  too  nearly  to 
the  typo  of  tho  horse.  The  deer,  tho  gazelle,  and  the  ibex, 
all  occur  frequently;  and  though  the  forms  are  to  some  extent 


Fallow  Bwr,  from  Koyunjik. 


Ktgta,  from  Ninrud. 


conventional,  they  are  not  wanting  in  spirit.  Deer  nro  appa- 
rently of  two  kinds.  That  which  is  most  commonly  found 
;ipp"u:s  to  represent  the  grey  deer,  which  is  the  only  spieies 
existing  at  present  within  the  confines  of  Assyria.*  Tho  other 
sort  is  more  delicate  in  shape,  mid  spolied  seeming  to  represent, 
the  fallow  deer,  which  is  not  now  known  in  Assyria  or  tho 
adjacent  countries.  It  sometimes  appears  wild,  lying  among 
the  reeds;  sometimes  tnme,  in  the  arms  of  a  priest  or  of  a 


:h  numbers  on  Ihc  ltd  biiik  [  i> 
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winged  figure.  There  is  no  representation  ill  the  sculptures  of 
the  wild  boar;  but  a  wild  sow  ami  pigs  are  given  in  one  bas- 
relief,10  sufficiently  indicating  the  Assyrian  acquaintance  with 
this  animal,  llares  are  often  depicted,  and 
with  much  truth;  generally  they  are  carried 
in  the  hands  of  men,  but  sometimes  they  are 
being  devoured  by  vultures  or  eagles."  No 
l-cpresen  tat  iiina  have  been  found  of  bears, 

foxes,  beavers,  jerboa,  porcupines,  or  badgers. 

Tliero  is  reason  to  believe  that  tiro  other 
animals,  which  have  noiv  altogether  disap- 
peared from  the  country,  inhabited  at  least 
some  parts  or  Assyria  during  ils  lliiurisbing 
period.  One  of  these  is  the  wild  bull — often 
represented  (in  the  bas-reliefs  as  a  beast  of 
chase,  and  perhaps  mentioned  as  sueh  in  the 
lure,  from  Kiiorsobud.  inscriptions.1  Tiiis  animal,  which  is  some- 
times depicted  as  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
the  lion,*  mint,  have  Leeu  of  vast  strength  and  boldness.  It  is 
often  bunted  by  the  kin;:,  and  appears  to  have  been  considered 
nearly  as  noble  object  of  purruit.  us  the  lion.  We  may  pre- 
sume! from  the  practice  in  the  adjoining  country,  Palestine,' 
that  the  flesh  was  eaten  as  food. 

The  other  animal,  once  indigenous,  but  wliiuli  has  now  dis- 
appeared, was  called  by  the  Assyrians  the  miihm,  and  is  though!: 
to  have  been  the  tiger.  Tigers  are  not  now  found  nearer  to 
Assyria  than  the  country  south  of  the  Caspian,  Gliilan,  and 


CUAf.  II.  BIRDS.  22? 

Muzumlermi ;  but  as  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  the v 
sluiiihl  not  inhabit  Mcsoputamia,1  and  as  the  milhin  is  cuiistjintlv 
joined  with  the  lion,  as  if  it  were  a  beast  of  the  same  kind,  and 
of  nearly  equal  strength  and  courage,  we  may  fairly  coiij*jrture 
that  the  tiger  is  the  animal  intended.  If  this  seem  too  bold  a 
theory,  we  must  regard  the  milhin  as  the  larger  Iciipinl.1  an 
iiuiiLiii]  of  considerable!  strength  sum!  ferocity,  which,  as  will  sis 
the  hunting  leojiard,  is  si  ill  found  in  the  country.4 

The  birds  at  present  frequenting  Assyria  are  chiefly  the  fol- 
lowing:— The  bustard  (which  is  of  two  kinds — the  great  and 
the  middle-sized),  (In:  egret,  the  crane,  the  stork,  the  pelican, 
th'.'  flamingo,  the  red  partridge,  the  black  partridge  or  fcniccliii, 


Chaw  of  Wltd  Oi,  from  Kin  rod. 


the  parrot,  the  Selencian  thrush  (lurthis  Sdeueus),  the  vulture, 
the  falcon  or  hnnting-hawk,  the  owl,  the  wild  swan,  tho  bramin 
goose,  the  urdimiry  wild  gonse,  llio  wild  duck,  the  teal,  the  tern, 
the  Hand-grouse,  the  turtle-dove,  tlie  nightingale,  the  jay,  the 
plover,  and  the  snipe.'  There  is  also  a  large  kite  or  eagle, 
called  "  agab,"  or  "  the  butcher,"  by  tho  Arabs,  which  is  greatly 
dreaded  bv  fowlers,  aa  it  will  attack  and  kill  the  falcon  no  less 
than  other  birds. 


q  2 
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We  have  little  information  as  to  which  of  these  birds  fre- 
quented tlie  country  in  ancient  times.  Tim  A-syiiuu  artists 
aro  not  happy  in  tboJr  delineation  of  the  feathered  tril)e;  and 


Vulture  (todine  on  CorpK  (KoyunjiJi). 

though  several  forms  of  birds  are  represented  upon  the  sculp- 
tures of  Sargon  and  elsewhere,  there  are  but  three  lvhieh  any 
writer  hua  ventured  to 
identify  —  the  vulture, 
the  ostrich,  and  the  par- 
tridge. The  vulture  is 
ly  represented 
in  the  air,  in 
upon  the 
the  battlo 
devouring, 
as  he  flies,  the  entrails 
of  one  of  Assyria's  ene- 
mies. Occasionally  lie  appears  upon  the  huttle-fiidd,  perelied 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  pecking  at  their  eves  or  their 
vitals.8  Tlie  ostrich, 
which  we  know  from 
Xenophon  to  have  been 
n  former  inhabitant  of 
the  country  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,* 
but  which  has  now  re- 
treated into  the  wilds 
of  Arabia,  occurs  fre- 
quently upon  cylinders,  dresses,  and  utensils ;  sometimes  stnlk- 

*  Sevreiiociall)-lhcJ(™i.riic7>(io/A«07^,  BOCOndstrlfS.pl.  46.     ■  Anab.  }.  I.  c 
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ing  along  apparently  unconcerned;  sometimes  hastening  at  full 
sjieed,  as  if  pursued  by  the  hunter, 
and,  agreeably  to  tlio  descrip- 
tion of  Xenoplion,  using  its  wing 
for  a  sail.10  The  partridge-  is 
still  more  common  than  cither 
of  those.  Ho  is  evidently  sought 
as  food.   We  find  him  carried 

ing  from  the  chace,  or  see  him 
flying  above  their  bonds  as  they 
boat  tho  coverts,1  or  finally 


Ah-vri.]i  < ;nE-iSi<it  n::ij  f "i-l j-^h .u 'I,  Kov  1  in; j k  (nftrr  LayardJ. 
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ceaaftll  sliot,  and  in  the  net  of  fulling  a  prey  lo  Lis  pur- 


The  other  birds  represented  upm  the  sculpture?,  though 
occasionally  possessing  some  mnrki-d  prrulinriti'^  of  form  or 
hiiliii.  have  in't  yi-t  been  id ■ntilinl  willi  issiy  ktnnvn  species. 


They  are  commonly  rcprfscnteri  ns  haunting  the  fir-woods,  and 
often  as  perched  upon  the  trees.3  One  appears,  in  a  sculpture 
of  Sm  con's,  in  the  act  of  climbing  the  stem  of  a  tree,  like  the 
nut-hatch  or  the  woodpecker.'     Another  lias  a  tail  like  a 


pheasant,  bid  in  oilier  respects  cannot  be  said  to  resemble  that 
bird.  The  artist  does  not  uppear  to  aim  at  truth  in  these  de- 
lineations, and  it  probably  would  be  a  waste  of  ingenuity  to  con- 
jecture which  species  of  bird  lie  intended. 

We  have  no  direct  evidence  that  bustards  inhabited  Meso- 
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pniimiiu  in  Assyrian  times;  but  ns  they  have  certainly  been 
abundant  in  that  region  from  the  time  of  Xenophon'to  our 
own,  tliero  pan  be  little  doubt  that  they  existed  in  some  parts 
of  Assyria  during  tboEmpirc. 
Considering  their  size,  their 
peculiar  appearance, 
delicacy  of  their  flesh,  it  is 
remarkable  thjit  tbo  Assy- 
rian remains  furnish  no  trace 
of  them.  Perhaps,  as  they 
are  extremely  shy,  they 

and  when  the  givuti;r  pnrtii'm  of  [he  tract  betwef 
brought  under  cultivation. 

The  fish  most  plentiful  ii 
Ionia/  namely,  barbel  and 
corp.  They  abound  not  only 
in  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
but  also  in  the  lake  of  Khu- 
taniyeb,  and  often  grow  to 
<i  great  size.'  Trout  are 
found  in  the  streams  which 
rundown  from  Zagros;  '  and 
there  may  be  many  other 
sorts  which  have  not  yet 
been  observed.  The  sculp- 
tures represent  all  the  waters, 
whether  river,  pond  .or  marsh, 
as  full  of  fish;'  but  the 
forms  are  for  the  most  part  (oo  conventional  to  admit  of  iden- 
tification. 

The  dorncstii'  minimis  mnv  loiuiil  in  Assyria  an;  caini'ls,  liorsi's, 
ii-sw;,  nudes,  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  cows,  and  dogs.    The  camels 

•  JMt.Li.c  I  IDS:  Lnaid,  Ka.  ni  toi&M,  p.  3*5. 

'  See  above,  p.  41.  I     ■  Uicli,  AWutan,  yoL  i.  p.  143. 
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lire  of  three  colours— while,  yellow,  and  dark  brown  or  black.1 
They  are  probably  all  of  Ihe  same  species,  though  commonly 
distinguished  into  camels  proper,  and  detotth  or  dromedaries ;  the 
latter  (iiil'criiig  from  tlio  others  as  the  English  rai;i?-lnirae  from 
the  eart-liorse.  The  Eactrian.  or  two-humped  camel,  though 
known  to  the  ancient  Assyrians,"  is  not  now  found  in  the  country. 
Tho  horses  are  numerous,  and  of  the  beat  Arab  blood.  Small 


hi  stiitiirc,  bill  i if  e\'jui>ite  symmetry  mid  u  IitCli!  powers  of 

tiidui'iiii'i',  tin  y  ;!!■■  inuriilv  prized  1  [jr.  ■UL'lnmt  tile  East,3  and 
constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  t lie  wandering  tribes  who  occupy 
Ibe  :nvi"it."T  p-  rtiiin  ix  lli.-.-nputimiiu.      'I'lie  sheep  ntul  gents  nre 
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(.'liii'fly  greyhounds,'  which  are  used  to  course  the  hare  and  the 
gazelle. 

It  is  probable  that  in  ancient  times  the  animals  domesticated 
by  tin?  Assyrians  were  not  vory  different  from  these.  The  camel 
appears  upon  the 
monuments  both  as 
a  beast  of  burthen 
and  also  as  ridden 
in  war,  but  only  by 
the  enemies  of  the  ( 
Assyrians.  The  horse 
is  used  both  for 
draught  aad  for  rid- 
mj:,  ln;t  suems  never 
degraded  to  ignoble 
purposes.'  His  Uw<\ 
is  good,  though  he 
ia  not  so  finely  < 
delicately  made  s 
the  modern  Arab,  The  head  is  small  and  well  shaped,  the 
nostrils  large  and  high,  the  neck  arched,  but  somewhat  thick, 
the  body  compact, 
the  loins  strong,  the 
leL'saiodi'mt.'Iyslcii- 
dcr  and  sinewy.  The 
ass  is  not  found  ;  but 
tho  mule  appears, 
sometimes  ridden  by 
women,  soiuutimc- 
used  as  a  beast  of 
burthen,  some t  inns 
employed  imlrawiiij; 

sheep,  and  goats  ore 
frequent;  but  they 
are  foreign  rather  tin 


!n  (K,.v,mjit:. 


'  Tho  how  J™  ohniMt  sml  :m  tain. 


Lojird,  jVinffrA  and  /firl.^*;,  p.  211;. 
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the  spoil  taken  from  conquered  countries.  The  dog  is  frequent 
on  the  later  sculptures ;  and  has  been  found  modelled  in  cliiy, 


furl  dmivn  bj  Mulw  (Kujuiijik), 


K».  I.  Dog  mudi'llvd  in  ■  bj.v.  ("nun  Ihc  [line,  of  Asuhur-bini-nol,  Kuyuujik. 


and  also  represnitii'l  in  ndicf  on  a  clay  tablet  Their  dinriu'ler 
is  that  of  a  large  mastiff  or  hound,  and  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  they  were  employed  in  bunting.8 

If  the  Assyrians  doincati  rated  any  bird,  it  would  seem  to  hate 
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"The.  Assyrian  was  a  radar  id  Lebanon,  fair  of  branches,  unci  with  a 
slu.limini;  s'lriKul,  mid  of  nr.  Iii^h  slali;re;  ami  Ins  lop  was  aniuii"  (lit  iliitri 
boughs.  ....  Nor  waa  any  trw  in  tiia  giinlt'Q  of  God  like  unu>  him  in  hie 
beauty."— ElEK.  isii.  3  and  8. 

The  ethnic  character  of  the  ancient  Assyrians,  like  that  of  the 
('bnld.eaus,  wus  in  former  times  a  matter  of  controversy.  When 
iioi-iiiiiLi  was  known  of  the  original  language  of  the  people  beyond 
the  names  of  certain  kings,  princes,  and  generals,  believed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  race,  it  was  diflicnlt  to  arrive  at  any 
determinate  conclusion  on  the  subject.  The  ingenuity  of 
etymologists  displayed  itself  in  snir^est  in;;  derivations  for  the 
words  in  question,1  which  were  sometimes  absurd,  sometimes 
plausible,  but  never  more  than  very  doubtful  conjectures.  No 
sound  historical  critic  could  bo  content  to  base  a  positive  view 
on  any  silcli  unstable  Ibmi'lutioi!,  and  nolhin:;  remained  but  to 
decide  the  controversy  on  other  than  linguistic  considerations. 

Various  finainU  e\i;t- il  fin  « iiicli  it  \\u*  felt  tint  a  c(.>:n:liisii  m 
eonld  be  drawn,  The  Scriptural  genealogies  •  connected  Assliltr 
with  Aram,  Eber,  and  Joktan,  the  allowed  progenitors  of  the 
Arniuawis  or  Syrians,  the  Israelites  or  Hebrews,  and  the  northern 
or  Joktanian  Arabs.  The  languages,  physical  type,  and  moral 
characteristics  of  these  races  wore  well  known  ;  they  all  belonged 
cvii With'  In  ;t  single  family    -tin-  familv  Known  to  ethnologists 

the  religious  customs,  of  the  Assyrians  connected  them  plainly 
with  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  with  whose  practices  they 
were  closely  allied.*  Further,  it  was  observed  that  (lie  modern 
CbaliliiMU.s  of  Kurdistan,  who  rejrard  themselves  us  descendants 


1  Sm  Priflmid''  77.«i".-.i!  Hi>I.Tv  nf  '      '  See  llii»  urgitnli-nt  nrpnt  liv  T>r. 

lfi„i,i,.f.  v,.l.  iv.  |.||.  rillll.  :ji;+,  rliiwuw  lYi.-li.m!.  .  :  Jl.  1 11  ':,„./.  v., I. 

„i  .III-  siijijuwnl  (l.-rivnlimii  nri-  pivpii.  iv.  pp.  567,  Ml, 

'  Ccn.  x.  21-31 ;  1  Chr.  i.  17-23.  | 
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of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  tlio  nr-ij'hlrountig  Assyria,  still 
speak  a  Semitic  dialect.'  These  threu  distinct  and  convergent 
lines  of  testimony  worn  siiflicirnt  to  justify  historians  in  the  con- 
clusion, which  they  commonly  drew,1  that  the  uncient  Assvrijins 
belonged  to  the  Semitic  family,  and  were  more  or  loss  closely 
connected  with  the  Syrians,8  the  (later)  Babylonians,  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Israelites,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula. 

Recent  linguistic  discoveries  have  entirely  confirmed  the 
conclusion  thus  arrived  at.  We  now  possess  in  the  engraved 
slabs,  the  clay  tablets,  the  cylinders,  and  the  bricks,  exhumed 
from  the  ruins  of  the  great  Assyrian  cities,  copious  documentary 
evidence  of  the  character  of  the  Assyrian  language,  and  (so  far 
as  language  is  a  proof)  of  the  ethnic  character  of  the  race.  It 
appears  to  bo  doubted  by  none,  who  have  examined  the  evi- 
ilcnciv  that  the  language  of  these  records  is  Semitic.  However 
imperfect  the  acquaintance  which  our  best  Oriental  nrchteologists 
have  as  yet  obtained  with  this  ancient  and  diilicult  form  of 
speech,  its  connexion  with  the  Syriac,  the  later  Babylonian,  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  Arabic  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  a  doubt. 

Another  curious  confirmation  of  the.  ordinary  belief  is  to  be 
found  in  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  people,  as  revealed 
to  11s  by  the  sculptures.  Few  persons  in  any  way  familiar  with 
these  works  of  art  can  have  failed  to  remark  the  striking  re- 
semblance to  tho  Jewish  physiognomy  which  is  presented  by  the 
sculptured  effigies  of  tho  Assyriaus.    The  forehead  straight  but 


cVi.f  fl;<!;,;.  vol.  i.  |i.  12,  Cr..tf. 
IH.4.  :f  IS,,::;;  vol.  jji.  ,,  ilC,  :  liiUl.ll,. 
'or i  (18+7),  p.  23. 

•  Nicbuhr  mnl  so  far  hi  10  Identify 
the  AaajrUu  with  tho  Syria™  ;  but 
hero  he  fell  into  a  miwake.    Tho  Ara- 

niTJluH  nil,.  j.inL.Llr!;-  US  .]>rilLi[  fl.lll 
(in  \sMTiaii«  ri-  mil-  iilInT  Siiiii[i<-  mi'ii. 
Klebohr  wu  milled  by  tie  Creek  ftney 


lliii  tract  upon  Ific  middle  Tigris. 
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not  high,  the  full  brow,  the  eye  largo  anil  almond-shaped,  the 
aquiline  nose,  :i  little  coarse  at  tlie  end,  anil  unduly  depress  til, 
tin-  strong,  iiim,  mouth,  with  lips  somewhat  over  thick,  the  >vell- 
formed  chin— best  stun  in  the  re|in;suntatioiis  of  eunuchs — the 
abundant  hair  and  ample  beard,  both  coloured  aa  black, — all 


Assyrian?  (Ntnrud), 


these  Willi  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  Ji-v,  mom  CNpecinlly  us 
he  appears  in  southern  countries.  They  ore  less  like  the  traits 
of  the  Arab,  though  to  them  also  they  bear  a  consilium  I  ilu 
resemblance.  Chatciiidjiiiind's  desn-ipt i"ii  (if  the  Kedimiu— "  la 
tele  ovale,  lo  front  bant  et  arquo,  le  nez  aqwilin,  les  yeuxyrarctfs 


Uoopoiunlu  mpiivK,  from  o«  Egyptian  monument 
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et  cdujii'h  ill  tiiiHiiiiha,  io  regard  Immidc  el  siugulioiviiient  doux  "" 
—would  servo  in  ninny  respects  equally  well  fur  a  description  of 
the  physiognomy  of  tho  Assyrian*,  as  tbey  appear  upon  tlie 
monuments.  Tho  traits,  in  fact,  are  for  tho  most  part  common 
to  the  Semitic  ruce  generally,  and  not  distinctive  of  any  par- 
ticular snbdivision  of  it.  They  are  seen  now  alike  in  the  Arab, 
the  Jew,  and  the  Cliuldieau  of  Kurdistan ;  while  ancieutlv  tbey 
not  onlv  characterised  thcAssyrinns,  but  probably  belonged  also 


tures  of  Egypt,  that  the  physiognomy  was  regarded  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  western  Asiatic  races.  Three  captives  on  the 
monuments  of  Amenophia  III.,'  represented  as  belonging  to  the 
Patana  (people  of  Bashan  ?),  the  Asuru  (Assyrians),  and  the 
Kariiknmishi  (people  of  Carchemish),  present  to  us  the  same 
style  of  face,  only  slightly  modified  by  Egyptian  ideas. 

While  in  face  the  Assyrians  appear  thus  to  have  borne  a  most 
close  resemblance  to  tho  Jews,  in  shape  and  make  tbey  ore 
perhaps  more  nearly  represented  by  their  descendants,  tho 
(Jhnldieaus  of  Kurdistan.  While  the  Oriental  Jew  has  a  spare 
form  and  a  weak  muscular  development,  the  Assyrian,  like  the 
modem  Cbaldrean.1  is  robust,  broad-shouldered,  and  largo-limbed. 
Nowhere  have  we  a  race  represented  to  us  monumentally  of 
a  stronger  or  more  muscular  type  than  the  ancient  Assyrian. 
The  great  brawny  limbs  aro  too  large  for  beauty  i  but  they 
indicate  a  physical  power,  which  we  may  well  believe  to  have 
belonged  to  this  nation — the  Romans  of  Asia — tho  resoluto  and 
sturdy  people  which  succeeded  in  imposing  its  yoke  Upon  all  its 
neighbours. 

If  from  physical  we  proceed  to  mental  characteristics,  we 
seem  again  te  have  in  the  .lewisli  eharnrier  the  best  and  closes! 
analogy  to  the  Assyrian.  In  the  first  place  (here  is  observable 
in  each  a  strong  and  marked  prominency  of  the  religious 
principle.    Inscriptions  of  Assyrian  king-  begin  and  end,  utmost 
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without  exception,  with  praises,  invocations,  find  prayers  to  the 
principal  objects  of  (heir  adoration.  All  llio  monarch's  suc- 
i 'esses,  nil  hia  conquests  and  yictories,  and  even  his  good  fortune 
in  the  chase,'  are  ascribed  continually  to  the  protection  and 
favour  of  guardian  deities.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  lakes  cure  to 
"  set  up  the  emblems  of  Asshur,"  or  of  "  the  great  gods ; "  and 
forces  the  vanquished  to  do  them  homage.    The  choicest  of  tlio 


Limbs  of  Assyrians  (from  Iho  imlptuni). 


spoil  is  dedicated  as  a  thank-offering  in  the  temples  The 
temples  themselves  are  adorned,  repaired,  beautified,  enlarged, 
increased  in  number,  by  almost  every  monarch.  The  kings 
worship  in  them  in  person.'1  and  tiJl'i-r  swriJicos.'    They  embellisii 

and  hunting  expeditions,  but  also  oith  religious  figures— the 
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whii;h  arc  portray  nets  of  adoration.  Their  signets,  and 
indeed  Ihose  of  the  Assyrians  generally,'  have  a  religious  cha- 
racter. In  every  way  religion  seeing  te  hold  a  marked  and  pro- 
minent place  in  tiie  thoughts  of  the  people,  who  fight  more  for 
the  honour  of  their  gods  than  even  of  their  king,  and  aim  at  ex- 
tending their  belief  as  much  as  their  dominion. 

Again,  combined  with  this  prominency  of  the  religions 


uncontrolled,  and  gives  to  its  religion  a  gross,  material,  and  even 
voluptuous  character.  The  ideal  and  the  spiritual  find  little 
farour  with  this  practical  people,  which,  not  content  with 
symbols,  must  have  gods  of  wood  and  stone  whereto  to  pray, 
and  which  in  its  complicated  mythological  system,  its  priestly 

hierarchy .  iU  g(>rg  is  ceremonial,  and  finally  in  its  lascivious 

ceremonies/  is  a  counterpart  to  that  Egypt,  from  which  the  Jew 
was  privileged  to  make  his  escape. 

Tile  Assyrians  are  characterised  in  Scripture  as  "a  fierce 
people.""  Their  victories  seem  to  have  been  owing  to  their 
combining  individual  bravery  and  hardihood  with  a  skill  and 
prolifi'^ney  in  the  arts  of  war  not  possessed  by  their  more  un- 


rsnit  and  destruction  of  wild  animals.  The  lion—the  king  of 
asts— abounded  in  their  country,*  together  with  many  other 
ngerous  and  ferocious  animals.  Unlike  the  ordinary  Asiatic, 
10  trembles  before  the  great  beasts  of  prey  and  avoids  a 
Llision  by  flight  if  possible,1  the  ancient  Assyrian  sought  out 
e  strongest  anil  fiercest  of  the  animals,  provoked  them  to  the 
counter,  and  engaged  with  them  in  baud-todiand  combats. 


11  ;  A'ia.  uml  Bill.        ciu  ■ 


Tiginrii- 

Pllm  I.  claim!  to  have  slain  in  all 
Ik™,,  < /».<,•,-.>«„«,  id.  p.  56,} 

1  Infills,    rfi.iiit.iyi  unit  ^'rrW.ui.r, 
261,  262. 
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Tin-"  spirit  of  Nimrod,  tlio  "mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord," 
not  only  animated  his  own  people,  but  spread  on  from  them  to 
llu'ir  iiorllnTii  neighbours;  am],  us  fur  ««  wo  ran  judge  by  tbe 
monument.-:,  prevailed  even  more  in  Assyria  thnti  iu  Clmldiea. 
itself.  Tlie  favourite  objects  of  chase  with  the  Assyrians  Seem 
to  have  been  tbo  lion  and  tbe  wild-bull,  both  beasts  of  vast 


Cnplure  nf  a  city  (Nimrjii;. 


strength  and  rniiv:igc.  whieh  could  not  be  attacked  without  great 
danger  to  tbe  bold  assailant. 

No  doubt  the  courage  of  the  Assyrians  was  tinged  with 
ferocity.  The  nation  was  "  a  mighty  and  a  strong  one,  which, 
ns  a  tempest  of  bail  and  11  destroying  storm,  us  a  flood  of  niitrUt  v 
wutei-s  overflowing,  cast  down  to  tbe  earth  with  the  hand."  * 
1U  capital  might  well  deserve  to  be  called  "a  bloody  city,"  or 
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"li  city  of  Woods."-1  Few  i''>nqtKring  rare*  luivo  lnvn  tender- 
hearted, or  miicli  inclined  to  spare-  ;  and  undoubtedly  carnage, 
ruin,  Mill  desolation  followed  upon  the  track  of  an  Assyrian 
army,  and  rawed  feelings  of  fear  and  hatred  among  their 
adversaries.    Rut  we  have  no  reason  to  lielieve  that  the  nation 


n  nf  S.H^ini  (Kliorailmd). 

mis  especially  bloodthirsty  or  imlWIiiijr.  The  mutilation  of  tlie 
slain — not  by  way  of  insult,  hut  in  proof  of  their  slayer's  prowess* 
— was  indeed  practised 
among    them ;  but 
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ilayeil  with  ;i  ]; title.',7  lint,  p.' in  Miliy,  eupii  ves  mv  either  releasei!. 
or  else  transferred,  without  unueeessary  suffering,1  from  their 
own  country  to  *omc  other  portion  of  the  e 1 1 1 1 > i  10.  There  seems 
even  to  be  something  of  renl  tenderness  in  the  troutnient  of 
captured  women,  who  sire  never  manacled,  and  are  often  nlloweel 
to  ride  on  mule*,'  or  in  carts. 

The  worst  feature  in  the  diameter  of  the  Assyrians  was 
I  In  df  treachery.  "  AVer:  to  thee  that  spi.ilest,  lliuti^h  thou  wast 
not  spoiled,  and  dealest  Ireaehei. nisi v,  though  thi.'y  eleall,  not 
1  leaehemtisly  with  tlice  !  "  is  tlie  denunciation  of  I  he  evatii-.-l  iea  I 
]irii]ihei.'  And  in  the  same  spirit  the  author  of  tins  Hut'thcn 
of  Nineveh  "  deelares  that  city  to  he  "  full  of  lies  and  robber  r 
— or,  more  correctly,  "  full  of  lying  and  violence.'''  1'als'  hood 
and  treachery  are  commonly  reminded  as  the  vices  of  tlie  nesili, 
who  are  driven  to  defend  thorn-elves:  against  superior  strength 
by  the'  nenpein  of  cunning ;  but  they  are  jiitIimjis  quite  as  often 
emitioyed  by  tlie  strong,  us  furnishing  short  cuts  to  success,  ami 
even  where  the;  mom  I  standard  is  low,  us  being  in  themselves 
creditable.'  It  certainly  was  not  necessity  which  made  the 
Assyrians  covenant-breakers ;  it  seems  to  have  been  in  part 
the  wantonness  of  power — because  they  "despised  the  cities 
and  regarded  no  unit) ; "!  perhaps,  it  was  in  part  also  their  irn- 


nd  Ms!*' 

'  It.id.  Tot.  ii.  I't.  130;  Ijij-htJ, 
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perfect  moral  perception,  which  may  have  fulled  to  draw  the 
proper  distinction  between  craft  and  cleverness. 

Another  unpleasant,  feature  in  tin;  Assyi-hm  character — but 
one  nt  which  we  ran  fool  no  surprisi ■■ — was  their  pride.  This  ia 
the  quality  which  draws  forth  the  sternest  deiinm-iatioiis  of 
Scripture,  and  is  expressly  declared  to  have  called  down  the 
Divine  judgments  upon  the  race.6  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Zepka- 
uiiih  alike  dwell  upon  it.T  11  |iervailes  (he  inscriptions.  With- 
out being  so  rampant  or  offensive  hp  the  pride  of  some  Orientals 
— as,  for  instance,  ihc  Chinese— it  is  of  a  marked  and  decided 
colour:  the  Assyrian  I'o.-ls  himself  infinitely  superior  lo  all  the 
nations  with  whom  lie  is  brought  into  contact ;  lie  alone  enjoys 
the  favour  of  the  gods;  he  alone  is  either  truly  wise  or  truly 
valiant;  the  armies  of  liis  enemies  are  driven  like  chaff  before 
him;  he  sweeps  them  away,  like  heaps  of  stubble;  either  they 
fear  to  light,  or  they  are  at  once  defeated ;  ho  carries  bis  vic- 
torious arms  just  as  far  as  it  pleases  him,  and  never  under  any 
oireiimstiini'i-s  admits  that,  he  has  suffered  ft  reverse.  The  Only 
merit  that  he  idluws  to  foreigners  is  some  skill  in  the  mecha- 
nical and  miinet.ii'  arts,  and  his  acknowledgment  of  this  is  tacit 
rather  than  express,  being  chiefly  known  from  the  recorded 
fact  that  he  employs  foreign  artists  to  ornament  his  edifices. 

According  to  the  notions  which  the  Greeks  derived  from 
Clesins,"  and  passed  on  to  the  Komans,  and  through  them  lo 
iho  moderns  generally,  the  greatest  defect  in  the  Assyrian 
character — the  besetting  sin  of  their  leading  men — was  luxu- 
riousness  of  living  and  sensuality.  From  Ninvas  to  Surdana- 
palus — from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  empire — 
n  line  of  voliipiiiirie-,  aecnriling  lo  Ctesias  ami  his  fel  lowers, 
held  possession  or  tlio  throne;  and  the  principle  was  established 
from  the  first,  that  ImppinesH  ennsisted  in  freedom  from  all 


hciBht;  1  have  thfnfrrt  ddivend  him 
into  the  har.il  of  (lie  might)-  cac  at  the 
heathtn  ;  he  shall  surely  deal  Kith  him  : 


attaching  to  Ihc  Assyrian!  is,  perhaps, 
■  ■arii.T  II  ill,  fl.-iiis    (S.-  A,i,,„|,li.  .■!„■... 
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cares  or  (ronbl-'s.  and  uui-Tuv-ki'il  indulgence  in  every  species  of 
sensual  ['l'1: i sii ri.;.f  This  iii'ciiuut.  iiitmiSL'-ally  sii-jiii.-ion.-*,  is  now 
directly  contradicted  by  the  authentic  records  which  wo  poetess 
of  the  warlike  character  and  manly  pursuits  of  so  many  of  the 
lriugs.  It  probably,  however,  contains  a  germ  of  truth.'  In  a 
flourishing  kingdom,  like  Assyria,  luxury  must  have  gradually 
advanced  ;  and  when  the  empire  fell  under  t lit:  combined  attiiek 
of  its  two  most  powerful  ncighliours,  no  doubt  it  had  lost  much 
of  its  pristine  vigour.  The  monuments  loud  soma  support  to 
the  view  that  luxury  was  among  tin'  causes  which  produced  the 


or  even  tierce  and  violent.  Among  the  many  denunciations  of 
Assyria  in  Scripture,  there  is  only  one  whicli  can  even  bo 
thought  to  point  to  luxury  ns  a  causo  of  her  downfall ;  and  that 
is  a  pi!"  ufie  nf  vcrv  doubtful  inteipri-l  at  inn.1  ]u  general  it  is 
her  violence,  her  treachery,  and  her  pride  that  aro  denounced. 
When  Nineveh  repented  in  the  time  of  Jonah,  it  was  by  each 
man  "  turning  from  his  evil  way  and  from  the  violence  which 
was  in  their  hands."1  When  Nullum  announces  the  final  de- 
struction, it  is  on  "  the  blomhj  city,  full  of  lies  .md  robbery? 
In  the  emblematic  language  of  prophecy,  the  lion  is  taken  as 
the  tiltest  among  uniuials  to  symbalise  Assyria,  even  at  this 
late  period  -of  her  history.1  She  is  still  "  the  lion  that  did  tear 
in  pieces  enough  fur  hi-  ivhcli  s,  and  strangled  fur  his  lioness, 
and  filled  his  holes  w  ith  prey,  and  his  dons  with  ravin."  The 
favourite  national  emliii.au,  if  it  may  be  so  called/  is  accepted 
as  the  true  type  of  the  people;  and  blond,  ravin,  and  robbery 
are  their  characteristics  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  prophet. 

Ill  mental  power  [lie  Assyrians  certainly  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered as  among  the  foremost  of  the  Asiatic  races.  They 
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hail  uot  perhaps  so  much,  originalily  us  the  ChnK'lionns,  from 
wlmiii  they  appear  to  Lave  derived  tlic  greater  part  of  their 
civilisatiun;  hut  in  many  respects  it  is  clear  that  they  sur- 
passed their  in-lriii-tur.i.  and  i nl ro- i  11 : ■>  1 1  impiTiveitients  which 
gave  a  greyly  increased  value  mi'l  almost  a  new  character  tu 
arts  previously  discovered.  The  genius  of  (lie  people  "ill  host 
Ik;  wen  (Vt.ni t  the  iircmmts.  hei-eiit'tcr  tu  be  given,  uf  llieir  hin- 
L'liiiL'i'.  tlieii-  alls,  ami  (heir  svslem  of  government.  .If  it  imist 
ho  allowed  that  these  have  all  a  certain  smack  of  rudeness  and 
primitive,  simplicity,  still  they  are  advances  upon  aught  that 
had  previously  esistcd— not  only  in  Mesopotamia— hut  in  the 
world.  Fully  to  appreciate  the  Assyrians  we  should  compare 
them  with  the  much-lauded  Egyptians,  who  in  all  important 
points  are  very  decidedly  their  inferiors.  The  spirit  and 
progressive  character  of  their  art  oilers  the  strongest  contrast 
to  the  stiff,  lifeless,  and  unchanging  conventionalism  of  the 
dwellers  on  Hie  Nile.  Their  language  and  alphabet  are  con- 
fessedly in  advance  of  the  Egyptian."  Their  religion  is  more 
earnest  nnd  less  degraded.  In  courage  ond  military  genius  their 
superiority  is  very  striking;  for  the  Egyptians  are  essentially 
an  unwurlike  people.  The  one  point  of  advantage  to  which 
Egypt  niuv  iniilv  lay  claim  is  the  grandeur  and  durability  of 
her  architecture.  The  Assyrian  palaces,  magnificent  as  they 
undoubtedly  were,  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  vast  structures 
of  Egyptian  Thebes.'  No  nation,  not  even  Home,  has  equalled 
Egypt  in  the  sine  and  solemn  grandeur  of  its  buildings.  But, 
except  iu  this  one  respect,  the  gieat  AlVienn  kingdom  must  be 
regarded  as  inferior  to  her  Asiatic  rival— which  was  indeed 
"a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the  field 
— fair  in  greatness  and  in  the  length  of  his  branches — so  that 
all  the  trees  that  wcro  in  tho  garden  of  God  envied  him,  and 
not  one  was  like  unto  him  in  his  heautv."  " 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  CAPITAL. 

m  spcctanfl,  quondam  cl.tiif- 

The  sito  of  the  great  capital  of  Assyria  had  generally  been 
regarded  as  fixed  with  sufficient  certainty  to  the  tract  imme- 
diately oppraito  Mosul,  alike  by  local  tradition  and  by  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers,'  when  tbe  discovery  by  modern 
travellers  of  architectural  remains  of  great  magnificence  at 
wane  considerable  distance  I'rinn  Ibis  position,  threw  a  doubt 
upon  the  generally  received  belief,  ami  made  the  true  situation 
of  the  ancient  Nineveh  once  more  a  matter  of  euiitivversv. 
When  the  noble  sculptures  and  vast  palaces  of  Nimrud  were 
tirs-.  uncovered,  it-  was  natural  to  supper;  that  they  marked 
the  real  site;  for  it  seemed  unlikely  that  any  mere  provincial 
city  should  have  been  adorned  by  a  long  series  of  monarch* 
with  lmildings  at  once  on  so  grand  a  scale  and  so  riehly  orna- 
mented. A  passage  of  Strain),  and  another  of  Ptolemy,"  were 
thought  to  lend  coulirmation  to  this  t henry,  which  placed  the 
Assvrian  capital  nearly  at-  the  junetirai  of  the  Ipper  /ah  wit  It 
the  Tigris ;  and  for  a  while  the  old  opinion  was  displaced,  and 
the  name  of  Nineveh  was  attached  very  generally  in  this 
country  to  the  ruins  at  Nimrud. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  rival  claimant  started  up  in  the  regions 
further  to  the  north,    Excavations,  carried  on  at  the  village  of 
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Klioi-ahad  Bhowed,  that  a  magnificent  ]i:l!;!(-c  niirl  a  consider- 
able town  had  existed  in  Assyrian  limes  at  that  site.  In  spite 
of  the  obvious  objection  that  the  Khnrsabad  ruins  lay  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  Tigris,  which  according  to 
every  writer  of  weight3  anciently  w  ashed  the  walls  of  Xincveh. 
it  was  assumed  by  the  excavator  that  the  discovery  of  the 
capital  had  been  reserved  for  himself,  and  the  splendid  work 
representing  the  Khorsabad  I ms -reliefs  ami  inscriptions,  which 
was  published  in  France  under  tbo  title  of  'Monument  de 
Ninive,'  caused  the  reception  of  M.  Hot tu's  theory  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent. 

After  a  while  an  attempt  was  made  lo  reconcile  the  rival 
claims  by  n  theory,  the  grandeur  of  which  gained  it  acceptance, 
despite  it;  improbability.  It  was  suggested  that  the  various 
ruins,  which  had  hitherto  disputed  the  name,  were  in  fact  all 
included  within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  Nineveh ;  which  was 
described  as  a  rectangle,  or  oblong  sijiiare,  eighteen  miles  long 
and  twelve  broad.  The  remains  at  Khorsabad,  Koyunjik' 
Nimrud,  and  Keremles  marked  the  four  corners  of  this  vast 
quadrangle,4  which  contained  an  area  of  21(1  square  miles — 
ubout  ten  times  that  of  London  !  In  confirmation  of  this  view 
was  urged,  iirst,  the  description  in  Piodorus,1  derived  probably 
from  Ctesias,  which  corresponded  (it  was  said)  both  with,  the 
pro]:ortinns  and  with  the  actual  distances;  and  nest,  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  hook  of  Jonah,1  which  (it  was  argued) 
implied  a  city  of  some  such  dimensions.  The  parallel  of 
Babylon,  according  to  the  description  j/ive.n  by  1 1  erc;Ji  itnv 
might  fairly  have  been  cited  as  ft  further  argument;  since  it 
might  havo  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  was  no 
great  difference  of  size  between  the  chief  cities  of  the  two 
kindred  empires. 
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Attractive,  however,  us  this  theory  is  from  its  grandeur,  and 
harmonious  as  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  with  tbc  reports  of  the 
Greeks,  ne  have  never tlieless  io  reject  it  on  two  grounds,  the 
(mi-  historical  inn]  the  other  t(i[K><rrii]>liii:iil.  The  ruins  of  Khor- 
suliud,  Kurcink's,  Nimriid,  iiml  Koymijik  bear  mi  their  brick* 
distinct  local  titles;  uud  these  titles  are  found  attaching  to 
distinct  cities  in  the  historical  inscriptions.  Nimrud,  aa  al- 
ready observed,  is  Cahih;  and  Khorsabad  is  Dur-Sargina,  or 

Dur-  •  •  *,  "the  city  of  the  God  Now  the  Assyrian 

writers  do  not  consider  these  places  to  be  ports  of  Nineveh, 
but  speak  of  them  as  distinct  and  separate  cities.  Cahlll  for 
a  long  time  is  the  capital,  while  Nineveh  is  mentioned  as  a 
pi'uvinriiil    liiiui.      l.)i;i'-ft;iv^iniL  is   built   bv  ("argon  not  at 

m  cm  bored,  similarly  distinguishes  Calah  us  a  place  separate 
from  Nineveh  and  so  far  from  it  that  there  was  room  for  "  a 
great  city  "  between  them."  And  the  geographers,  while  they 
give  the  name  of  Ataria  or  Assyria  l'ro|ier  to  the  country  about 
the  one  town,*  call  the  re^imi  which  siirri iiuuls  tlie  other  by 
:i  distinct  Hid  lie,  t'alachctuv  A^ain,  when  the  count  rv  is  elu-ely 
examined,  it  is  found,  not  only  that  there  are  no  signs  of  any 
continuous  town  over  tho  sj>aeo  included  within  the  four  sites 
of  Nimrud,  Keremles,  Khorsabad,  and  Koymijik,  nor  any  re- 
mains of  wall?  or  ditches  connecting  them,-' but  that  the  four 
sites  themselves  are  us  carelully  lorlilied  on  what,  by  the  theory 
wo  are  examining,  would  he  tho  inside  of  the  city  as  in  other 
directions.3  It  perhaps  need  scarcely  be  added,  unless  to  meet 
the  nr^uiuent  drawn  from  Diodorus,  that  the  four  sites  in 
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question  lire  lint  so  placer]  as  to  form  the  "oblong  square" 
of  Ills  description,'  but  mark  the  angles  of  a  rhombus  Yery 
much  slanted  from  the  perpendicular. 

Tha  argument  derived  from  tho  book  of  Jonah  deserves  more 
attention  tbnu  that  which  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Uiodorus 
and  (Jtesias.  Unlike  ( 'tesias,  Ji.nali  saw  Nineveh  while  it  still 
stood ;  and  though  the  writer  of  thy  prophetical  hook  may  not 
have  him  .lonah  him-ell',:'  he  probably  lived  mil  very  many 
years  later.'  Thus  his  evidence  is  that  of  a  contemporary, 
tlnm^'b  (it  may  be)  not  that  of  an  eye-witness;  and,  even  apart 
from  the  inspiration  which  guided  his  pen,  be  in  entitled  to  bo 
heard  with  the  utmost  respect.  Now  the  statements  of  this 
writer,  w  hich  have,  a  bearing  on  the  sizo  of  Nineveh,  arc  two. 
Ih-  tells  us,  in  one  place,  that  it  was  "an  exceeding  great  city, 
of  three  days'  journey;"7  in  another,  that  "in  it  were  more 
than  120,000  persons  who  could  not  discern  between  their  right 
hand  and  their  left."'  These  passages  aro  clearly  intended  to 
describe  a  city  of  a  sizo  unusual  nt  the  time;  but  both  of  them 
are  In  such  all  e\ti-ut  Viigile  and  hid i-l ilirl.  that.  it.  is  itu pos-ibii.' 
to  draw  from  either  separately,  or  even  from  the  two  combined, 
an  exact  definite  notion.  "  A  city  of  three  days'  journey  "  may 
be  one  which  it  requires  three  days  to  traverse  from  end  to  end, 
or  one  which  is  three  days'  journey  in  circumference,  or,  lastly, 
one  wliieh  eaunot  be  thoroughly  visited  and  explored  by  a 
prophet  com  missioned  to  waru  the  inhabitants  of  a  coming 
danger  in  less  than  three  iIslv.-'  time.  IVrsoiis  not  able  to  dis- 
tiriL'iiidj  their  ri^hl  hand  I'rmo  llieir  lel't  may  1  if  taken  literal lv) 
mean  children,  ami  120,001)  meh  persons  may  thereforo  indi- 
cate a  total  population  of  (100,001 1 ;  or,  tlie  phrase  may  perhaps 
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with  printer  probability  be  understood  of  moral  ignorance,  and 
tin;  iTiti-titinn  would  hi  Hint  e;i.se  I m  to  desigimtf  by  it  iill  the 
inhabitants.  If  Nineveh  was  in  Jonah's  time  a  city  containing 
!i  population  of  l^it.DNI),  il  ivniili!  snllieiViitly  deserve  t lie  title 
of  "an  exceeding  great  city;  "  and  tlie  prophet  might  well  he 
occupied  for  three  days  in  traversing  its  squares  and  streets. 
We  shall  find  hereafter  that  the  ruins  opposite  Mosul  have  an 
extent  more  than  equal  to  the  accommodation  of  this  number 
of  persons. 

The  weight  of  the  argument  from  the  supposed  parallel  case 
of  Babylon  must,  depend  on  the  degree  of  confidence  which  can 
be  reposed  in  the  statement  made  by  Herodotus,  and  on  the 
opinion  which  is  ultimately  formed  with  regard  to  the  real  size 
of  that  capital.  It  would  be  improper  to  anticipate  here  the 
conclusions,  which  may  be  arrived  at  hereafter,  concerning  the 
real  dimensions  of  "  Babylon  the  Great;"  but  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  grave  doubts  are  entertained  iu  many  quarters  as 
to  the  ancient  statements  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  ruins  do 
liot  cover  much  inure  than  one  tiient v-jifth  of  the  space  which 
Herodotus  assigns  to  the  city. 

We  may,  therefore,  without  much  hesitation,  set  aside  the 
theory  which  would  asrribt-  to  the  uiii-ieiit  Nineveh  dimensions 
nine  or  ten  times  greater  than  those  of  London,  and  proceed 
to  a  description  of  the  group  of  ruins  believed  by  the  best 
judges  to  mark  the  true  site. 

Tho  ruins  opposite  JIosul  consist  of  two  principal  mound?, 
known  respectively  as  Nebbi-Yunus  and  Jinviieiil,.  The  Kn- 
yunjik  mound,  which  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  other,  at  the 
distance  of  ADO  yards,  or  a  little  more  than  half  a  wile,  is  very 
much  the  more  considerable  of  the  two.  Its  shape  is  an  irre- 
gular oval,  elongated  to  a  point  towards  the  north-east,  in  tho 
line  of  its  greater  axis.  The  surface  is  nearly  flat;  the  sides 
slope  at  a  steep  angle,  and  are  furrowed  with  numerous  ravines, 
worn  in  the  soft  material  by  the  rains  of  some  thirty  centuries. 
Tho  greatest  height  of  the  mound  above  tho  plain  is  towards 
the  south-eastern  est reniity,  "here  it  overhangs  the  small 
stream  of  the  Khosr;  the  elevation  in  this  part  beiug  about 
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It  covers  an  urea  of  about  forty  acres.  It  is  loftier,  ami  its  .tides 
are  more  precipitous,  than  Koyunjik,  especially  on  tlio  west, 
whore  it  abutted  upon  the  nail  of  the  city.  The  surface  is 
mostly  lliil,  hut  is  divideil  jilumf  the  middle  by  a  lU'c|i  ravine, 
running  nearly  from  north  to  soutii,  and  sopaiai i jjlt  the  mound 
into  mi  eastern  ami  a  western  portion.  The  stxallod  tomb  of 
Jonah  is  conspicuous  on  the  uorth  edge  of  the  western  portion 
of  the  mound,  and  about  it  are  grouped  the  cottages  of  tlio 
Kurds  and  Turcomans  to  whom  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh 
belongs.  Tho  eastern  portion  of  tie  monad  forms  ft  burial- 
ground,  to  which  tin?  bodies  of  Mahometans  art;  brought  from 
rnntiderahle.  d ignores.  The  mass  of  earth  is  calculated  at  six 
and  a  half  millions  of  tuus;  so  that  its  erection  would  have 
given  full  employment  to  ll),()i.HJ  men  for  the  space  of  live  years 
and  a  half. 

These  two  vast  mounds— the  platforms  on  which  palaces  anil 
temple*  were  raised— are  both  in  tiie  same  line,  and  abutted, 
both  of  them,  on  the  western  wall  of  the  city.  Their  position 
in  that  wall  is  thought  to  have  been  determined,  not  bv  chance, 
but  by  design ;  since  they  break  the  western  face  of  the  city 
into  threo  nearly  equal  portions.'  The  entire  length  of  this 
side  of  Nineveh  was  HVUM.I  feet,  or  si  imewiiat.  more  than  two  and 
a  half  miles.  Anciently  it  seems  to  have  immediately  overhung 
the  Tigris,  which  has  now  moved  off  to  the  west,  leaving  a  plain 
nearly  a  mile  in  width  between  its  ca-tern  edge  and  the  old 
rampart  of  the  city.    This  rampart  followed,  apparently,  tho 

it.  is  tolerably  -traigiit,  in  The  most  southern  of  the  three  por- 
tions il  eihibits  a  gentle  enrve,  where  tho  river  oviilontlv  mado 
a  swoop,  altering  its  course  from  south-east  nearly  to  south. 

The  western  wall  at  its  northern  extremity  approaches  the 
present  eourse  of  the  Tigris,  and  is  hero  joined,  exactly  at  right 
angle-,  by  tho  northern,  or  rather  the  north-western,  rampart, 
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which  lima  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  to  the  niirtli-ciLstc-rii 
unpli-  of  tint  city,  urn!  i>  mud  In  miaipnrn  esoctly  7000  feet.' 
This  wull  in  again  divided,  like  the  no-tern,  but  with  even 
nioie  preetKacsa,  into  thrrc  equal  portion*.  Cummei icing  Ht 
the  north -eastern  angle,  our- thin!  of  it  w  carried  along  com- 
paratively high  ground,  aftor  nhich  fur  the  remaining  two- 
tbmls  of  ilrf  eour>*  it  falls  by  a  genllu  deeline  towanbi  the 


Tigris.  Esactly  midway  in  this  slope  the  rampart  is  broken 
by  a  road,  adjoining  which  is  a  remarkable  mound,  covering 
one  of  tho  ehief  gate?  of  the  city.' 

At  its  other  extremity  tin'  western  wall  forms  a  very  obtuea 
iiDL'li-  with  tin.*  southern,  wiiieiL  impends  over  a  deep  ravine 
formed  Liy  a  winter  torrent,  and  runs  in  a  straight  lino  I'or  about 
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]<HM)  yards,  when  it  meets  the  u.uitcj-n  wall,  with  which  it  forms 
a  slightly  acute  angle. 

It  remains  to  describe  tlio  cistern  wall,  wliioh  is  the  longest. 
Ami  tlie  least  regular  of  the  four.  This  barrier  skirts  the  edge 
of  a  ridge  of  conglomerate  rock,  which  here  rise;  somewhat 

sweep  to  the  north-east.  At  first  it  rims  nearly  parallel  to  tbe 
western,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  northern  wall ;  but,  after 
parenting  this  course  for  about  three  quarters  of  a,  mile,  it  is 
forced  by  the  natural  convexity  of  the  ridge  to  retire  a  little, 
ninl  curving  gently  inwards  it  takes  u  d ireet inn  much  more 
southerly  than  at  first,  thus  drawing  continually  nearer  to  the 

entire  length  of  this  wall  is  16,000  fret,  or  "above,  three  miles. 
It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  whereof  the  southern  iB  some- 
what the  longer,  by  the  stream  of  the.  K  ho.-r-Su ;  which,  ruining 
from  the  nortli-Heit,  f:ndJ  it-  w;iv  through  the  ruins  of  the  city, 
and  then  runs  on  across  the  low  plain  to  tbe  Tigris. 

Tbo  enceinte  of  Nineveh  forms  thus  an  irregular  trapezium, 

Tbe  breadth,  even  in  tbe  broadest  part  — that  towards  the 
north— is  very  disproportionate  to  the  length,  standing  to  it 
as  four  to  nine,  or  as  1  to  2  2o.  The  town  is  thus  of  an  oblong 
shape,  and  so  fur  Diodorus  truly  described  it  though  Lis 
diiiieiisinns  greatly  exceed  tbe  truth.  Tbo  circuit  of  the  walls 
is  ,11111)  en  hi  it  less  than  eight  miles,  instead  of  being  more  than 
lift'/ ;  and  the  area  which  they  include  is  1,^110  English  acres, 
instead  of  being  112,000 ! 

It  is  reckoned  that  in  a  populous  Oriental  town  we  may 
compute  the  inhabitants  at  nearly,  if  not  ipiite,  a  hundred  per 
acre.  This  allows  a  considerable  space  for  siri-ets,  open  squares, 
and  gardens  ;  shire  it.  assigns  but  one  individual  to  every  space 
of  tiftv  square  yards.  According  to  such  a  mode  of  reckoning, 
the  population  of  ancient  Nineveh,  within  the  enceinte  here 
described,  may  he  estimated  at  170,000  souls.  No  city  of 
Western  Asia  is  at  the  present  day  so  populous. 

*  Journal  $  lie  Atiatis  Sedan,  ™'-      ?■  M4-  "         sic-     3>  5  s- 


Ciiap.IV.  HEIGHT  OF  THE  WALLS.  2,7 

In  the  above  description  of  the  ramparts  snrivHindins:  Nineveh, 
no  account  bin  been  given  of  their  width  or  height.  Accmlini; 
to  I  )i("lnMi^  tin:  wall  ivti-Ti'witli  Niims  siirfi Hindi"" i  his  capital  was 
100  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that  three  chariots  might  drive 
side  by  side  along  the  top.  Xenuplnni,  who  pnssd!  close  to  the 
ruins  on  his  retreat  with  the  Ten  Thousand,  calls  the  height 
150  feet,  and  the  width  50  feet.'  The  actual  greatest  height  at 
present  seems  to  bo  4(5  feet;6  hut  llio  dchris  at  tlie  foot  of  the 

themselves  is  so  evident,  that  the  chief  modern  explorer  inclines 
to  regard  the  computation  of  Hindm-us  us  probably  no  exaggera- 
tion  of  the  truth*  The  width  of  the  walls,  in  their  crumbled 
condition,  is  from  100  to  200  feet 

The  mudii  in  which  the  nails  were  constructed  seems  to  have 
been  the  following.  Up  to  a  certain  height— fifty  feet,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon1— they  were  composed  of  neatly-hewn  blocks 
of  a  fossiliferous  limestone,  smoothed  and  polished  on  the  out- 
side.' Above  this,  the  material  used  was  sun-dried  brick.  The 
ituiio  mii.Tijurv  was  ci-rtainlv  ortuinienled  along  its  top  by  a  con- 
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intervals  In-  <rutes,  above  which  rose  lofty  towers;  while  towers, 
probably  of  lo-ser  h_- I l ■  v ; 1 1  i n !  11 ,  oerurred  nlsu  in  the  |)urtiims  of  the 
wall  intervening  between  one  gate  and  another.  A  gate  in  the 
north-western  rampart  has  been  cleared  by  means  of  excava- 
tion, the  form  and  const  ruction  of  which  will  best  appear  from 
i lie  iiniioieil  ground-plan.  It  seems  to  hnve  consisted,  of  three 
iriittiiviiys,  whereof  the  inner  ami  miter  were  ornamented  with 
nildssal  human-headed  hulls  ami  other  figures,  while  the  central 


gateways  were  two  large  chambers,  TO  feet  long  by  23  feet 
wide,  which  were  thus  eupublc  of  containing  n  considerable 
liody  of  soldiers.  The  chambers  mid  pn1rwnys  nre  supposed  t<> 
have  been  arched  over,  like  the  castle*'  gates  on  the  bas-reliefs. 
The  gales  themselves  have  wholly  di-a]ijie;ired ;  1  nit  the  'h'!,i-is 
which  tilled  h.itli  the  chambers  and  the  passer?  centumed  sd 
much  eliiireoiil  that,  it  is  thought  they  must,  have  been  nmde. 
not  of  bronze,  like  the  gates  of  liahylon,1  but  of  wood.  The 

1  Herod,  i.  179. 
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ground  within  the  gatewav  was  paved  with  large  slabs  of  lime- 
stone, still  bearing  the  marks  of  chariot  wheels/ 

The  castellated  rampart  which  thus  surrounded  and  guarded 
Nineveh  did  not  constitute  by  any  means  its  sole  defence.  Out- 
side the  slime  ba-cnient  nail  lay  on  every  Mile  a  water  liarrier, 
consisting  mi  the  wesl  and  south  of  natural  river  courses;  on 
tlie  north  and  oast,  of  arf ilicinl  channels  into  which  water  was 
conducted  from  the  Khosr-su.  The  northern  and  eastern  walls 
uprc  skilled  idling  their  whole  length  by  a  broad  and  deep 
jmiiit,  into  which  tin-  Khosv-su  Mas  made  to  flow  bv  orenpviog 
ils  tialnrnl  bed  willi  a  sln.ii^  dam,  carried  across  ii  in  the  line 
of  the  eastern  wall,  and  nt  the  point  where  the  stream  now 
enters  the.  enclosure.  On  meeting  this  obstruction,  of  which 
there  are  slill  some  remains,  the  waters  divided,  and  ulule  p;irt 
flowed  to  the  south-east,  and  reached  the  Tigris  by  the  ravine 
i  in  mediately  to  the  south  of  the  city,  which  is  a  natural  water- 
course, part  turned  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  north-nest,  and, 
washing  the  remainder  of  the  eastern  and  the  whole  of  the 
ncrlheni  wall,  gained  the  Tigris  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  city,  where  a  second  dam  kept  it  at  a  suflicient  height. 
Moreover,  on  tin;  eastern  face,  which  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  weakest,  a  series  of  outworks  wore  erected  for 
the  further  defence  of  the  city.  North  of  the  Khosr,  between 
the  city  wall  and  that  river,  which  there  runs  parallel  to  the 
wall,  and  forms  a  sorl  of  second  or  outer  moat,  there  are  traces 
of  a  detached  fort  of  considerable  size,  which  must  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  defences  in  that  ipiarter.  South  nnd  south- 
cast  of  the  Khosr,  the  works  are  still  more  elaborate.  In  the 
first  place,  from  a  point  where  the  Khosr  leaves  the  hills  nnd 
debouches  upon  comparatively  low  ground,  a  deep  dilc.h,  li'K) 
feet  broad,  was  carried  through  compact  silieimis  conglomerate 
for  upwards  of  two  miles,  till  it  joined  the  ravine  which  formed 
the  natural  protection  of  the  city  upon  the  south.  On  either 
side  of  this  ditch,  which  could  lie  readily  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Khosr  at  its  northern  extremity,  was  built  a  broad 
and  lofty  wall;  the  eastern  one,  which  forms  the  outermost  of 

■  Lsyud,  -Via.  and  IM>.  pp.  130-123. 
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the  defences,  rises  even  now  a  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch  on  which  it  adjoins.  Further,  between  this  outer 
harrier  and  tin.1  ■■il v  moat  was  interpo-ed  u  species  of  ib'sui-l mi'-, 
guarded  l>y  n  double  wall  ami  n  broad  ditch,  ami  cunnecleil  (as 
k  thuaglil)  by  a  covered  way  with  Nineveh  itself."  Thus  the 
city  was  protected  on  this,  its  moat  vulnerable  side,  towards  the 
centre  by  five  walls  and  three  broad  ami  deep  moats;  towards 
the  north,  by  a  wall,  a  moat,  the  Khoar,  and  a  strong  outpost  ; 
towards  the  south,  by  two  moats  and  three  lines  of  rampart. 
The  breadth  of  the  whole  fortification  on  this  side  is  22u0  feet, 
or  not  far  from  half  a  mile." 

Such  was  the  site,  and  suidi  were  the  defences,  of  the  capital 
of  Assyria.  Of  its  internal  arrangements  but  little  can  he  said 
•at  present,  since  no  general  examination  of  the  space  within 
the  ramparts  has  been  as  yet  tmuk',  and  no  ancient  account  of 
the  interior  has  come  down  to  us.    Wo  can  only  see  that  the 

which  hmnediatdy  overhung  th''  Tigris;  sinc^  here  were  the 
palaces  of  I  In;  kings,  and  heie  -cum  also  to  have  bren  the  divcll- 
ings  of  the  richer  citizens;  at  least,  it  is  on  this  side,  in  the 
space  intervening  between  Koyimjil;  and  the  northern  rampart, 
that  tlu>  indv  very  evident  remains  of  edilie.-s — besides  the  great 
iiKitimls  of  K'lvtinjil:  aii'l  N'eUji- Yiinus — aie  found.'  The  river 
was  no  doubt  ilie  main  attraction  ;  hut  perhaps  the  western  side 
was  also  considered  the  most  secure,  as  lying  furthest  from  the 
quarter  whence  alone  the  inhabitants  expected  to  be  attacked, 
namely,  the  east.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  give  any 
account  of  the  character  of  the  houses  or  the  direction  of  the 
streets.  Perhaps  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  more 
systematic  and  continuous  efforts  will  he  made  by  the  enterprise 
of  Europe  to  obtain  full-  knowledge  of  all  the  remains  which 
still  lie  buried  at  this  interesting  sito.  Xo  such  discoveries  aro 
indeed  to  be  expected  as  those  which  have  recently  startled  the 
world  ;  hut  patient  explorers  would  still  ho  sure  of  an  ample 
reward,  were  thov  to  glean  alter  Layard  in  the  held  from  which 
lie  swept  so  magnificent  a  harvest. 

*  Joantnl  if  A>Mic  i»T.'f.,,  voL  nr.  p.  322.       ■  Loyortl.  -V™.  „ri.f  B.A  ,..  COO,  note. 

*  S™  llic  p'tnn  (sup™,      Uj^j  ami  «.rni>.  [tic  Jwra.  i.r-.L../J/t-  .i.,:if!y.  v„l.  Iv.  |..3J3. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
LANGUAGE  AND  WBITING. 

There  has  never  been  much  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
learned  with  regard  to  the  language  spoken  l>y  the  Assyrians. 
As  the  Biblical  genealogy  connected  Asshur  with  Eber  and 

nans,  and  Babylonians  :ls  a  single  rare.'  it  mis  abvavs  suppose  1 

allied,  more  or  less  closely,  to  the  Hebrew,  the  Svriac,  ami  the 
Cualdee.  These  tongues  were  known  to  be  dialectic  varieties  of 
u  single,  form  of  speech — the  Semitic :  and  it  was  e<msciptent.Iy 
the  general  belief,  before  any  Assyrian  inscriptions  had  been 
disinterred,  that  the  Assyrian  language  was  of  this  type,  cither 
a  sister  tongue  to  the  three  above  mentioned,  or  else  identieai 
with  some  one  of  them.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
theory  was  the  snppescil  Mede- i  Visie  or  Arian  character  of  a 
certain  number  of  Assyrian  royal  names ;  hut  this  ditliciilty  was 
thought  to  be  sufficiently  met  by  a  suggestien  that  the  ruling 
[ribi-  might  have  bi-eii  of  Median  descent,  and  ha\  e  laainlaioei  1 
its  old  national  appellutiivs,  while  the  mass  of  the  pnpulaliun 
belonged  to  a  different  race.3  Recent  discoveries  have  shown 
that  this  last  suggestion  wils  needless,  as  the  diflicuky  which  it 
was  intended  to  meet  does  not  exist.  The  Assyrian  names, 
which  either  hiffury  or  the  monuments  have  banded  down  to  ns, 
are  Semitic,  and  not  Arian.  It  is  only  among  the.  fabulous 
accounts  of  the  Assyrian  Kinpiie  put  forth  by  Ctesias  that  Arian 


'  On. ..  21-25. 

'  Seo  Herod.  vi>.  68,  ami  140  ;  JJwh. 
Fin.  80;  Xcn.  Cjro;>.  i,  4,  {  01,  he.; 
6c)l«.  PirlfL  p.  SO;  DJonji.  Tetttg. 
772;  Sirsb.  iti.  1 ,  g  2  ■  Arrian,  fr.  IS; 
Mill.  JI.X.  v.  12;  .M.  U.  i.  11,  fur  the 
coufuiion  of  Assyrians    ivlih  Syrians. 


Foriho  close  coniiffiioii  and  almost  i  den  - 
tiliiation  of  the  Babylonian-  wirh  the 
Anyrhins,Ke  Herod,  i.  IO0,  ITS  j  ill.  92, 

'  l'rirlinrj.  /■/••/nail  HitloM  af  Han. 
i,«d,  vol.  Iv.  p.  568. 


lary  as  we  [Kissess  ut  present  of  Greek 
menta  hare  t;oiifiri«jt;d  the  pluvious  be! 
Semitic.  They  consist,  in  the  first  plai 
upon  the  slabs  of  stone  with  which 
the  walls  of  palaces  were  panelled, 
sometimes  occupying  the  stone  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  sculpture,  sometimes 
carried  across  the  dress  of  figures, 
always  carefully  cut  and  generally  in 
good  preservation.1  Next  in  impor- 
tance to  these  memorials  arc  the  hollow 
cylinders,  or  more  strictly  speaking, 
hexagonal  or  octagonal  prisms,  made 
in  extremely  fine  imd  thin  terracotta,1 
which  the  Assyrian  kings  used  to  de- 
posit at  tlio  comers  of  temples,  inscribed  , 
with  an  account  of  Iheir  chief  nets  and  I 
with  numerous  religious  invocations.  " 
Those  cylinders  vary  from  a  foot  and 
a  half  to  three  feet  in  height,  and  a 
covered  closely  with  a  small  writing, 
which  it  often  requires  «  good  magnifying  glass 
cylinder  of  Tiglatli-Pileser  I  (about  B.C.  1180)  cc 
in  a  space  of  six  inches,  or  five  lines  to  an  inch,  which  is  nearly 
as  close  as  the  type  of  the  pien  ut  volume.  This  degree  of  close- 
ness is  exceeded  on  a.  cylinder  of  A^-shur-buni-pal's  (about  B.C. 
Mill),  where  the  lines  are  six  to  the  inch,  or  as  near  together  ns 
the  typo  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  If  the  complexity  of  the 
Assyrian  characters  be  taken  into  account,  and  if  it  he  remem- 
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bori'd  tliii!  tlii'  whiilo  inscription  was  in  every  rase  impressed  hy 
llie  hand,  (his  minuteness  must  be*  allowed  tu  be  very  stirin  is-iiiL'. 
It  is  not  favonriiMe  to  l.-jribHity  ;  mid  the  pul.ieniv  of  cuneiform 
scholars  litis  been  severely  tried  by  n  mode  of  writing  which 
sncriliees  t-VfTvtliin.ir  to  the  desire  of  crowding  (lie  E.nvntest  pos- 
Kible  quantity  of  words  into  the  smallest  possilli.'  space.  In  one 
resjiect,  however,  futility  of  reading  is  consulted,  for  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  cylinders  are  not  carried  on  in  continuous  lines 


round  all  the  sides,  but  are  written  in  columns,  each  column 
occupying  a  side.  The  lints  ore  thus  tolembly  short ;  and  the 
whole  of  a  ecutcn<  u  is  brought  before  the  eye  nt  once. 

Be-ndm  slab"  nnd  cylinder),  the  written  memorials  of  Aiwyriu 
comprise  inscribed  bulls  and  linns,  stone  nbelisks,  clnv  tablets, 
bricks,  and  Mijrrsved  seals.  The  seals  p'norally  resemble  those 
of  the  Ciiuldrcans.  which  hove  been  already  rtesrribtil ;«  (mi  are 
somewhat  more  elaborate,  and  more  varied  in  their  character. 
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writing;  liut  occowonall; 
of  their  owner,7  whiln  ii 
ion  of  some  length.  Tin 
■d  curious.  They 

iches  lone  liv  nix 


of 


f  by  an  inch  Wide,  or 
f  eovered  wiili  writing  ; 
on  of  tbcir  snrliicc  i\v 


Aw.vr!in  any  Tulilelt  (alter  U]Wd> 

impressions  of  npn!<.  n;  v  1 1 .:  >li  i^it-tl  cnilil.'ijis,  and  tin'  liki\  Sow 
tboiwand*  of  them  hjive  been  recovered ;  and  they  an'  found  to 
be  of  thi-  most  raried  character.  Many  me  historical,  still 
more-  invtbolugnal ;  Bonn:  are  lilipmtir,  some  p;co;:rii|ihli'.  •anno 
apuin  astronomical.  It  i*  aulici|«tpd  that,  nhen  ibey  aro  deci- 
[ilmri'd,  wo  f1iA.Lt  obtain  a  complete  eooydorttodia  of  Assyrian 
«i  ki:i  i,  un  I  -:udl  In'  ild.1  by  (Iiih  means  In  trui'p  u  tarpe  p-  :[iin; 
i if  tlm  kiiuMii-d-r-;  "f  lb..'  1  iiti-Lh  In  an  Orii-nttil  ^iiiree.  Here  is 
a  mine  still  very  lit  t  If  worked,  from  wliieh  patient  and  caution  a 
invigilators  may  one  day  extract  tbe  most  valuable  literary 


'  Lfijarcl,  jYinrrrA  and  &%bri,  1>.  G04,  aatc,  1  Ibid.  p.  315. 
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treasures.  The  stone  oliuliiks  are  but  few,  mid  are  mostly  in  a 
fiiifruieiitiiry  condition.  One  alone  id  perfect — (lie  <>l>r-l isk  in 
lilni'k  li.iSiJl.  disci ivi:-ioil  ]jv  .\lr.  J.ayanl  ut  Ninmid.  wliicli  1ms 
MOW  for  mmiy  years  been  in  the  British  Museum.  This  monu- 
ment is  sculptured  on  each  of  its  four  sides,  in  part  with  writing 


Btuti  ObdUk,  from  Nlmruil  (afrrr  BJi-rii). 

and  in  part  with  bas-reliefs.  It  is  about  seven  feet,  liijjli,  and 
Iwn  feet  broad  nt.  the  base,  tapering  gently  townrds  the  summit, 
which  iH  crowned  with  three  low  slejis,  or  gnulines.  The  in- 
scription, which  occupies  (he  upper  mid  lower  portion  of  each 
side,  and  is  also  carried  along  the  spaces  between  the  luis-relieL-i. 
consists  of  210  dearly  cut  lines,  and  is  one  of  the  most  h»- 
poiiiuil  documents  that  bos  come  down  to  us.    It  gives  an 
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ueeount  of  various  victories  gained  by  tlie  monarch  wlio  set  it 
up,  and  of  the  tribute  brought  him  by  several  princes."  The 
inscribed  lions  mill  bulls  nre  numerous.  They  commonly  guard 
the  portuls  of  palaces,  and  arc  raised  in  a  bold  relief  on  alabaster 
slabs.  The  writing  does  not  often  trench  upon  the  sculpture,  but 
covers  all  those  portion;,  ut'  ihe  slabs  which  hit  in  it  occupied  by  Ihe 
nniaial.  It  is  usually  11  full  account  of  some  purticukr  ciiuipuigu. 
which  was  thus  specially  conimemurate.il.  givjui:  in  detail  what  is 
fur  more  briefly  expressed  in  the  obelisk  and  slab  inscriptions,' 

This  review  of  tin.-  various  kinds  of  documents  which  have 
been  di-ou\'ered  in  the  undent  eilii-s  of  Assviia,  seems  lo  show 
that  two  nniti-riiils  were  prindjmliv  in  use  ulnont:  the  people 
for  literary  purposes,  namely,  stone  and  moist  clay.  The 
monarchs  used  the  former  most  commonly,  though  sometimes 
they  condescended  for  some  .special  objeet  to  the  courser  and 
more  fragile  malerial.  Private  persons  in  tbdr  business  truns- 
aclions,  literary  and  scientific  men  in  their  compositions,  cm- 
ployed  the  latter,  on  which  it  was  possible  to  write  rapidly  with 
11  triangular  instrument.,  and  which  was  no  doiiiit  fur  cheaper 
than  the  slabs  of  line  -tone,  which  were  preferred  for  the  royal 
inscriptions.  The  clay  documents,  when  wanted  for  instruction 
or  as  evidence,  wore  carefully  baked;  ami  thus  it  is  that  they 
have  come  down  to  us.  despite  their  fragility,  often  in  as  legible 
11  condition,  with  the  letters  as  clear  and  sharp,  as  any  legend 
011  marble,  stone,  or  metal  that  we  possess  belonging  to  Greek, 
or  even  to  Roman  times.    The  best  clay  skilfully  baked,  is  a 

It  may  still  lie  nsked,  did  not  the  Assyrians  use  other  ma-  ^- 
tcrials  also?  Did  they  not  write  with  ink  of  some  kind  on 
paper,  or  leather,  or  parchment?    It  is  certain  that  the  Egypt- 
ians hud  invented  a  kind  of  thick  paper  many  centuries  before 
the  Assyrian  powcraru.se;-'  and  it  is  further  certain  that  the 


fi.  i,,l„  r.  1  s.-,;i.  "      9  Ins,  voL  ii.  p.  3i»,  j  £1. 
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Inter  Assyrian  kings  had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  Egypt 
Under  such  circumstances,  run  wo  suppose  Unit  they  did  not 
import  piper  from  that  country  ?  Again,  the  Persians,  we  ore 
told,  used  parchment  for  their  public  records.'  Are  not  the 
Assyrians,  a  much  more  ingenious  people,  likely  to  liave  done 
tlie  same,  at  any  rate  to  some  extent  ?  There  is  no  direct 
evidence  by  which  these  ^uoslions  can  be  delenniuntely  an- 
swered. No  document  on  any  of  the  materials  suggested  has 
been  found.  No  ancient  anthor  states  that  the  Assyrians  or 
the  Babylonians  used  them.1  Hud  it  not  been  for  one  piece  of 
indirect  evidence,  it  "mild  have  seemed  nearly  coiLiin  that,  ihev 
were  not  employed  by  the  Mesopotwninn  races,  in  sonic  of  the 
royal  palaces,  however,  small  lumps  of  fine  clay  have  been 
found,  hearing  the  implosions  „i'  ^-als,  mid  cxliitiilirifr  truce-  of 
the  string  bv  which  thev  were  attached  to  documents,  while  the 


stance  like  piper  nr  parchment  was  used  ;  and  thus  w 
to  the  conclusion  thnt,  while  clay  was  the  most  ei 
stone  an  ordinary  writing  material  among  the  Assyrians,  some 
third  substance,  prohahlv  Kuvpiian  paper,  was  also  known,  and 
was  used  occasionally,  'though  somewhat  rarely,  for  public 
documents. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  stylo  and  nature  of  the 
Assyrian  writing.  Derived  evidently  from  the.  (.'haldiean,  it  is 
far  less  archaic  in  type,  presenting  no  pictorial  representations 
of  objects,  and  but  a  few  characters  where  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentation can  be  traced.   It  is  in  no  case  wholly  rectilinear;  and 


'  JjiyanLii.  151 ;  J!ol!n.  !..■!!,,:,  /,-..,„ 
.v;,.. |,.  U7.     Fur  ,i  "■I'li-i'  ti.m 

..f  I i I i ■  murk  if  tin-  string  fx  oIbivu, 
p.  204. 
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iuilccil  preserves  the  straight  line  only  in  a  very  few  c lei  meters, 


"  fish,"  all  which  a 


the  later  iiioi-riiit ion-  superseded  by  .-implor  forms.  The  wcdgo 
may  tlins  be  wiid  to  1»>  almost  ttici  solo  clement  of  tlio  writing — 
tin:  wedge,  however,  under  a  grout  variety  of  forms — sometimes 

greatly  elongated,  as  thus  >■  ,  sometimes  contracted 

to  a  triangle  >■  ,  sometimes  broadened  out  ,  sometimes 

doubled  in  such  n  way  as  to  form  an  arrow-head       and  placed 

in  every  direction— horizontal,  perpendicular,  and  diagonal. 

The  number  of  characters  is  very  great.  Sir  H.  BawliDSon, 
in  the  year  ls-.jl.  published  u  list  of  iilii.  or  including  variants, 
'.)I'A\  characters,  as  occurring  in  tin'  inscriptions  known  to  him.' 
M.  Opjiert,  in  IS08,  gave  318  forms  as  those  "  moat  in  use." "  Of 
course  it  is  at  once  evident  that  this  alphabet  cannot  represent 
elementary  sounds.  The  Assyrian  diameters,  do,  in  fact,  cor- 
respond, not  to  letters,  according  to  our  notion  of  letter*;,  but  to 
syllables.  These  syllables  are  either  mere  vowel  sounds,  such 
as  we  represent  by  our  vowels  and  diphthongs,  or  such  sounds 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  consonants.  The  vowels  are  not 
very  numerous.  The  Assyrians  rocogiii-e  three  only  as  funda- 
mental—<(,  t",  and  u.  Besides  these  they  haie  the  diphthongs  ai, 
nearly  equivalent  to  e,  and  an,  nearly  equivalent  to  o.'  The 
vowels  i  and  u  have  also  the  powers,  respectively,  of  y  and  v. 

The  consonant  sounds  recognised  in  the  language  are  sixteen 


'  /(Hinnf  "f  Asiatic  thciel/i,  vol.  i      •  The  vowel)  mint  be  ■ounded  in 

'  A'.ry.'.J.Y,....  ,-irnli/i;,,,-  ,„  .!(,-:.,.,.„  J,  |.  Ilnliim,  A  ,a       in  "  vast" — E  u  1  11 

i.ii.  h  k.hi.  ii.  livr.-  i.  \  |.|H'-ii'li'  ''  -  <•■  ihmIi^ul'  .  '■  fnrv" — J  an  r  In  "  raf "- O  as  0  in 

tins  jignci  trspt'H  u3A,  pp.  107-130.  |  "  hoit " —  0  u  u  In  "  rcnlr." 
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io  number.  Thcv  are  the  labial,  guttural,  and  dental  tertves,  p, 
k,  t ;  the  labial,  guttural,  and  dental  hmZi*.  6,  g,  d ;  the  guttural 
and  dental  aspirates,  kh  (=  Heb.  n)  and  th  (=Greck0);  the 
liquids  l,  fit,'  n,  r;  and  the  sibOante  a,  sh  (=  Heb.  &),  Is 
(  =  Hob.  v),  and  «.  The  system  here  is  nearly  that  of  the 
Hebrews,  from  which  it  differs  only  by  the  absence  of  the 
simple  aspirate  n,8  of  the  guttural  ji,  mid  of  tiie  aspirated  c 
(pli).    It  has  no  sound  which  the  Hebrew  has  not. 

From  these  sounds,  combined  with  the  simple  vowela,  conies 
the  Assyrian  syllubarium,  to  which,  and  not  to  the  consonants 
themselves,  the  characters  were  assigned.  Iu  the  first  place, 
each  consonant  being  capable  of  two  combinations  with  each 
simple  vowel,  could  give  birth  naturally  to  six  simple  syllables, 
each  of  which  would  be  in  the  Assyrian  system  represented  by 
a  character.  Six  characters,  for  instance,  entirely  different 
from  one  another,  represented  pa,  pi,  pu,  ap,  ip.  vp  ;  six  other.-, 
ha,  hi,  ka,  ak,  it,  uk ;  six  others  again,  la.  It,  lit,  at,  it,  «f.  If 
this  rule  were  carried  out  in  every  case  the  sixteen  consonant 
sounds  would,  it.  is  evident,  produce  !»i  characters.  The  actual 
number,  however,  funned  in  this  way,  is  only  7f>,  since  there  are 
seven  of  tin'  ciinsomuits  which  only  combine  with  the  vowels  iu 
one  way.  Thus  wo  have,  la,  li,  iu,  but  not  ah,  ib,  ul ;  ga,  gi, 
gu,  hut  not  ag.  ig,  ug ;  aud  so  on.  The  sounds  regarded  as 
capable  of  only  one  combination  are  the  medirc,  1,  g,d;  the 
aspirates  kh  and  th ;  and  the  sibilants  is  aud  t. 

Such  is  the  first  imrl  simplest  sylbibarinm  :  but.  (he  Assyrian 
system  does  not  stop  here.    It  proceeds  to  combine  with  each 

tho  other  following  it  If  this  plan  were  followed  out  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent,  the  result  would  be  an  addition  to  the 
syllabarium  of  7u'S  sounds,  cuch  having  its  proper  character, 
which  would  raise  the  number  of  characters  to  between  eight 
anil  nine  hundred !    Fortunately  for  the  student,  phonetic  laws 
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and  other  causes  have  intervened  to  check  this  extreme  luxn- 
rnised  from  J>l>,  or,  including  vanams,  lull,  to  ln-hviru  J  111  ami 

250  characters. 

Further,  there  is  another  kind  of  chut'arlor,  ipiilo  different 
from  these,  which  Orientalists  have  called  "  determinatives." 
Certain  chides  of  words  huve  a  sign  prefixed  or  suitixed  to  them, 
most,  commonly  the  former,  by  which  tlieir  general  character  is 
indicated,  '.['lie  nanus  of  gods,  of  rati!,  of  cities,  of  tribes,  of 
wilil  animals,  of  domestic  animals,  of  metals,  of  moiiLiis,  of  the 
points  of  the  compass,  and  of  dignities,  are  thus  accompanied. 
Tin'  sijjts  jireli\eil  or  sullixcd  may  have  originally  represented  11 
word  ;  hut  wlicn  used  in  the  way  here  spoken  of,  it  is  believed 
that  it  was  not  sounded,  hut  served  -imply  to  indicate  to  the 
reader  the  sort  of  word  which  was  placed  before  him.    Thus  a 

single  perpendicular  wedge,  Y ,  iudieates  that  the  nest  word 

will  be  the  name  of  a  man;  such  11  wedge,  preceded  by  two 

horizontal  ones,  »J ^  ,  tells  as  to  expect  the  appellative  of 

a  god;  while  Other  more  complicated  combinations  arc  used  in 
the  remaining  instances.  There  are  about  ten  or  twelve  cha- 
racters of  this  description. 

Finally,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  characters  which  have 
been  called  "  ideographs,"  or  "  monograms."     Most  of  the  gods, 

and  various  cities  and  e  1  tries  are  represented  by  a  group  of 

wedges,  which  is  thought  not  to  have  a  real  phonetic  force,  but 
to  be  a  conventional  sign  for  an  idea,  much  as  the  Arabic  nu- 
merals, 1,  2,  II,  Ac,  are  11011 -phonetic  sinus  representing  the 
ideas,  one,  two,  three,  &q.    The  known  characters  of  this  dc- 

The  known  Assyrian  characters  are  thus  brought  up  nearly  to 
three  hundred !  There  still  remain  a  considerable  number 
which  are  either  wholly  unknown,  or  of  which  the  meaning  is 
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knohn,  while  tin-  jilicin-tir  value  cannot  at  present  bo  deter- 
mined. M.  Oppeifr  Catalogue  contains  fourteen  of  the  former 
and  fifty-nine  of  tho  latter  class. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  monumental  evidence 
accords  with  tho  traditional  Ijcliel'  in  regard  to  tin;  eliiinieter 
of  tho  Assyrian  language,  which  is  unmistakably  Semitic.  Not 
(nilv  does  tin;  \ooalmlary  present  onastant.  analogies  to  other 
Semitic  dialects,  but  tbo  phonetic  lawa  and  tho  grammatical 
forms  are  equally  of  this  type.  At  the  same  time  the  language 
has  peculiarities  of  its  own,  which  separate  it  from  its  kindrc  1 
tongues,  and  ci institute  it  a  distinct  form  of  Semitic  speech,  not 
a  rnere  variety  of  any  known  form.  It  is  neither  Hebron-,  nor 
Arabic,  nor  Phoenician,  nor  Gbaldee,  nor  Syriac,  but  a  sister 
tongue  to  these,  having  some  analogies  with  nil  of  them,  and 
others,  more  or  fewer,  with  each.  Oil  tbo  whole,  its  closest 
relationship  seems  to  la!  with  the  Hebrew,  and  its  greatest  di- 
vergence from  the  Aramaic  or  Syriac,  with  which  it  was  yet, 
locally,  in  immediate  connection. 

To  attempt  anything  like  a  full  illustration  of  these  state- 
ments in  the  present  place  would  be  manifestly  unfitting.  It 
would  ho  1»  quit  the  pruvtneo  of  the  historian  and  archx'ologist, 
in  order  to  enter  upon  that  of  the  comparative  philologer  or 
tin;  grammarian.  At  the  same  time  u  certain  amount  of  illus- 
tration seems  necessary,  in  order  to  show  that  tho  statements 
above  made  are  not  mere  tin  ories,  but  have  a  substantial  basis. 

The  Semitic  character  of  tho  vocabulary  will  probably  bo  felt 
to  be  sufficiently  established  by  the  following  lists:— 

NOUNS  SUBSTANTIVE. 
Aha,  "a&Uier."  Compare  Heb.  3K,  '3tt;  Ambit!  abou. 
Vrnma,  "amollicr."    limip.  Hub.  DK,  [.ml  Arabic  um. 
Aihu,  '■  a  bmtl.fT.-    Ouap.  Heb.  HK,  TtK. 
Fat  or  hal,  "  a  win."    Oilnji.  Syrian  bar,  ural  pfrliora  Heb.  |3. 
llu,  "Gad."   Comp.  Heb.  Sbt,  tfblt;  Arabic  Allah. 
Bam, "  a  king."   Comp.  Heb. 

Malik,  "  a  prince,"   Comp,  Heb.  ipa,  and  Anbn  nw?il. 
Bilu, "  a  loid."   Camp.  Heb,  ^a.*" 

JKw, "»  Bum."  Come,  Hub.  CTjk,  "a  mortal,"  and Chain!.  Ctfj,  "women." 
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Dojilll,  "  ajudge."    Comp,  Heb.  JH,  frum  fft,  jutHeart. 
.Vx.wi.    a  u-iiin-."   L'njip.  Hub. 

Sumf,  "  limn™.'1    Cump.  Ucb.  0;1M\  "  (lie  heavens." 
IfW(, "  the  earth."   Comp.  Heb.  jns. 
Sloimu,  "  the  mil."   Comp.  Heb.  KWg*. 
IMi,  "U10  nioon."  Gimp.  Syrtne  (Ai. 

Marrat,  or  minii,  "the  bob."  Comp.  Ambio bahr,  "n  laka"(!).  Or  mn;  Ibe 
rait  1*  "ID,  "  liller"?  Cnmp.  Lot  marc,  owm, 

-Yri^rjr.  "  !i  rivi  r."    C"Mi|i.  11.1'.  ini.  mill  Arabia  na/ir. 

l™,  "  day."    Coop.  Hub.  OV. 

J7anui,  "  the  world."   Comp.  Ikb.  L7\il. 

•It,  ••  a  city."   Comp.  Hub.  TJt. 

Hit,  "  n  bouse."   Comp.  Heb.  n?3. 

Bab,  "6  gate."   Comp.  Cbnld.  fl33,  and  Aniridia}. 

Liian,  "  n  tongue,"  or  "  language."    Oomp.  Hub,  Jte% ;  ChaR  ]vb. 

itar,  "oplnco."    Comp.  Chul<l.  HIS. 

MUa,  "  death."   Comp.  Hob. 

Smu,  "  a  horec." :  Comp.  Hub.  Ma. 

ADJECTIVES. 

Halt,,  "great."  Comp.  Heb.3T:  wlieneo  the  wcll-knon-n  Hnbbi  "agroal 
Tab*, "  good."  Comp.  Chald.  3D,  and  Hel).  310. 

Dnfbi,  "lind."    Giiiiii.  Hub.  L!"32,  "  n  base  one,''  from  313,  "lo  bo  nsbaiuod." 
Mwlal,  "  many."    Comp.  Heb.  "1KB,  "  cI0eoUjuB]y." 
Bui,  "  far,  wide."   Comp.  Ikb.  pim. 

NUMERALS. 

hhlin,  "one"  (ninsr.).    ft>mp.  Jkb.  7)E:1',  ;:i  "-'■"^-'V,  ''*le™" 

Zfcw,"Bii8"(rem.).  comp,  Heb.  rriK." 

BhaUkot,  "Ibrco"  (most)-    Comp.  Ikb.  htfa&. 
SUtut,  "  three"  (fern.).   Comp.  Hub.  sr^L". 
^ftn^. four"  (iiiii-r.).    Ci'jiifi.  ll.  ii.  nv^^. 

Khuusol,  ■'  five  "  (maw.).   Comp.  Hub."  ilCOTI. 
Kkami'h,  "  five  "  (fern.).    Oomp,  Ikb.  Btori 
ffluutaf,  "  sii "  <ma»o.).   Comp.  Heb.  nrM 
&MS,"rix"(fera.).   Comp.  Heb.  VV. ' 
S>.itxt,  "  iovun  ■'  (uinsc.).  Comp.  Hsb. 
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Shibi, "  scion"  (fcm.).   Corap,  Hclt  JI32». 
Bhawawlf  "eight"  (m»sc->.  Oomp-Hab.  n:bt-~. 
DAK,*  "nine"  (niuse.).   Comp.  Heb.  n^K'R 
TWii-  "  nine  "  (fcm.).    Corap.  Heb  l^H. 
Jtrfl,  "tan"  (muse.).   Corap.  Heb.  nTCJIJ. 
Jm',  "ton" (fern.).  Coinp.  Ilek 
M,  "twenty."   Comn.  Hcb.  n'X1?- 
Kiild«fiai,  -  thirty."    Comp.  IL  K  C'S1/?. 
IrtmV,  "  fort?."    CVmip.  Hon.  tMOFg. 
Jifcmultai,  "fifty."  Cuii..  1IJ>.  ETSn. 


Slttof,  "seventy."    Comp.  Hel>.  E'p"'- 
Sk-nmoi,*  "  eifibty."  Comp.  Hcb.  D'Jto- 
IMbI,  "  ninety."   Corap.  Heb.  Df^ff. 
Mai,  01  Jli,  "  a  bundled."   Comp.  Hob.  ntjt 


jImOn,"!-"  Heb. 'SlM. 

JHo."llinu"(ms8c.).  Hob,  WIS. 

J(H,*"thonn(fem.).   Heb.  Hit 

Snn,"be."  Heb,  Km. 

BU,  "eke."   Hob.  KTT. 

J«aWmfCO,"wa.-   Hob,  WW. 

JHun,'  ujo"(m*».).   Hebi  DRK. 

ittin,' "je"  (fern.).  Hob.]P«. 

Sitnraf,  or  final, "  they  "  (mssc.).  Hob  nQn,  On. 

fflinnt,  it  6Mn,"tbey"  ((fern.).   Utb.  flln,  jrt. 

iUn,  "  who,  which."   Hcb.  nO. 

I'llu,  '■  that."   Hob.  nj«,  "these," 

VERBS. 

i4k*,"togo."   Hob.  Tpn 

SuJAar,  "to  collect."    Corap,  Heb.  TTI3,  "to  Eeloct." 
Humi,  "  tfi  create,  to  build."    Hcb.  i"IJ3. 
Bonn,  "  In  gilt,"  in  Nlphsl,  nadan,   Heb.  Jill. 
J)fn,  "iojedgn."  Heb.  p. 

Dull.  "  to  kill."  Comp.  Hob.  ppl,  "  lo  benl  smnll ;"  ijil,  "  to  pound  or  bniir*." 
Chnld.  131. 
vIWr,  "  In  pass,  cross."   Hob.  i3g. 
•Jew*,  "  to  make."   Comp.  Child.  13^. 
>i™i,  "to  ask,  pray."   Cnmp.  Hcb.  nPW,  "  ■  renvoi,  desire ." 
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Haten, "  to  guard."  Heb.  "to. 

AW, 11  to  leap."  Halt,  nij. 

JftuoJ,    to  flow,  sink,  denend."   Heb.  Si). 

J'ai«<J.  ■•  to  entrust"  Heb.  ipB. 


Staler,  •■'  to  writ.!."  Coin)).  ClmM,  tn0C\  '*  a  iritten  contraot." 

r«Sa(,  "to  holj,  posswii."    Corop.  Heb.  (IK,  "  n  bundle  ;"  Arab.  fjataf,  "to 

bold  tight:"  cbnid.  nnay,  "tragi." 

ADVERBS,  C0NJ0HCTIOHS,  i-c. 
F,"«nd."  Heblorl. 
Za,  or  «I,  "not."  Heb. 
i^pom,"  before  the  faeo  of."   Heb,  -JS^X. 

r«iw,"bjfeTt7iiiof."  Hsb.  fyrs. 

'Jlnf,  "crept."  clml J.  t6«. 
Jdt, »  until."  Heb.  TJ. 
iff.  "  if."  Hob.  <3, 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  chief  grammatical 
laws  and  forms.  There  is  one  remarirable  difference  between 
the  Assyrian  language  ami  the  Hebrew,  namely,  that  the 
former  hits  no  article.  In  this  it  resembles  the  Syriac,  which 
is  likewise  deficient  in  this  part  of  speech. 
■  Assyrian  noons,  like  Hebrew  ones,  are  all  either  masculine  or  ' 
feminine.  Feminine  nouns  end  ordinarily  in  -at  or  -it,  as 
Hebrew  ones  in  -eft,  -tft,  tUh,  or  -ah.  There  is  a  dual  number, 
as  in  Hebrew,  and  it  has  the  same  limited  use,  being  applied 
almtj-t  exclusively  to  those  objects  which  form  a  pair.  The 
plural  masculine  is  L-oiimmiilv  funned  bv  adding  -i  or -am'  to 
lh«  singt.htr-teiminations  which  rend  the  Hebrew  addition  of 


-U  into  tt,  and  -at  into  at,  or  (if  the  word  does  not  end  in  f),  by 
adding  -M.  Here  again  there  is  resemblance  to,  though  not 
identity  with,  the  Hebrew,  which  forms  tho  feminine  plural  in 
-oft  (rrV-), 

1  The  nearest  npi.nia.-li  to  no  anili)j>y  1  flUK  "  Collier)."  But  In  Ajjj'riaa  llie 
is  lo  It  1- -i . n. L  in  tlmsi-  Hvlm-iv  numn      muFi'iil im>  plural  terminal  ioa  ■«!  is  iiol 

Mliifh  »<t<.:.t  ll„-  f,:,nni:,,  1.       i  null,  „:,,,;„,,[„  i  ,1,  ihi-  (-1  »,i>,  "hit!,  u 

fur  their  plurals,  as  2S   "a  totlier,"  |  „  ^ 
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Assyrian,  like  Hebrew,  adjectives,  agree  in  gender  and  num- 
ber with  their  substantives.  They  farm  the  ffniiiiiiic-  singular  in 
■<<i,  the  plural  masculine  in  -i  anil  -iif,  Ihe  ]>lurnl  feminine  in  -at 

In  Assyrian,  as  in  all  other  Semitic  laii^naa's-  (lie  posses- 
sive pronouns  lire  expressed  by  suffixes.  These  suliixfts  Hie,  fur 
the  iirst  person  singular,  -yd,  or  -iip.i  (Heb.  ';') ;  fur  the  jecorid 
person  singular  masculine,  -hi  (Hob.  ;  for  the  second  person 
singular  feminine,  -it  (Heb.  \) ;  fur  tlie  third  person  singular 
masculine,  -rim  f.Ht-k  ■!-)  :  fur  tlie  third  person  singular  tV-in in  1  in 
■slia  <  Heb.  a-) ;  fur  tin;  first  person  plural,  -w  (Heb,  «-) ;  for  the 

plural  masculine,  shun  (Heb.  =;)  ;  for  the  third  person  plural 
feminine,  thin  ( I  leli.  1. 1.  The  res. ■mblaiice,  it  "  ill  be  seen,  is  in 
most  eases  eli-c,  ( In m ltIi  in  only  "lie  is  there  Complete  identity. 

Assyrian  verbs  have  live  principal,  am!  four  seeinnlnrv,  voices. 
Only  two  of  these — the  hi!  ami  the  niphal — are  exactly  idou- 
ticul  with  the  Hebrew.  The  pael,  however,  corresponds  nearly 
to  the  Hebroiv  pitl,  and  the  aphd  to  tlie  Hebron-  hipkil.  In 
addition  to  these  wo  find  enumerated  tlie  ehaphO,  the  iphteal, 
the  iphta'al,  the  Ulaphd,  and  the  ilapluil.  Several  of  these  are 
veil  known  forms  in  Clialdee. 

It  ia  peculiar  to  Assyrian  to  have  no  distinctiona  of  tense. 
T ho  same  form  of  the  verb  serves  for  the  present,  tlie  past,  ami 
the  future.  The  only  distinctions  of  mood  are  an  imperative 
and  an  infinitive,  besides  the  indicative.    There  is  abu,  in  each 

The  verbs  are  conjugated  by  Ihe  help  of  pronominal  suffixes 
and  prefixes,  chiefly  the  latter,  like  Ihe  future  (present)  tenso 
iu  Hebrew.  The  suffixes  and  prefixes  arc  nearly  identical  with 
thoso  used  in  Hebrew. 

For  further  particulars  on  (his  inferos!  ing  subject  .tlie  student 
is  referred  to  tlie  modo-t  but  excellent  work  of  M.  Upper  t, 
entitled  'Siemens  do  la  (iraiumaire  Assyrieime,' '  from  which 
the  greater  portion  of  tlie  above  remarks  are  taken. 

*  "  tMntii.;  kc."  l«r  M.  Join.  (Iri.Tt.    Paris.  Imp  rimrrfc  ttnivriak,  IStO. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  OTITER  AliTS. 
»  Artbikcti  multaram  srtium  Bolfriea."-ll08.  CllOR.  (Dt  ;il»yr«.)  i.  15. 

Ths:  luxury  ami  iiu)[_"Niiiccnce  nf  t.lie  Assyrians,  iiml  tlie  ad- 
vanced condition  of  tlie  arts  anion",'  them  which  such  words 
imply,  were  matters  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Iiuiiians ;  who, 
however,  hail  little  ocular  evidence  of  the  fact,  lint  accepted  it 
upon  the  strength  of  a  very  dear  and  uniform  tradition.  More 
fortunate  tliiLii  the  nations  of  clas-iea-l  antiquity,  whose  compn- 

niass  of  evidence  upon' tin'  point,  which,  although  in  many 
respect*  sadly  incomplete,  still  enables  us  to  form  a  jiaL'tin-nt 
'in-  ourselves  u]iou  I  lie  subject,  mid  to  believe — on  1  letter  grounds, 
tlian  tlwv  posseted — die  artistic  genius  and  multiform  in- 
genuity of  the  Assyrians.  As  architects,  as  designers,  us  sculp- 
tors, 03  metallurgists,^  as  ciieravers,  as  upholsterers,  as  workors 

that  they  equalled,  if  they  did  not  exc  od.  nil  other  Oriental 
nations.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  chapter  to  give  some 
account  of  their  skill  in  these  various  respects.  .Somethini,"  is 
now  known  of  them  ell;  and  though  in  every  case  there  ore 
[minis  still  involve]  in  oliseurity,  mid  recourse  must  therefore 

sup]>lv  a  solid  ground  work  of  fact  valuable  in  itself,  even  if  it 
lie  iiisullicieut  to  sustain  in  addition  any  large  amount  of  liypu- 

theticul  superstructure. 

The  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  will  naturally  engage  our 
attention  at  the  outset  It  is  from  an  examination  of  their  edi- 
fices that  we  have  derived  almost  all  the  knowledge  which  wo 


possess  of  their  progress  in  every  art;  and  it  is  further  lis 
architects  that  they  always  enjoyed  a  special  repute  among 
their  neighbours.  Hebrew  and  Armenian  united  with  Greek 
tradition  in  representing  the  A  Syrians  as  notable  builders  at  n 
very  early  time.  When  Asshur  "  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Sliinar,"  it.  was  to  build  cities,  one  of  which  is  expressly  called 
"  a  great  city." 1  When  the  Armenians  had  to  give  an  account 
of  the  palaces  and  other  vast  structures  in  their  country,  they 
ascribed  their  erection  to  the  Assyrians.'  Similarly,  when  the 
Greeks  sought  to  trace  the  civilisation  of  Asia  to  its  source, 


tli"V  carried  it  hick  to  Xiaus  niul  Si  rail  rum  is,  whom  they  load 
tl.e  fo-unlers.  respect  ivfly,  uf  Nineveh  and  liabylon,3  tlie  two 
thief  cities  of  the  early  world. 

Among  the  architectural  works  of  the  Assyrians,  the  first 
place  is  challenged  by  their  palaces.  I.ess  religious,  or  more 
servile,  than 'the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  they  make  their 
temples  insignificant  in  comparison  will)  the  duellings  of  their 
kings,  to  which  indeed  the  temple  is  most  commonly  a  sort  of 
appendage.  In  the  palace  their  art  culminates— there  every 
cllbrt  is  uiatlc,  every  ornament  lavished.    If  the  architecture  of 


1  Cen.  i.  li.  '  Mm.  Chorci..  i.  15.  '  Dlod.Sk,  II,  a  una  5. 


Te 


KbomUd. 


r.u.ACE  ]'[.ati'oi;ii^. 


tilt1  Assyrian  piiliit'cs  lie  fully  considered,  very  little  need  be  s#akl 
ou  the  subject  of  their  other  buildings. 

The  Assyrian  palace  stood  uniformly  on  an  artificial  platform. 
Commonly  this  platform  was  composed  of  sun-dried  bricks  in 
regular  layers ;  but  occasionally  the  material  used  was  merely 
earth  or  rubbish,  excepting  towards  the  exposed  parts— the 
sides  and  the  surface— which  were  always  either  of  brick  or  of 
stone.    In  most  cases  tin-  sidus  were  protected  by  massno  stone 


PiTdncnl-slob,  from  Ihc  Northern  Palace,  Kojunjllc.  . 


masonry,  carried  perpendicularly  from  the  natural  ground  to  a 
height  somewhat  .■xci.'i'ding  Ilia!  of  the  platform,  and  cither  made 
plain  ill  she  tup  hi'  else  crowned  with  stoMr  baitlcim-nts  rut.  into 
grailiues.    The  pavement  eonsi-ted  in  part  of  stone  slabs,  in  part 

square.  The  stone  slabs  were  sometimes  inscribed,  sometimes 
ornamented  with  an  elegant  pattern,  (f-ee  above.)  Occasionally 
the  terrace  was  divided  into  portions  at  different  elevations,  which 
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were  conned crl  "by  stahvasos  or  inclined  plants.  TIk;  terrace 
communicated  in  the  same  way  with  the  level  ground  at  its  lias.-, 
being  (as  is  probable)  sdiiielijru's  as'-ended  in  a  single  pluce, 
f'liiifliiiifs  in  several.  Tlieso  ascents  were  always  on  the  side 
where  (lit  palace  adjoined  i]  |'i>]  i  tlir  u .  ■  i  lt  1  l  1 "  n  [  i1  i  1 1  ur  luwii.  aii'l  Were 
!  Iin.-i  j  i  l  1 1 L  r  -t1  r  ■  ■■  I  tn  iii  i  1  tost  i!t>  lit  tuck  by  the  tewn-nails.  Wlinr  tlie 
palace  abutted  ii[ii'ii  (In?  nails  nr  ]in ijoelcd  beyond  tliem — anil 
the  palace  was  a  1  way  scared  at  the  ><d-zi:  of  a  town,  for  the  double 
advantage,  probably,  of  a  clear  view  and  of  fresh  air— the  plat- 
form rose  perpendicularly  or  nearly  so  ;  and  generally  a  water 
protect  inn,  a.  river,  a  moat,  or  a  broad  lake,  lay  at  its  base,  thus 
reinli.'i'iii^  attack,  except  on  tin;  city  side,  almost  impossible. 
The  platform  appears  to  have  been,  in  general  shape,  a  rect- 

■  ,      angle,  or  where  it  had  different 

lmlTmio,  elevations,  to  have  been  coin- 

I      posed  of  rectangles.  The  mound 

 of  Khorsabad,  which  is  of  this 

latter  character,   resembles  a 
J&£  gigantic  T. 


[ii.)j,'r.|i,,ns  and  indentations,  as  in  the  annexed  plan  (p.  2 SL),* 
where  tile  shuded  purts  represent  actual  discoveries.  Hometinies 


almost  wholly  disappeared.  Palaces  were  commonly  placed 
near  one  edge  of  the  mound — more  especially  m  ar  the  river 
edire— probably  for  the  better  enjoyment  of  the  prospect,  ninl 
of  the  cool  air  over  the  water. 


'  The  plan  iiboriwnl,  l.y  prmi-isiMi,     in.k-nioliun  in  fount! 

J".i,-  i',it.i*-  '  »j  .Vi"ji:-a..'<  .u-t  l'.r-"i--l'S        >  Svc  iLc  |tlan,  aiipr 

Brttcrtd.   Mr.  Fcr>riis>^n  mnarlu  rhjit  I     ■  Sen  abuvu,  i>-  2A3. 

thin  fi-atutv  of  dUlthbU'  Jinjrctlon  aiiii  | 


Perse- 


Chup.  VI. 


cornrs  as'd  halls. 


The  pnlnee  itself  wis  composed  of  three  mnin  dements, 
cmiris.  LTMrnil  h;ills  liiiiI  small  [irivatij  u|-.irl [iu-eiIj.  A  pubic, ■  lus 
usually  from  two  to  four  courts,  vvliicli  arc  cither  square  or 
obloiiL',  mill  vii ry  in  siz<_>  sKvunlinj*  to  llie  general  ecnlo  of  the 
liuili]iiiLr.    In  (In-  imnh-ivr.-l  |j;i]iicu  nt  .\ iiiirinl,  |]u>  must  um-ii-iil 


of  tie  edifice*  yet  explored,  one  court  only  tins  been  found,  the 
rli  men  si  01  is  »f  which  am  120  feet  by  1JU.  At  KhursiiUiii.  the 
]  ml  lice  of  Siu-gcm  Imi  fmir  courts.  Three  of  lleiu  lire  ncnrly 
pi[inuv.  tin'  Inrgct  of  tlii'.-c  nn'ii-iiriiig  1^11  feet  each  way.  ami  the 
s imilli'st  iilmiit  tVi.'t :  tin'  fourth  is  ohloiiL',  nml  jniwt  Iihvg  been 
at  lena*  250  feet  long  mid  150  feet  Wide,   33ie  palace  of  fcieniui- 
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elierib  at  Koyunjik,  a  much  larger  edifice  than  tlie  palace  of 
Snrgon,  1ms  also  tliree  courts,  which  are  respectively  93  feet  by 
84,  124  feet  by  90,  and  154  feet  by  125.  Esar-haddon'a  palace 
at  Nimrud  hag  a  court  220  feet  long  and  100  wide.'  Tbese 


at  ted  npon  the  ed( 


e  built  is,  commonly,  nia^'uiiierJiT..  In  tin1  palace  of  Asshur- 
ir-pul  at  Nimrud,  the  curliest  of  1  lie  discovered  edifices,  tbc 


Tin;  palnee  of  Sennacherib  at  Koyniijil;  contained  the  most 
spacious  apartment  yet  exhumed.  It  was  immediately  inside 
the  <ri-eat  purtivl,  and  extended  in  length  I  Ml  feel,  with  a  uniform 
Miilih  hi' -10  feet.  In  one  instance  only,  so  far  as  appears,  wus 
an  attempt  made  to  exceed  this  width.'  In  the  palace  of  Esar- 
haddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  a  hall  was  designed,  intended 
to  surpass  all  former  ones.  Its  length  was  to  lis  105  feet,  and. 
its  width  ii2  :  consequently  it  wmild  have  been  nearly  one-third 
larger  than  the  great  ball  of  Sennacherib,  its  area  exceeding 
10,0(10  .square  feet.  But  the  builder  wlio  had  designed  this 
grand  structure  appears  to  have  been  unable  to  overcome  the 


■  si*     ™*icut  oa  p.  inn. 
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difficulty  if  currying  a  rnof  over  so  vast  an  expanse.  lie  was 
therefore  obliged  to  divide  liis  hall  by  n  wall  down  the  middle ; 
which,  though  lie  brake  it  ill  mi  unusual  way  into  portions,  awl 
kept  it  at  some  distance  from  loth  cihIh  of  tin:  apartment,  still 
had  the  actual  effect  of  subdividing  his  grand  room  into  four 
apartments  of  only  moderate  size.  Tho  hulls  were  paved  with 
sun-burnt  brick.  They  were  ornamented  throughout  by  the 
eluborate- sculptures,  now  bo  familiar  to  us,  carried  generally  in 
a  single,  but  sometimes  in  a  double  line,  round  the  four  walla 
of  the  apartment.  Tho  xrulplured  slidis  re.-icd  on  the  ground, 
and  clothed  tho  walla  to  the  height  of 
10  or  12  feet.  Above,  for  n  space 
which  we  cannot  positively  fix,  but  wliich 

feet,'  the  crude  brick  wall  was  continued, 
laced  here  with  burnt  brick  enamelled 
on  tho  side  towards  the  apartment, 
pleasingly  and  sometimes  oven  bril- 
liantly coloured.1  The  whole  height  of 
the  walls  was  probably  from  15  to  20  feet. 

By  the  side  of  the  halls,  or  at  their 
ends,  and  opening  into  them,  or  some- 
limcneollecte  1  lngi-l!u>r  mlo  groups,  with 
no  hall  near,  are  the  smaller  olinmbers  !!"n  of  ^S"1'' 
of  which  mention  Iiih  been  already  inade.        (After  FenjimnnO 


nsqvm 


Wh< 


a  than  about  2o  feet.  They 
a  halls,  but  sometimes  are 
u-stered;  while  occasionally 
ibit  through  out  the  crude 
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Sennacherib's  palace  at.  Kuyunjik,  where,  great  part  of  the  build- 
ing remains  still  unexplored,  tin.1  excavated  chambers  amount 
tn  sixfy-eight— all,  be  it  remembered,  upon  tlie  ground  floor. 
The  space  covered  by  tbem  and  by  their  walls  exceeds  40,000 
square  yards.  As  Mr.  Fergusson  observes, "  the  imperial  palace 
of  Sennacherib  is,  of  ull  the  buildings  of  antiquity,  surpassed  in 
magnitude  only  by  the  groat  palace-temple  of  Knrnak ;  and 
when  we  consider  (he  vastness  of  the  mound  on  which  it  was 
raised,  and  tho  richness  of  the  ornaments  with  which  it  was 
adorned,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  was  not  us  great,  or  at 
least  as  expensive,  a  work  as  the  great  palace-temple  at  Thebes."* 
Klsc  where  the  excavated  apartments  an:  less  numerous  ;  but  in 
no  ease  is  it  probable  thai  a  palaiv  contained  on  its  ground  floor 
fewer  than  forty  or  fifty  chambers. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  which  the  ground-plans  of  the 
palaces  disclose  is  tlie  uniform  adoption  tiiroUghoiit  of  straight 
anil  parallel  lines.  No  plan  exhibits  a  curve  of  any  kind,  or 
any  angle  but  a  right  angle.  Courts,  oh-anibcrs.  ami  hulls,  are, 
in  most  cases,  exact  rectangles;  mid  even  where  any  vnrii.-ty 
occurs,  it  is  only  by  the  introduction  of  squared  recesses  or  pro- 
jections, which  are  moreover  shallow  and  infrequent.  When  a 
palace  lias  iis  own  special  plutibrm,  the  ISim-s  of  (he  building 
are  further  exactly  parallel  with  those  of  the  mound  on  which 
it  is  placed  ;  and  the  parallelism  extends  to  nny  other  detached 
buildings  that  there  may  be  any  where  upon  the  platform,11 
When  a  mound  is  occupied  by  more  palaces  than  one,  smncliincs 
this  law  still  obtains,  as  at  Nimrud,*  where  it  seems  to  embrace 
at  any  rate  the  greater  number  of  tho  palaces ;  sometimes,  as 
tit  Kovutijik,'  the  rule  ceases  to  be  observed,  and  the  ground- 
plan  of  each  palace  seems  formed  separately  and  imlependctitlv, 
With  no  reference  to  any  neighbouring  cdilice. 


u-  itlutliii-in  would  limu  Unit  w  ntU  ,  ol  lln- nJilira.-  exliuiiiul  !>}-  .Mr.  Luj-anL 
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Apart  from  tins  feature,  the  buildings  do  not  affect  much 

c.'nvsp'jutlene.o ;  but.  hi  the  internal  arrangements,  repliant  v 
is  decidedly  the  exception.  The  two  aides  of  nn  edifice  never 
eiirrespond ;  room  never  answers  to  room  ;  doorways  are  rarely 
in  tlio  middle  of  wails ;  where  a  room  has  several  doorways,  they 
are  seldom  opposite  to  one  another,  or  in  situations  at  all  cor- 
responding. 

There  is  a  great  awkwardness  in  the  coin  muni  eat  ions.  Very 
feiv  corridors  or  passages  exist  in  any  of  the  buildings.  Groups 
of  rooms,  often  amounting  to  ton  or  twelve,  open  into  one  an- 
other; and  wo  find  comparatively  few  rooms  to  which  there  is 
any  access,  except  through  some  other  room.  Again,  whole 
set*  of  apartments  tire-  sometimes  found,  between  which  and  the 
rest  of  the  palace  all  communication  is  cut  off  bv  thick  walls. 
Another  peculiarity  in  tbo  internal  arrangements  i's  the  number 
of  doorways  in  the  larger  apartments,  and  their  apparently 
needless  multiplication.  We  constantly  find  two  or  eve,  three 
doorways  leading  from  a  court  into  a  hull,  or  front  One  hall  into 
a  second.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  could  be  gained  by  such 
an  arrangement. 

The  disposition  of  tin;  various  parts  of  a  palace  will  [uobablv 

be  better  apprehended  from  an  exact  account  of  a  single  build- 
ing  than  from  any  further  general  statements.    For  this  pur- 

po.r;  it  is  necessary  lii  seb'fl  a  specimen  from  among  the  various 
ediliees  that  have  been  disentombed  by  the  labours  of  recent 
excavators.  The  specimen  should  be,  if  possible,  complete; 
it  should  have  been  accurately  surveyed,  and  the  survey  should 
have  been  scientifically  recorded;  it  should  further  sland  single 
and  separate,  that  there  may  be  110  danger  of  confusion  between 
its  remains  ami  those  of  adjacent  edifices.  These  reipiiieuieiits. 
though  nowhere  exactly  met,  lire  very  nrwlv  met  bv  (he  build- 
ing ,i(  Khursabad.  w  Ideh  stands  on  a  mound  of  its  own,  unmixed 
with  other  edifices,  has  been  most  carefully  examined,  and  most 
excellently  represented  and  described,  and  which,  though  not 
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completely  excavated,   1ms   been    excavated   with_  n  nearer 

Tho  Khorsnbad  building— which  is  believed  to  bo  a  pa'lace 
built  by  Sargou,  tlie  son  of  Sennacherib — "ill  therefore  be 
selected  for  minute  description  in  this  place,  as  the  palace  most 
favourably  circumstanced,  and  the  one  of  which  we  have,  on 
the  whole,  the  mo.-t  complete  mid  exact  knowledge/ 

The  situation  of  tho  town,  whereof  the  palace  of  Snrgon 
fanned  a  part,  has  been  already  described  in  a  former  part  of 
this  volume*  The  shape,  it  has  been  noted,  was  square,  tho 
angles  feeing  the  four  cardinal  points.  Almost  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  tho  north-west  wall  occurs  the  palace  platform,  a 
huge  muss  of  crude  brick,  from  2iS  to  lit)  fact  high,  shaped  like 
a  T,  the  upper  limb  lying  within  the  city  walls,  and  the  lower 
limb  (which  is  at  a  higher  elevation)  projecting  beyond  the  line 


abutted  on  the  mound,  or  were  separated  from  it  merely  by  gate- 
ways. The  mound,  or  at  any  rate  the  part  of  it  which  projected 
l.rvotid  the  wall-,  mis  taei'd  wit li  hewn  slone,m  carrie.l  perpou- 


platform.  On  the  moro  elevated  portion  of  tho  mound— that 
which  projected  beyond  the  walls— stood  tho  palace,  consisting 
of  three  groups  of  I'lr.l'.liiiuo-.  tlie  principal  group  lying  tuvardj 
the  mound's  northern  angle.  On  the  lower  portion  or  the  plat- 
form were  several  detached  huililings,  the  most  remarkable  being 
a  huge  L'atfWav,  or  pro]  ivla-uni,  I  liroieih  which  I  he  entrance 
lay  to  the  palace  from  the  'city.  Beyond  and  below  this,  on  the 
level  of  tho  city,  the  first  or  outer  portals  were  placed,1  giving 
entrance  to  ti  court  in  front  of  the  lower  terrace. 

■  Si..  Fit;:  <  I '.'■.in'-        J' ...  1>]N.  '2-U,  2.V..      I..-11  <r111s.nl  liv  tra  viiJrnCC. 
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A  visitor  approach- 
ing the  palace  hod  in 
the  first  plnco  to  puss 
through  these  portals. 

They  wen?  nniiiiiiPiUfrJ 
with  cnbissnl  kuiuaii- 
headed  bulla  on  cither 
aide,  anil  probably 
spanned  by  an  arch 
above,  the  archivoltc 
being  covered  with 
enamelled  bricl^  ilia- 
posed  in  a  pattern. 
Received  within  the 
portals,  the  visitor 
ji>i:ir.i  himself  in  front 
of  a  long  wall  of  solid 
stone  masonry,  the 
nviti' in  fiit  of  the 
lower  terrace,  which 
rose  from  the  outer 
court  to  a  height  of 
at  least  twenty  feet. 
Either  au  inclined  way 
or  a  Bight  of  steps — 
probably  the  bitter— 
must  have  led  up  from 
the  outer  court  to  this 
terrace.  Here  the 
visitor  found  another 
portal  or  propylceum 
of  a  magnificent  cha- 
racter. Midway  in 
the  south-east  Hide  of 
the  lower  terrace,  and 
about  fifty  feet  from 
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grand  structure,  a  gateway  ninety  feet  iu  width,  and  at  least 
twenty-live  in  depth,  having  an  each  side  tlirci^  winged  bulls  of 
gigantic  size,  two  of  them  tit'leeii  feet  high,  and  tins  third  nine- 
teen feet.  Between  the  two  smaller  hulls,  which  stuoil  back  to 
buck,  presenting  tboir  sides  to  the  spectator,  was  a  colossal 
figure  strangling  a  lion— the  Assyrian  Hercules,  according  to 
most  writers.  The  larger  bulls  stood  at  right  angles  to  these 
figures,  withdrawn  within  the  portal,  and  facing  tho  spectator. 
Tin.!  spare  bclncoa  the  bulls,  which  is  nearly  twenty  feet,  was 
(it  is  probable)  arehed  over.*  Perhaps  the  archway  led  into  a 
chamber,  beyond  which  was  a  second  archway  and  an  inner 
portal,  as  marked  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  plan ;  but  this  is  at  pre- 
sent uncertain.1 

Besides  the  great  portal,  the  only  buildings  as  yet  discovered 
on  this  lower  platform,  are  a  suite  of  not  very  extensive  apart- 
ments. They  are  remarkable  for  their  ornamentation.  The 
walls  are  iiotthi-r  bin  d  with  slabs,  nor  yet  (as  is  sometimes  the 
cose)  painted  ;  but  tho  plaster  of  which  they  are  composed  is 
formed  into  sets  of  half  pillars  or  reedings,  separated  from  one 
another  by  pilasters  with  square  sunk  panels.'  The  former 
kind  of  ornamentation  is  found  also  in  Lower  Chaldaja,  and  has 
been  already  represented ; 0  tho  latter  is  peculiar  to  this  build- 
ing. It  is  suggested  that  these  apartments  formed  the  quarters 
of  the  soldiers  who  kept  watch  over  the  royal  residence.' 

About  300  feet  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  lower  terrace,  the 
upper  terrace  seems  to  have  commenced.  It  was  raised  pro- 
bably about  ten  feet  above  the  lower  one.  The  mode  of  access 
has  not  been  discovered,  but  is  presumed  to  have  been  by  a 
flight  ot'Mcps.  nut  directly  opposite  the  prapykcum,  hut  some- 
what to  the  right,  whereby  entrance  was  given  to  the  gnat 
court,  into  which  opened  the  main  gateways  of  tho  palace  itself. 
The  court  was  probably  2D0  feet  long  !>y  100  or  170  feet  wide. 


ncp  of  a  chamber  ind  a  i 
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The  visitor,  on  mounting  the  steps,  perhaps  passed  through 
another  propykeum  (b  in  the  plan) ;  after  which,  if  liis  business 
was  with  the  monarch,  ho  crossed  the  full  length  of  the  court, 
leaving  a  magnificent  triple  entrance,  which  is  thought  to  have 
led  to  the,  king's  hareem,  on  his  left,  and  making  his  way  to  the 
public  gate  of  the  palace,  which  fronted  him  whon  he  mounted 
the  steps.  The  hareem  portal,  which  he  pnssed,  resembled  in 
the  main  the  great  propylaum  of  the  lower  platform ;  but, 
being  triple,  it  was  st ill  more  ltingiiiiirent.  t-^j hiliit ■  til;  i.m  »lli.-r 
entrances  on  either  side  of  tho  main  one,  guarded  each  by  a 
single  pair  of  winged  hulls  of  the  smaller  size.  Along  the 
harctm  wall,  from  tho  gateway  to  tlie  angle  of  the  court,  was  a 
row  of  sculptured  bas-reliefs,  ten  feet  in  height,  representing 


King  and  attoniliau,  Klionalad. 


the  monarch  with  his  attendant  guards  and  officers.  The  f;ie:idi> 
occupying  the  end  of  the  court  was  of  inferior  grandeur.  Sculp- 
tures similar  to  those  along  the  hareem  wall  adorned  it;  but  its 
centre  showed  only  a  single  gateway,  guarded  by  mie  puir  of 
tho  larger  bulls,  lViuirin;:  fin;  ppoi'^it' ir,  mi  l  standing  each  in  a 
sort  of  recess,  the  character  of  which  will  bo  best  understood  by 
the  ground-plan  on  the  nest  page.  Just  inside  the  bulls  was 
tbi'  gri'iit  door  nf  (lie  palace,  a  single  dour  made  of  wood — 
apparently  of  mulberry7 — opening  inwards,  and  fastened  on  the 
inside  by  a  bolt  at  bottom,  and  also  by  an  enormous  luck.  This 
door  gave  entrance  into  a  passage,  70  feet  long  and  about  10 
feet  wide,  pavi-d  with  Im  py  slabs  of  stone,  and  adorned  on  cither 
side  with  inscriptions  ami  with  a  double  row  of  sculptures,  repre- 
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sen  ting  the  arrival  of  tribute  and  gifts  fur  the  monarch.  All 
the  figures  here  faced  one  way,  towards  the  inner  palace  court, 
into  which  the  passage  lei).  M.  1  «>f  tji  I >. ■  1  i i •  v < ■  ^  I  hut  (In1  |ia.s-^>' 
was  uncovered;'  while  Sir.  Fcrgusson*  imagines  that  it  was 
vaulted  throughout.  It  must  in  any  coso  linve  Win  hjhted 
from  above;  for  it  would  bare  been  impossible  to  read  tho 
iiiM.'n|itions,  ut  even  to  sco  the  sculptures,  merely  by  (lie  light 
admittiil  at  tbn  tno    i  ■:- 

From  the  passngs  in  i)ui>stion — onfl  of  tho  few  in  the  edifW 
— no  doorway  opened  out  either  on  the  right  hand  ur  on  the 
luft.  Tho  visitor  nefosnurily  proceeded  aim's  its  wholo  extent, 
as  he  saw  tin;  li  :oi>  -  i>ri"  "  ili'i^  in  the  Henlplores,  and,  pussoig 
through  a  si-cood  portal,  found  himself  in  tho  great  inner  court 


of  the  palace,  a  square  of  about  150  or  1110  feet,  enclosed  on 
two  sides — the  south-east  and  the  south-west — by  building's,  .n 
tho  other  two  Ridei  rcarhlog  to  the  edge  of  tho  terrace,  which 
here  gaw  upon  tho  open  country.  Tim  bufldiagB  on  the  south- 
east side,  looking  iou.Br.ls  the '  north-west,  and  adjoining  the 
gateway  by  whir-h  he  hail  entered,  were  of  comparatively  minor 
importance.  They  consisted  of  a  few  chambers  snitahtn  fur 
officers  of  tho  court,  and  wcro  »■  I  from  tho  rouit  by 

two  doorways,  one  on  either  aidn  of  the  passago  tlirongh  which 
ho  ha.1  come.  To  bin  left,  looking  towards  the  north-cant,  were 
tho  gnui  sUito  apartments,  the  principal  part  of  thr>  j>aJac», 
forming  a  facade,  of  which  some  idea  may  perhaps  bo  formed 
from  the  representation  ou  page  2!)3.    The  upper  port  of  this 
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l i ■  ] ■  Jr ■  ~ f- t 1 1 ; c < i < ■  I*  N  indeed  piiioh-  rraij.'etural ;  and  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  mode  in  whii-U  tin:  Assyrian  palaces  were  roofed 
and  lighted,  we  shall  perhaps  find  reason  to  regard  it  as  not  Very 
near  the  tratli ;  but  the  lower  part,  up  to  the  top  of  the  sculp- 
tures, the  court  itself,  and  the  various  accessaries,  are  correctly- 
given,  and  furnish  the  only  perspective  view  of  this  part  of  the 
palace  which  has  been  as  yet  published. 

The  great  state  apartments  consisted  of  a  suite  of  ten  rooms. 
Five  of  theso  were  halls  of  large  dimensions ;  ono  was  a  lour; 
and  somewhat  narrow  chamber,  and  the  remaining  four  were 
square  or  slightly  oblong  apartments  of  minor  consequence. 
All  of  them  were  lined  throughout  with  sculptures.  The  most 
important  seem  to  have  been  three  halls  en  suite  (VIII.  V.  and 
II.  in  the  plan),  which  "  are,  both 
in  their  external  and  internal 
decorations,  by  far  the  most  splen- 
did of  the  whole  palnce."'  The 
iirst  lay  just  within  the  north-cast 
facade,  and  ran  parallel  to  it.  It 
was  entered  by  three  doorways, 
the  central  one  ornamented  exter- 
nally with  two  colossal  bulls  of 
the  largest  sine,  ono  on  either  side  within  the  entrance,  and  with 
two  pairs  ni'  smaller  In dl.-,  !>;irk  to  liaok,  on  tin*  projecting  pylons  ; 
the  side  ones  guarded  by  winged  genii,  human  or  hawk-headed. 
The  length  of  the  chamber  was  1  Hi  feet  U  inches,  and  its  breadth 
33  feet.  Its  sculptures  represented  the  monarch  receiving 
prisoners,  and  either  personally  or  by  deputy  punishing  them.1 
We  may  call  it,  for  distinction's  sake,  "  the  Hall  of  Punishment," 
The  second  hall  (V.  in  the  plan)  ran  parallel  with  the  first, 
but  did  not  extend  along  it-  whole  length.  It  measured  from 
end  to  end  nltout  8M  feet,  and  from  sido  to  side  1?  1  feet  ti  inches. 
Two  doorways  led  into  it  from  the  first  chamber,  and  two  others 

1  J'.ili.vs  :-f  Xiameh,  p.  Sfjl.  I  ^""S  »«*<*«!  in  o  rioj;  p»M«l  ihrouKh 
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led from  it  into  two  larpe  nportmonts.  One  communicated  with 
ft  lateral  ball  (marked  VI.  in  the  plan),  the  other  with  the  third 
hull  of  the  unite  which  is  here  (lie  special  object  of  our  attention. 
This  third  ball  (IX  in  the  plan)  was  of  the  same  length  as  the, 
first,  but  was  less  wide  by  about  threw  feel.  It  opened  by  three 
tl(wft"jiv3  upon  a  square  court,  which  has  been  called  "tile 
Temple  Court,"  from  a  building  on  one  bmIc  of  it,  which  will  be 
described  presently. 


The  sculptures  of  the  second  nud  third  halls  re  presented  in  n 
double  ]■"»■,  separutid  by  an  inscribed  s|>jh  i>  about  two  feet  in, 
width,  chiefly  the  wars  of  the  monarch,  his  brittle;',  sieges,  recep- 
tion of  captives  and  of  spoil,  ifce.  The  monarch  himself  appeared 
at  least  four  times,  standing  in  his  chariot,  thrice  in  calm  pro- 
cession,  ami  once  shooting  Ids  arrows  niruiji-t  bis  enomies. 
liesides  these,  tin'  upper  sculptures  on  one  side  exhibited  siiered 
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Placed  at  right  angles  to  this  primary  suife  of  three  halls 
were  two  others,  one  (IV.  in  the  plan)'  of  dimensions  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  the  largest  (No.  V1IL),  the  other 
(VL  in  the  plan)*  nearly  of  the  same  length,  hut  as  narrow  as 
the  narrowest  of  the  three  (No.  V.).  Of  these  two  lateral  halls 
the  former  communicated  directly  with  No.  VIII.,  and  also  by 
a  narrow  passage  room  (III.  in  the  plan)  with  No.  II.  The 
other  had  direct  communication  hoth  with  No.  II.  and  No.  V., 
but  none  with  No.  VIII.  With  this  hall  (No.  VI.)  three  smaller 
chambers  were  connected  (Nob.  IX.  XI.  and  XII.);  with  the 
other  lateral  hall,  two  only  (Nos.  III.  and  VII.).  One  chomber 
attached  to  this  block  of  buildings  (L  in  tho  plan)  opened  only 
on  the  Temple  Court.  It  lias  been  suggested  that  it  contained 
a  staircase ; 1  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence. 

The  Teroplo  Court— a  square  of  180  feet— was  occupied  by 
buildings  on  three  sides,  and  open  on  one  only — that  to  the 
north-west.  The  state  apartments  closed  it  in  on  the  north- 
oast,  the  templo  on  the  south-west ;  on  the  south-east  it  was 
bounded  by  the  range  of  buildings  called  "Priests'  llooms"  in 
the  plon,  chambers  of  less  pretension  than  almost  any  that  have 
been  excavated.  The  principal  fncado  hero  was  that  of  the 
state  apartments,  on  the  north-east.  On  this,  as  on  the  opposite 
uide  of  the  pahice,  were  three  portals ;  bnt  tho  two  fronts  were 
not  of  ctnal  magnificence.  On  the  side  of  the  Temple  Court 
a  single  pair  of  halls,  facing  the  spectator,  guorded  the  middle 
portal ;  the  side  portals  exhibited  only  figures  of  genii,  w  hile 
the  spaces  between  the  portals  were  occupied,  not  with  bulls, 
but  merely  with  a  series  of  human  figures,  resembling  those  in 
the  first  or  outer  court,  of  which  a  representation  lias  been 
already  given.  Two  peculiarities  merited  the  south-east  facade. 
In  the  first  place,  it  lay  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  unbroken 
by  any  projection,  which  is  very  unusual  in  Assyrian  architecture. 
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Ill  tin1  second  place,  as  if  to  compensate  for  this  monotony  in  its 
facial  line,  it  mis  pierced  by  no  ft  win-  than  live  doorways,  nil  of 
considerable  width,  and  tiro  of  them  garnished  with  bulls, 
namely,  the  second  and  the  fourth.  The  bulls  of  the  second 
gateway  were  of  the  larger,  those  of  the  fourth  were  of  the 
smaller  size  ;  they  stood  in  the  usnal  manner,  a  little  withdrawn 
within  the  gateways  mul  looking  towards  the  spectator. 

Of  the  curious  building  which. closed  in  the  court  on  the  third 
or  south-west  side,  w  hich  is  believed  to  hare  been  a  temple,'  the 
remains  nro  unfortunately  very  slight.  It  stood  so  near  the 
edge  of  the  terrain  that  the  greater  part  of  it  has  fallen  into 
the  plain.  Less  than  half  of  the  ground-plan  is  left,  and  only 
a  few  feet  of  the  elevation.  The  building  may  originally  have 
been  a  square,  or  it  may  have  been  an  oblong,  ;is  represented  in 
the  plan.  It  was  approached  from  the  court  by  a  flight  of  stone 
steps,  probably  six  in  number,  of  which  four  remain  in  place. 
Tin's  flight  of  steps  was  placed  directly  opposito  to  the  central 
door  of  the  south-west  palace  facade.  From  the  level  of  the 
court  to  tiiat  of  the  top  of  the  steps,  a  height  of  about  six  feet, 
a  solid  platform  of  crude  brick  was  raised  os  a  basis  for  the 
temple ;  and  this  was  faced,  probably  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  with  a  solid  wall  of 
hard  black  basalt,  orna- 
mented with  a  cornice  in 
grey  limestone,  of  which  the 
accompanying  woodcuts  nro 
representations.  Above  this 
C0rni™<.flHnpi0,Kh0r3.b41L  tho  external  work  has  dis- 

appeared. Internally,  two 
chambers  may  bo  traced,  floored  with  a  mixture  of  stones  ami 
chalk  ;  and  round  one  of  these  are  some  fragment?  of  bas-reliefs, 
represent  in.ir  sacred  subjects,  cut  on  the  same  black  basalt  as 
that  by  which  the  platform  is  eased,  and  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  same  style  of  ornamentation  prevailed  here  as  in  the  palace. 
The  principal  doorway  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Temple 

■  Brtl*.  tfmmml  S,  Xitht,  toL  t.  p.  53 ;  Ferg*.™,  pal„as  0/  .U,  p.  292  - 
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Court  communicated,  by  n  passage,  with  another  and  similar 
doorway  id  on  ll)'.1  i'liui),  which  opened  inlo  B  fourth  court,  the 
smallest  an<l  least  ornamental  of  those  on  the  upper  platform. 
Tin'  iiiiiss  ■>!'  UiiMin^,  wii'-ri'ci'  this  court  occupied  tin;  centre,  is 
believed  fo  have  constituti.il  tiie  hiri-em  or  private  apartments  of 
the  monarch.1  It  adjoined  the  state  apart tuei its  at  its  northern 
angle,  hut  Ini'l  t  o  direct  communication  with  them.  To  enter  it 
from  them  the  visitor  hud  either  to  cross  the  Temple  Court  and 
proceed  by  the  passage  above  indicated,  or  else  to  go  round  by 
the  great  entrance  (X.  in  the  plan)  and  obtain  admission  by  the 
grand  portals  on  the  smith-west  side  of  the  outer  court.  These 
latter  portals,  it  is  I"  bo  observed,  are  so  placed  as  Ui  command 
r.o  view  :h1o  t:n  [farfii,  Cotrl,  tiioi:-]:  it  is  opho-cti-  'o  tijpji;. 
The  pn-wages  by  which  they  gav«  entrance  into  that  court  must 
have  formed  some  such  angles  as  those  marked  by  the  doited 
liii-*  in  iL-  I'Ipiu  lb-  r.iult  I-..U.-  lU'  t...i..r-.  . f..,-..ink- 
through  the  outer  court,  would  be  unable  to  catch  anv  sight  of 
ivliat  was  going  on  in  the  Hareem  Court,  even  if  the  great  dour* 
happened  to  be  open.  Those  admitted  so  far  into  the  palace 
as  the  Temple  Court  were  inoro  favoured  or  less  feared.  The 
doorway  (d)  on  the  south-east  sido  of  the  Hareem  Court  is 
exactly  opposite  the  chief  doorway  on  the  north-nest  side  of  the 
Temple  Court,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  a 
straight  passage  connected  the  two. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  llareem  Court  was  surrounded  by 
buildings  on  every  side,  or  open  towards  tho  south-west.  M.Botta 
believed  that  it  was  open;'  and  the  analogy  of  the  other  courts 
would  seem  to  make  this  probable.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  this  portion  of  the  great  Khorsabud  ruin  still  remains 
so  incompletely  examined.  Consisting  of  the  private  apart- 
ments, it  is  naturally  less  rich  in  sculptures  than  other  parts; 
and  hence  it  has  been  comparatively  neglected.  The  labour 
would,  nevertheless,  be  well  employed  which  should  bo  devoted 
to  this  part  of  the  ruin,  aa  it  would  give  us  (what  we  do  not  now 
possess)  the  complete  ground-plan  of  an  Assyrian  palace.    It  is 

'  FctfJiisujd,  Palaa-t  r/  .V„i.  ■i-.-.'i.  r.  -;-,.\  ;  Lnvnril,  Xii,rre\  and  Babylon,  p.  G4G. 
■  llimiamnt  dc  Xi*«x,  voL  v.  n  til ;  and  cwnpnn;  tlie  plon,  vtiL  i.'pL  6. 
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earnestly  to  bo  hoped  that  future  excavators  will  direct  their 
efforts  to  this  easily  attainable  mid  interesting  object. 

The  ground-plans  of  tho  palaces,  and  some  sixteen  feet  of 
their  elevations,  are  all  that  lire  aud  time  have  left  us  of  these 
remarkable  monuments.  The  total  destruction  of  the  upper 
portion  of  every  palatial  huililing  iu  Assyria,  combined  with  the 
want  of  any  representation  of  the  royal  residences  upon  tlie  bas- 
reliefs,  reduces  us  to  more  conjecture  with  respect  to  their 
height,  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  roofed  and  lighted,  and 
even  to  the  question  whether  they  had  or  had  not  nn  upper 
story.  Ou  these  subjects  various  views  have  been  put  forward 
by  persons  entitled  to  consideration;  aud  to  these  it  is  proposed 

In  the  first  pluee,  I  hen,  luul  they  an  upper  story?  Mr.  Layard 
and  Mr.  Fergusson  decide  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
Mr.  Layard  even  goes  so  far  as  lo  say  that  the  fact  is  one  which 
*'  can  no  longer  be  doubted."  *  He  rests  this  conclusion  on  two 
grounds — first,  on  a  belief  that  "  up j«r  chambers  "  are  mentioned 
iu  the  Inscriptions,  and  secondly,  on  the  discovery  by  himself, 
in  Sennacherib's  palace  at  Koyunjik,  of  what  seemed  to  be  an 
inclined  nay,  by  which  he  supposes  that  the  ascent  was  made  to 
an  upper  story.  Tho  former  of  these  two  arguments  must  be 
set  aside  as  wlmlly  uncertain.  Tim  interpretation  of  the  archi- 
tectural inscriptions  of  tho  Assyrians  is  a  matter  of  far  too  much 
douht  at  present  to  serve  as  a  groundwork  upon  which  theories 
cjoi  properly  be  raised  as  to  the  plan  of  their  buildings.  With 
regard  to  tho  inclined  passage,  it  is  to  bo  observed  that  it  did 
not  appear  to  what  it  led.  It  may  have  conducted  to  a  gallery 
looking  into  ono  of  the  great  halls,  or  to  an  external  balcony 
overhanging  an  outer  court ;  or  it  may  have  been  the  ascent  to 
the  top  of  a  tower,  whence  a  look-out  was  kept  up  and  down  the 
river.  Is  it  not  mora  likely  that  this  ascent  should  have  been, 
made  for  some  exceptional  purpose,  than  that  it  should  be  the 
only  specimen  left  of  tho  ordinary  modo  by  which  one  half  of 
a  palace  mis  rendered  accessible  ?    It  is  to  be  remembered  that 


•  HSntotA  «»d  Babj/Jon,  p.  650. 
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mi  remains  of  a  staircase,  whether  of  stone  or  of  wood,  have  heen 
found  in  any  of  the,  palaces,  anil  that  there  is  no  other  instance 
in  any  of  them  even  of  an  inclined  passage.'  Tlio.se  wlm  think 
the  pulne.es  lind  sfcoiiil  stones,  believe  these  stories  to  have  been 
reached  by  staircases  of  wood,  placed  in  various  parts  of  the 
buildings,  which  wore  tolnlly  destroyed  by  the  conilagralioiiK  in 
which  the  palaces  perished.  But  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that 
no  signs  have  heen  found  in  any  existing  walls  of  rests,  for  the 
ends  of  beams,  or  of  anything  implying  staircases.  Hence 
M.  Ikitta,  the  most  careful  and  the  most  seictitiiic  of  roreiit 
cM:Eiv,L((irs,  came  to  a  very  positive  conclusion  that  the  Khor- 
sabail  buildings  had  had  no  second  story,"  a  conclusion  which  it 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  very  bold  to  extend  to  Assyrian  edifices 
generally. 

It  has  been  urged  by  Mr.  Fergusson  that  there  must  have 
been  an  upper  story  because,  otherwise,  all  the  advantage  of  the 
commanding  position  of  the  palaces,  perched  on  their  lofty  plat- 
tonus,  would  havo  been  lost.1  The  platform  at  Khorsobftd  was 
protected,  in  the  only  places  where  its  edge  has  been  laid  bare, 
by  a  stono  wall  or  parapet  six  fed  in  height.  Such  a  parapet 
continued  along  the  whole  of  the  platform  would  effectually 
have  shut  oat  all  prospect  of  the  open  country  both  from  the 
platform  itself,  anil  also  from  the  gateways  of  the  palace,  which 
are  on  the  same  level.  Nor  could  there  well  be  any  view  at  all 
from  the  ground-chambers,  which  had  no  windows,  at  any  rate 
within  fifteen  feet  of  the  floor.  To  enjoy  a  view  of  anything 
but  the  dead  wall  skirling  the  mound,  it  was  necessary  (Mr. 
lYrgusson  thinks)  to  mount  to  a  second  story,  which  ho  in- 
geniously places,  not  over  the  ground-rooms,  bat  on  the  top  of 
the  outer  and  party  walls,  whose  structure  is  so  massive  that 
their  area  falls  (he  observes)  but  little  short  of  the  area  of  the 
ground-rooms  themselves.1 

This  reasoning  is  sufficiently  answered,  in  the  first  place,  by 
observing  that  we  do  not  know  whether  the  Assyrians  appreciated 

1  The  inclinnl  jBjMgpnf  Atihur-Ui 
[■It  pnliuM!  H  Koj  unjlk  wu  lint  ia  I 
[iilarp,  Mil  ltd  from  the  level  of  the  ei 
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the  advantage  of  a  view  or  raised  their  palaro  platforms  for  any 
such  object.  They  mny  have  constructed  them  fur  security  only, 
or  for  greater  dignity  and  greater  seel nsion.  They  may  have 
look.-d  chiefly  to  comfort,  and  have  reared  thcin  in  order  to 
receive  1  her  i > l ■  11  e t i L  of  every  breeze,  and  at  the  same  time  to  1"' 
above  the  elevation  to  which  gnats,  and  mosqiiilur?  commonly 
rise*  Or  there  may  bo  a  fallacy  in  concluding,  from  the  very 
slight  data  furnished  by  the  excavations  of  M.  ISotta,5  that 

leii-rtli  by  »  six-foot  parapet.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that  in  places  tile  Kilo  mi  kid  parapet  may  have  been  very  much 
lower  than  this ;  and  elsewhere  it  is  not  even  ascertained  that 
any  parapet  at  all  edged  the  platform.  On  the  whole  wo  seem 
to  have  no  right  to  conclude,  merely  on  account  of  the  small 
portions  of  parapet  wall  uncovered  by  M.  ISotta,  that  an  upper 

if  they  eared  so  iitt'e  lor  it  as  to  shut  it  out  from  all  their  halls 
and  terraces,  they  may  not  improbably  have  dispensed  with  the. 
advantage  altogether. 

The  two  questions  of  the  roofing  and  lighting  of  the  Assyrian 
palaces  are  so  closely  connected  togeiher  that  they  will  moat 
conveniently  be  treated  in  combination.  The  first  conjirturti 
published  on  the  subject  of  tin'  roofing  was  that  of  M.  Flandin, 
who  suggested  that  the  chambers  generally — the  great  halls,  at 
any  rate— had  been  ceiled  with  a  brick  vault.  He  thought,  that 
the  complete  filling  up  of  the  apartments  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  was  thus  best  explained  ;  and  he  believed 
that  there  were  traces  of  the  fallen  vaulting  in  the  d-:bfis  with 
which  the  apartments  were  filled.  His  conjecture  was  combated, 
soon  after  he  put  it  forth,  by  SI.  Botta/  who  gave  it  oh  his 
Opinion — first,  that  the  walls  of  the  chambers,  notwithstanding 
1  heir  great  thickness,  would  have  been  unable,  considering  their 


1  That  fliia  wns  Due  rftlir  iilijrrrs  kcH  *  The  paniptf  wilt  iras  observed  at 
in  [,,         ISiiliyJiiiiidus  n hen  they     most  in  luo  pint.-..    (S„;  it.v  ,:uj„( 


pirti,  mmrknl  .in  mi  tin'  plan.  p.  2*1.) 
;  Alimmncat  Jc  A'rafcc,  vol  v.  pp. 
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material,  to  sustain  the  weight,  niid  (still  mora  to  bear)  the 
lateral  thrust,  of  a  vaulted  roof;  ami,  secondly,  that  such  a  roof, 
if  it  had  existed  at  all,  must  have  been  made*  of  baked  brick  or 
stone — erode  brick  being  too  weak  for  the  purpose — and  when 
it  fell  must  have  left  ample  traces  of  itself  within  the  apartments, 
whereas,  in  none  of  them,  though  he  searched,  could  he  find  auy 
such  traces.  '  On  this  latter  point  31".  Eotta  and  M.  Flnndin— 
both  eye-witnesses— wort;  sit  variance.  M.  Flriudin  believed  that 
he  had  win  such  traces,  mil  ijnly  in  nun) er< ins  broken  fragments 
of  burnt  brink  strewn  through  all  the  chambers,  but  in  oeeivdnnal 
masses  of  brickwork  contained  in  soma  of  thorn —actual  portions, 
as  he  thought,  of  the  original  vaulting.  M.  Bottn,  however, 
observed— tirst,  that  tho  quantity  of  baked  brick  within  the 
chambers  was  quilt-  insuilicieii!  fur  a  vaulti.il  roof;  anil,  secondly, 
that  the  position  of  the  masses  of  brickwork  noticed  by  M.  Flandin 
was  always  towards  the  sides,  never  towards  the  centres  of  the 
apartments ;  a  clear  proof  that  they  had  fallen  from  tho  upper 
part  of  the  walls  above  the  sculptures,  and  not  from  a  ceiling 
covering  the  whole  room.  Ho  further  observed  that  the 
quantity  of  charred  wood  and  charcoal  within  the  chambers, 
and  the  calcined  appearance  of  all  the  slabs,  were  pheno- 
mena incompatible  with  any  other  theory  than  that  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  palace  by  the  conflagration  of  a  roof  mainly 

To  these  arguments  of  II.  Uotta  may  be  added  another  from 
lb.'  iaipi'ilialiilily  of  tin-  Assyrians  heiiii:  satlir-ien; ]y  advanced  in 
aivhitrrtaral  .-i.-ieiu'i!  to  in;  able  to  con-tract  an  ari'li  'if  ibo  widsli 
necessary  to  cover  some  of  the  chambers.  The  principle  of  the 
arch  was,  indeed,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,"  well  known  to  tho 
Assyrians ;  but  hitherto  we  possess  no  proof  that  they  were 
capable  of  applying  it  on  a  large  scale.  The  widest  arch  which 
has  been  found  in  any  of  the  buildings  is  that  of  the  Khorsabad 
town  ;.'ate  uncovered  by  M.  Place,10  which  spans  a  space  uf  (at 
most)  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet.    lint  the  great  halls  of  the  Assyrian 


»  Senna!  Annum  Iloppcri  dc  SL  |  L73, 
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palaces  have  a  width  of  twenty-five,  thirty,  and  even  forty  feet. 
It  is  at  any  rate  uncertain  whether  the  const ruelive  skill  of  their 
archittris  i-oa'.d  have  grappled  surccssfidh-  -.villi  llie  difficulty  of 
throwing  a  vault  over  so  wide  an  interval  as  even  the  least  of 

M.  Botta,  after  objecting,  certainly  with  great  force,  to  the 
theory  of  M.  Flandin,  proceeded  to  suggest  a  theory  of  Ids  own. 
After  carefully  reviewing  all  the  circumstances,  ho  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  Khorsnhad  building  hud  been  moled  llii-cn^lnait 
with  a  flat,  earth-covered  roofing  of  wood.  Ho  observed  that 
some  of  the  buildings  on  the  bas-reliefs  had  flat  roofs,  that  flat 
roofs  are  still  the  fashion  of  the  country,  and  that  the  <Mbri» 
within  the  chambers  were  exactly  such  as  a  roof  of  that  kind 
would  be  likely,  if  destroyed  by  fire,  to  have  produced.'  He 
further  noticed  that  on  the  floors  of  tho  chambers  in  various 
parts  of  the  palace,  there  had  been  discovered  stone  rollers, 
closely  resembling  those  still  in  use  at  Mose!  and  Baghdad,  fur 
keeping  close- pressed  and  hard  the  earthen  surface  of  such  roofs  ; 
which  rollers  had,  in  all  probability,  been  applied  to  the  same 
use  by  tlie  Assyrians,  and,  being  kept  ou  the  roofs,  had  fallen 
through  during  the  conflagration." 

The  first  difficulty  which  presented  itself  here  was  one  of 
those  regarded  as  most  fatal  to  the  vaulting  theory,  namely,  the 
width  of  the  chambers.  Where  flat  timber  roofs  prevail  in  the 
East,  their  span  seems  never  to  exceed  twenty-five  feet.3  The 
ordinary  chambers  in  the  Assyrian  palaces  might,  undoubtedly, 
therefore,  have  been  roofed  in  this  way,  by  a  series  of  horizontal 
beams  laid  across,  tlicm  from  side  to  side,  wilh  t.hn  ends  resting 
upon  the  tops  of  the  side  walls.  But  the  great  halls  seemed  too 
wide  to  have  borne  such  a  roofing  without  supports.  Accord- 
ingly, M.  Botta  suggested  that  in  tho  greater  apartments  a 
single  or  a  double  row  of  pillars  ran  down  the  middle,  reaching 
to  the  roof  and  sustaining  it.'  His  theory  was  afterwards  warmly 
embraced  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
exact  position  of  the  pillars  in  the  three  great,  iudls  of  jargon  at 


'  Mtmnmni  4,  AVmV,  vol.  T.  pp.  71,  72.  '  Ihld.  p.  73. 
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Khorsabad.1  It  seems,  however,  a  strong  and  almost  a  fatal 
objection  to  this  theory,  that  no  bases  of  pillars  haTe  been  found 
within  the  apartments,  nor  any  marks  on  tlio  brick  floors  of  such 
bases  or  of  tho  pressure  of  the  pillars.  M.  Botta  states  that  he 
jruulo  11  L'iirnti:!  si'arch  for  bases,  or  for  marks  of  pillars,  on  the 
pavement  of  the  north-east  hall  (No.  VIII.)  at  Khorsabad,  but 
that  he  entirely  failed  to  discover  any.*  This  negative  evidence 
is  the  more  noticeable  as  stone  pillar-bases  have  been  found  in 
wide  doorways,  where  they  would  have  been  less  necessary  than 
in  the  chambers,  as  pillars  in  doorways  could  have  had  but  little 
weight  to  sustain. 

II.  Botta  and  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  both  suppose  that  in 
an  Assyrian  palaco  the  entire  edifice  was  roofed  in,  and  only  the 
courts  left  open  to  tho  sky,  suggest  two  very  different  modes  by 
which  the  buildings  may  have  been  lighted.  M.  Botta  bring*  light 
in  from  the  roof  by  means  of  wooden  louvres,  such  as  are  still 
employed  for  the  purpose  in  Armenia  and  parts  of  India,'  whereof 
he  gives  the  representation  which  is  reproduced  on  the  next  page. 
Sir.  Fergusson  introduces  light  Iron]  (In'  sides,  by  supposing  that 
the  roof  did  not  rest  directly  on  tho  walls,  but  on  rows  of  wooden 
pillars  placed  along  the  edge  of  the  walls  loth  internallv  towards 
the  apartments  and  externally  towards  the  outer  air.    The  only 


remarkable  features  In  the  remalna  Is 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  the  eotumn. 
A  glance  at  the  rcaloiatiun  already  given 
from  Mr.  Fergusson  (n.nra,  p.  2-13),  or 
at  that,  by  the  same  ingenious  gentle- 
man, which  forms  the  frontispiece  to 
Mr.  Layards  Man**  <i*d  BrifkH,  -ill 
show  tho  striking  difference,  and  (as  it 
seems  to  me)  the  want  of  harmony  in 
his  restoration  between  tho  basement 
story  of  a  palace,  which  It  all  that  we 
can  reconstruct  with  any  certainty,  and 


strong  contrast  between  Assyrian  and 
Persian  architecture,  the  latter  ile[icnd' 


Ing  almost  wholly  on  the  column,  and 
elaborating  it  as  much  as  possible;  the 

all,  anil  leaving  it  almoaf  in  It-  primitive, 
condition  of  a  mere  post.    (See  below, 

'  Fergnsson,  /Voces of  .Yi'jictcA,  p.  363. 
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ground  tor  (i]issii|!in>s:tiiin,  which  in  of  a  very  startling  character, 
seems  to  botlk'occurroiico  iriiisiiiglubus-iv-licCrifjiivscntingucity 
in  Armenia,  of  what  is  ri^mled  as  a  similar  arrangement.  But 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  building,  repre- 
opposite,  liwiin  im  resemblance  at  all  to  the  same  part  of 
;iu  A^<yvi;ui  piiliu'e,  since  in  it  pi-qK'nilienhir  lines  pri-vail,  whereas, 
in  the  Assyrian  palnees,  the  lower  lines  were  almost  wliolk- 
horkontal ;  and  that  it  is  not  even  certain  that  the  upper  por- 


(1 
1 

i 

1 

 J 

[ 

Armenian  kmrc  (after  Jk>[ln). 

tion,  whore  the  pillars  occur,  is  an  arrangement  for  admitting 
light,  since  it  mny  be  merely  an  ornamentation,  ' 

The  difficulties  attaching  to  every  theory  of  roofing  and 
liiriifiiiLi  which  places  the  whole  of  an  Assyrian  palaee  under 
covert,  has  led  some  to  suggest  ",,lt  system  actually  adopted 
in  tin:  larger  apartim-uts  was  that  h'j/i/i  Hind  one  which  is  frciHj- 
rally  believed  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Greek  temples,"  and 


li.nl  «,■.(,.„,            h.n-  I  /V  ,■   ~i.J,.<  I  .;.!,(,..  |.'  11.1.-..  a„,l         Lmi.  ;  ,„„!  ,■„,„. 

-/yd.;.!..,.  P.  3*1);  hut  Imlt  wrilrndo  roro  Mr.  Fnlktn^^  //,<(.,/...,  huraiuc 

not  Kcm  cemverwd  bv  ti ih  qrpumontj.  tion,  pp. 
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which  was  undoubtedly  folii 
5rr.  1-a.yard  was  the  first 
ii  al  le,  at  an  j  rate,  were 
uncovered,  a  project- 


On!  ordinary  Eoman  house, 
e  view  that  tlie  larger 


eledge 


wi.li.-  ti 


■L.iliri,,,,!]; 


ird  shelter 
and  sliudi',  bcin^  [■:!:'- 
vied  round  tlie  four 
sides  of  the  apart- 
ment, while  the  centre 
remained  open  to  the 
sky.'  TlienlyVrliijiis 


-8rs 


far  1 


much  lii'at  and  light 
would  thereby  have 
been  admitted  into 
tlie  palmre ;  secondly, 


that 


i  the  n 


eon  far  too  much  rain 
would  have  come  in 
for  comfort  ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  pave- 
ment of  the  halls, 
being  mere  Fiiu-dricd 
brick,  would,  under 

Jutvi-  be i.- n^urued  ir 
mud.1 '  ir  these  ob- 
jeetions  are  not  re- 
moved, they  would 
be,  at  any  rate,greatly 
h-ssi-ned  by  supposing  the  roofing  to  have  extended  to  two- 
thirds  or  three-four! lis  of  the  apartment,  and  the  opening  to 

'  i«wwi  md  its  Xtmaint,  VOL  L  p.  JVBWW*,  lit  Kltf,  PL  2,  from  n-lilcli  tho 
2M.    Compare  AiiwcfA  mil  p.      illuM  mi  im  iivi-rlmf  ll  taken. 

'  1  Fglgmauti,  J'ufinvi  ■/  jV(,..xrf.  p.  ■>~<i- 


building j  (from  Kevunjikl. 


PALACES  LIGHTED  FROM  THE  HO  OFF. 


have  been  comparatively  narrow.  We  may  also  suppose  that 
on  very  bright  and  on  very  rainy  days  carpets  or  other  awnings 
were  stretched  across  the  opening,  which  furnished  a  tnlei-able 
<i(  f .  hit'  against  (lie  weather. 

On  the  whole,  our  choice  seems  to  lie — ■so  far  as  tin.'  great 
halls  are  con eerned— between  this  theory  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  roofed  and  lighted,  and  a  supposition  from  which 
arclucaloL'ists  have  hitherto  shrunk-,  namely,  Hint  they  were 
actually  spanned  from  side  to  side  by  beams.  If  we  remember 
that  the  Assyrians  did  not  content  themselves  with  the  woods 
produced  in  their  own  counEry,  but  habitually  cut  timber  in  the 
forests  of  distant  regions,  as  for  instance  of  Amaniis,  Hermon, 
and  Lebanon ,  whirii  they  conveyed  to  Xinovoh.  we  shall  jutIui ris 
not  think  it  impossible  that  they  may  iiave  been  able  to  ac- 
r-nnii  H-li  the  feat  of  roofing  in  this  simple  fashion  even  chambers 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  yards  in  width.  Mr.  Layard  observes 
that  rooms  of  almost  equal  width  with  tho  Assyrian  halls  are 
to  this  day  covered  in  with  beams  luid  horizontally  from  side 
to  side  in  many  parts  of  Mesopotamia,  although  the  only  timber 
used  is  that  i'i ! 1 1 1 is'n ■;!  by  tin-  in-i ig.ixius  palms  and  poplnrs.L 
May  not  more  have  been  accomplished  in  this  wav  by  the 
Assyrian  architects,  who  had  at  their  disposal  the  lolly  firs  and 
cedars  of  the  above*- mentioned  regions? 

If  tho  halls  were  roofed  in  this  way,  they  mny  have  been 
lighted  by  louvres  ;!  or  the  nppor  portion  of  the  walls,  which  is 
now  destroyeel,  may  have  been  pierced  by  windows,  which  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  seem  generally  to  he  somewhat  high 
placed,  in  tint  representations  of  buildings  upon  the  sculptures. 
(See  overleaf.) 

It  might  hive  been  expected  that  the  difficulties  with  respect 
to  Assyrian  roofing  and  lighting  which  have  necessitateel  this 
long  discussion,  would  have  received  illustration,  or  even 
solution  from  tho  forms  of  buildings  which  occur  so  frcrjiK-ritly 
on  the  bas-reliefs.  But  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  actual  lesdt. 
The  forms  are  rarely  Assyrian,  since  they  occur  commonly 

*  Ninecth  ••id  .'/.  /,Vm.m..  ,„l.  fj,  pj,  2:itl,  2liO. 
1  Such  n.a  tint  represcwluJ  iborc,  p.  301. 
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Chap.  VI, 


inga  *hich  have  co 
construction  of  th 
interest  of  their  o« 


ind  will  a 


in  tlie  sculptures  which  n -present  tlio  foreign  c 
the  kings ;  and  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  to  a  great 
extent  conventional,  being  nearly  the  same,  whatever  country 
is  tho  object  of  attack.  In 
the  few  cases  where  there  is 
ground  for  regarding  the 
building  as  native  and  not 
foreign,  it  is  never  palatini, 
but  belongs  either  to  sacred 
or  to  domestic  architecture. 
Tli  us  the  monumental  repre- 
sentations of  Assyrian  build- 
throw  little  or  no  light  on  the 
As,  however,  they  have  an 
o  to  illustrate  in  some  degree 
the  domestic  and  sacred  ar- 
chitecture of  the  people,  some 
TI|Ml|ri  of  the  most  remarkable  of 

Wml  them  will  be  here  introduced. 

The  representation  No.  L 
is  from  a  slab  at  Khoreabad. 
It  is  placed  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  and  is  regarded  by 
M.Bottn  asnnaltar.  No.  II. 
ia  from  the  same  slab.  It 
stands  at  tho  foot  of  the  hill 
crowned  by  No.  L  It  hag 
"'  but  it  is  most  probably  a 
it  bears  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  other 
which  are  undoubted  lemplin,  as  (particularly) 


bill-  imv;; 


small  temple,  si 
representation 

to  No.  V.  (p.  310).  No.  III.,  which  is  from  Lord  Aberdeen's  black 
stone,  is  certainly  a  temple,  since  it  is  accompanied  by  a  priest,  a 
sacred  tree,  and  an  ox  for  sacrifice.1  The  representation  No.  IV. 
is  also  tbought  to  bo  a  temple.    It  is  of  earlier  date  thull  any  of 


1  [■".  r'r':--»ii.  i.  i  ■■  -it",-1'-.  /-.'■-r..-,-,  1  |.,m.-,nr,  -,r" 
ITS.  MS.    Till  Wick  si- 

1  See  llic  representation  in  Mr.  Fer-  |  Esor-liaddon. 
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the  others,  being  taken  from  a  slab  belonging  to  the  Xorlli-ivr-.-t 
Palace  at  Nimrud,  ami  is  remarkable  in  many  ways,    First,  the 


No.  II  — Aas)-ruD  tompte  (KhoranUil). 


want  of  symmetry  is  curious,  and  unusual.    Irregular  oa  ore  too 
|)!iliieca  of  the  Assyrian  king.*,  there  is  for  tlie  most  part  no 
want  of  regularity  in  their  sacred  build- 
ings.   The  two  specimens  here  adduced 
(No.  II.  and  No.  III.)  are  proof  of  this; 
and  such  remains  of  actual  temples  as 
exist  are  in  accordance  with  the  sculptures 
in  this  particular.    The  right-hand  aisle 
in  No.  IV.,  having  nothing  correspondent 
to  it  on  the  other  side,  is  thus  an  anomaly 
in  Assyrian  sacred    architecture.  The 
patterning  of  the  pillars  with  chevrons  is  Ko  nt-A-jrim  ttmpk, 
also  remarkable;  and  their  capitals  are     from  Loni'Abcnioju,» 
altogether  unique."    Ko.  V.  is  a  tem- 
ple of  a  more  elaborate  character.    It  is  from  the  sculptures 


On  Ihil  poini,  30*  below,  pp.  330,  03+. 
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of  Aeshur-buni-pnl,  the  son  of  Esar-linddon,  ami  pos^.-i-e-i 
several  features  uf  great  interest.  The  body  of  the  temple 
,  exhibiting  at  either  corner  a  broad 
pilaster    surmounted    by  a 


SL  \£.  eapitnl  composed  of  two  st 
-  — lPf  vo]ll(e4  placed  one  ov 


the  other.  Betwei  n  the  two 
pilasters  are  two  pillars  rest- 
ing upon  vi tj-  ixtraordhiarv 
rounded  l>ascs,  and  crowned 
l'v  capitals  not  unlike  the 
Corinthian.   We  wight  have 


'"It 


■  Sl'd  the 


the  Assy  riui  in 
at  Koyunjik  a 


nta  of  the  sculptor,  hut 
lempte  (NimruJ).      for  an  independent  evidence 
of  the  net  mil  erajiloyijent  by 
rounded  pillar-boson.    Jlr.  Lnyiinl  discovered 
of  "circular  pedestals,"  whureuf  lie  gives  the 


rc-j)rt.'>i?Tit at  i<  :]i  n  hii-li  i.-  f i uri 1 1  -i ■ .  1  on  the  nrxt  pii^i'.  Tln-v  upp'/itiwl 
to  form  prirt  of  n  donbl'  line  of  siniilur  ol  jn'ts,  I'Ntoiidiii^  IViun 
the  cilgo  of  the  platform  to  an  entrant'"  of  tin-  palace,  and  pro- 
bably (as  Mr.  Luyard  suggests)  supported  the  wooden  pillars  of  a 


PILLAR  BABES. 


s  approached  on  this  aide. 


a  row  of  "ratlines.   (Compare  No.  II.)  At 
building  is  b  small  chapel 
or  oratory,  also  finished 
with  gi'tulincs,  against  tin; 


arched  at  the  top^ 
road  leads  straight  up  to 
this  royal  tablet,  and  in 
this  road  within  a  little 
distance  of  the  ki  ng  stan  ds 
nn  altar.  The  temple 
occupies  the  top  of  a 
mound,  which  is  covered 
with  tress  of  two  different 
kind-,  and  watered  by  rivulets.  On  the  right  is  a  "hanging 
garden,"  artificially  elevated  to  the  level  of  the  temple  hy 
means  of  masonry  supported  on  an  arcade,  the  arch  here  used 
being  not  the  round  arch  but  a  pointed  one.  No.  VI.  (overleaf) 
is  iiTifurtuiiatcly  very  imperfect,  the  entire  upper  portion  having 
been  lost.  Even,  however,  in  its  present  mutilated  state  it 
represents  by  far  the  most  magnificent,  building  that  has  yet 
been  fount!  upon  the  bis- reliefs.  The  facade,  as  it  now  stands, 
exhibits  tour  broad  pilasters  and  four  pillars,  alternating  in 
pairs,  excepting  that,  as  in  the  smaller  temple-,  pilasters  occupy 
both  turners.  In  two  cases,  (he  base  of  the  pilaster  is  carved 
into  the  figure  of  a  winged  bull,  closely  resembling  the  bulls 
which  commonly  guarded  the  outer  gales  of  palaces.  In  the 
other  two  the  base  is  plain—a  piece  of  negligence,  probably,  on 
the  part  of  the  artist.  The  four  pillars  all  exhibit  ;i  rniindi.'d 
base,  Hourly  thmiidi  not  ipiitH  similar  to  that  of  the  pillars  in 
No.  V. ;  and  this  rouudod  boso  in  every  case  rests  upon  the 
back  of  a  walking  lion.    We  might  perhaps  have  imagined  that 
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this  u 


e.  fanciful  or  mythological  device  of  the  n 


on  n  par  with  (lie  represent ut i 
supposed  (0  be  Assyrian  deities,  stand  upi 
uuimabt  resembling  dogs.' 
But  one  of  M.  Place's  ar- 
chitectural discoveries  seems 
to  make  it  possible,  or  even 
probable,  thnt  a  real  feature 
in  Assyrian  building  is  here 
represented.  51.  Place  found 
the  arch  of  the  town  gate- 
uay,  which  tie  eshumed  at 
Kliorsiibad,  to  spring  from 


1,  where  figures, 
a  the  backs  of 


the  bark*  of  (he  t»c 


bulls 


which 
The  li. 


ich  guarded  it  On  cither 
0."  Thus  the  lions  at  the 
ji  of  the  pillars  may  be 
1  architectural  forms,  as 
il  us  tint  winged  bulb 
upport  the  [>ih 


a  Hi 


of  n 


undoubtedly  a 
nimn),  emblematic, 
pnwer,  and  Hpeiially 
to  Nergal.  tho  A.s- 
irs,  tbe  god  at  once 
d  of  hunting, 
on  on  tbe  t-i 


s  of  buildings  w 

Minor;  but  no  other  example  umm  of  his  lu'ing  made  to  sup- 
purl  11  piKnr.  cm  1  pluig  ih  tin1  -D  i-.ille  l  ISv^ourm-  i.r.  I trie 
of  Northern  Italy. 

No.  Vila,  (overleaf)  introduces  lis  to  another  kind  ol 
Assyrian  temple,  or  perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said  to  another 
feature  of  Assyrimi  (em pies — common  to  them  with  Babylonian 


txiiinjilo  U-furo  us,  which  is  from  u  liiis-relirf  fciniul  at  Kmimjik, 
ilistitictly  exhibits  four  stages,  of  which  tin ■  topmost,  owing  to 
tin.'  Jest  met  ion  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  tablet,  is  iinpetfeftt. 

„,  ),,  It  is  not  unlikely  tlmt  in  thin 

i  instance  there  was  above  tile 

fourth  a  fifth  Stage,  consisting 
;  of  a  ehrino  like  that  which  at 

r  I      A  1— |  Babylon    P-WWiied  the  great 

!  j[  temple  of  Belus.'  The  complete 

I  nrinn  n  il  n  rTl       elevation  would  then  have  bc?en 

JJjJ^UlJllJJJriiJ^     nmr}7  Qa  in  N0.  VII  6. 

Kn.VIU.— Tower  of  tcn.,.10  (mioml.)       Tlle  fol'u"'i,1g  features  nre 
worthy  of  remark  in  litis  temple. 
'J  lie  basement  story  is  panelled  with  indented  rrclimgnbir 


Chat.  VL  TEMPLE  TOWERS  OR  Z1GGCRATS.  3 1 5 

recesses,  us  was  tho  case  at  Nimmd,'  and  at  tho  Birs;1  tbo 
remainder  are  plain,  as  are  most  of  the  Btages  ia  the  Birs 
temple.  Up  to  tlio  second  of  these  squared  recesses  on  either 
Hide  there  rime  what  seems  to  be  a  road  or  pith,  which  sweeps 
away  down  the  hill  whereon  tho  km  pie  stands  in  a  bold  curve, 
each  path  closely  matching  the  other.  The  whole  building  is 
perfectly  symmetrical,  except  tbiit  iho  panelling  is  not  quite 
niiilnni;  in  width  nor  arranged  quite  regularly.    On  the  second 


Tswcf  of  (in-ill  Tcmpli!  m  Nimrral  (nficr  Layinl), 


stage,  exactly  in  the  middle,  there  i.s  evidently  a  doorway,  and 
on  either  side  of  it  a  shallow  buttress  or  pilaster.  In  the  centre 
of  (lit;  third  .story,  exactly  over  the  doorway  of  the  scennd,  is  a 
.squared  niche.  In  front  of  thy  temple,  hut  not  exactly  opposite 
its  centre,  may  be  seen  the  propylau,  consisting  of  a  squared 
doorway  placed  under  a  Imtllementod  wall,  k-hu-i-n  two  towers 
also  liiittlirni  nted.  It  is  curious  that  the  paths  do  not  lead  to 
the  propyhea,  but  seem  to  curve  round  the  hill. 

Kemaiu3  of  ziggurals  .similar  to  this  have  In  en  discovered  at 
]\iiursab;.d,  at  Niinrud,  and  at  Kileh-Sherghat    Tho  conical 


1  S  ■,.  tl.i-  illsi>lr:irii.ri.  m-i-rlmr. 

'  y„tiW  uf  tti  JwrtfciWrfj,  vol.  mil.  ii  13. 
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mound  at  Khorsabad  explored  by  M.  Place  was  found  to  contain 

Mr.  Layiird,  presented  no  positive  proof  of  more  tluin  a  single 
stage  ;  but,  from  its  conical  shape,  and  from  the  frencral  analogy 
of  such  towers,  it  is  believed  to  have  had  several  stages.  Jlr. 
Layard  makes  their  number  five,  and  crowns  the  tilth  with  a 
circular  tower  terminating  in  a  heavy  cornice ; 1  hut  for  this 
last  there  is  no  authority  at  all,  and  the  actual  number  of  the 
stages  is  wholly  uncertain.  The  baao  of  this  aiggurat  was  a 
square,  ]f>7  feet  (i  indies  each  way,  composed  of  a  solid  mass  of 
sun-dried  brick,  faced  at  bottom  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet 
with  a  wall  of  henn  stones,  more  than  eight  feet  and  a  half  in 
thick  lies,  The  outer  stones  were  bevelled  at  the  edges,  and  on 
tlie  two  most  conspicuous  sides  the  wall  wns  ornamented  with  a 
series  of  shallow  recesses  ('see  opposite  [uiL'tO,  iiiTuiifiwl  without 
very  much  attention  to  regularity.  The  other  two  sides,  one  of 
which  abutted  ou  and  was  concealed  by  the  palace  mound, 
while  tin'  oilier  (herd  towards  tlie  city,  "fit'  perfectly  plain. 
At  the  top  of  the  stone  masonry  was  a  row  of  gradines.  such  as 
are  often  represented  in  the  sculptures  as  crowning  ;  1  e  1  cdilice.''' 
Above  the  stone  masonry  the  tower  was  continued  at  nearly  the 
same  width,  the  Casing  of  stone  being  -imply  replaced  by  one  of 
burnt  brick  of  inferior  thickness.  It  is  supposed  that  the  upper 
stages  were  constructed  in  the  same  way.  Ab  the  actual  present 
height  of  the  ruin  is  140  feet,  and  the  upper  stages  have  so 
entirely  crumbled  away,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  tho 
original  height  fell  much  short  of  200  feet.7 

The  most  curious  of  the  discoveries  miido  during  the  exami- 
nation of  this  building,  was  the  existence  in  its  interior  of  a 
species  of  chamber  or  gallery,  the  true  object  of  winch  sliil 
remuins  wholly  unexplaiued.  This  gallerv  was  1UII  feet  long, 
1  -J.  feet  high,  and  no  more  than  si.t  feet  broad.    It  was  arched  or 

onj  detailed  account  of  [his  building. 
•  Xinmh  and  Babyiim,  plan  opp.  p. 
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vaulted  at  top,  both  the  side  walls  and  the  vaulting  being  of 
sun-dried  brick.  Its  position  was  exactly  half-way  between  the 
tower's  northern  and 
southern  faces,  and  with 
these  it  ran  parallel,  its 
height  in  the  tower 
being  sueh  that  its  floor 
was  exactly  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the 
stone  masonry,  which 
again  was  level  with 
the  terrace  or  platform, 
whereupon  the  Kimrud 
palaces  stood.  There 
was  no  trace  of  any  way 
entered ;  jts  walls  showed 
other  ornament ;  and 


CrounJ  Plan  of  Mmnid  Toi 


by  which  the  gallery  was  intended  to  hi 
no  signs  of  inscription,  sculpture,  c 
absolutely  nothing  was  found  in  it.  Mr.  Lnynrd,  prepossessed 
with  an  opinion  derived  from  several  confused  notices  in  the 
ela.vsirai  w:-ite:vO  bclii-ved  the  tower  to  be  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment, ami  the  gallery  to  be  the  tomb  in  which  was  originally 
deposited  "  tin  embalmed  body  of  the  king."'  To  account  for 
tin.-  complete  disappearance,  mil  (inly  of  tho  body,  but  of  all  the 
ornaments  and  vessels  found  commonly  in  the  Mesopotamian 
tombs,  he  sliest  id  that  the  gallery  had  been  rilled  in  timcB 
long  anlei'inr  lo  hi*  visit;  and  he  f I u n l lt  1  > t  llail  be  iiniinl  traces, 
both  internally  ami  externally,  of  tho  tunnel  by  which  it  had 


ilfcc.  (Jsoi.  Hi. 
.lis  II  h  "  |iyrnint<l 

height  (SOD  ft.)  w 


.Mj:,d  it 
<■!■■   il!:.  ii. 


over  the  body  of  her  husband,  H 


,„!,-!  tli?  ™  tmil.linu  by  his  "  hm,, 
ini."  wliicli.  lir-ivcvc-r.  according  to  him 
y  in  tho  vicinity  oi  Hnhylon  (.t/£l„. 

vjA  It.  flfl). 

*  .Y  iv'i  .ifd  Il-i^  \>. 
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been  entered.  But  certainly,  if  this  long  and  narrow  vault  was 
intended  to  reel.' i vi!  :i  body,  it  is  most  extraordinarily  shapod  for 
the  purpose.  What  other  sepulehral  chamber  is  there  uny 
whero  of  so  enormous  a  length  ?  Without  pretending  to  say 
what  the  real  object  of  the.  gallery  was,1  we  may  feel  tolerably 
sure  that  it  waa  not  a  tomb.    Tho  building  which  contained  it 


was  a  temple-tower,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  Assyrians  would  have  allowed  tho  application 
of  a  religious  edifice  Ui  so  utilitarian  a  purpose. 

Uesidcs  the  ziyt/tirul  or  tower,  which  may  commonly  have 
been  surmounted  by  a  chapel  or  shrine,  an  Assyrian  temple 
had  ahvays  a  number  of  basement  chambers,  in  one  of  which 


'  It  Rlnj-jiiTliiiEK  Wr  IiiiiI  ii  ri'li»;.jii5  faring  ;  ami  siniilurgalkTirT  may  ji-Hm|-s 
tin:  undi'r  all  tcEiiplu-Iuwcn. 
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was  the  principal  shrine  of  the  god.  This  was  a  square  or 
slightly  oblong  recess  at.  tin?  cud  of  an  o1i1chi.lt  apartment,  raised 
somewhat  above  its  level ;  it  was  paved  (some times,  if  not 
always)  with  a  single  slab,  the  weight  of  which  must  occasion- 
ally have  been  as  much  na  thirty  Ions.5  One  or  two  small 
closets  opened  out  from  the  shrine,  in  which  it  is  likely  i  tint 
the  priests  kept  the  sacerdotal  garments  and  the  Bacriftcial 
utensils.'  Sometimes  the  cell  of  the  temple,  or  chamber  into 
which  the  shrine  opened,  was  reached  through  another  apart- 
ment, corresponding  to  the  Greek  pronaot.  In  such  a  case, 
care  Beams  to  have  been  taken  so  to  arrange  the  outer  and 
inner  dimrways  of  the  vestibule,  that  persons  passing  by  the 

outer  doorway  should  not  bo  able  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  shrine.* 
Where  there  was  no  vestibule,  the  entrance  into  the  cell  or 
body  of  the  temple  seems  to  have  been  placed  at  the  side, 
instead  of  at  the  end,  probably  with  the  same  object.5  Besides 
these  main  parts  of  a  temple,  a  certain  numbei'  of  chambers  are 
always  found,  which  appear  tu  havn  been  priests'  apartments. 

The  ornamentation  of  temples,  to  judge  by  the  few  specimens 
which  remain,  was  very  similar  to  that  of  palaces.  The  great 
gateways  were  guarded  by  colossal  hulls  (?)  or  lions  {see  oppo- 
site),  accompanied  by  the  usual  sacred  figures,  and  sometimes 
covered  with  inscriptions.  The  entrances  and  some  portions  of 
the  chambers  wore  ornamented  with  the  customary  sculptured 
slabs,  representing  here  none  but  religious  subjects.  No  grout 
proportion  of  the  interior,  however,  was  covered  in  this  way,  the 
walls  being  in  general  only  plastered  and  then  painted  with 
figures  or  patterns.  Externally,  enamelled  bricks  were  used  as 
a  decoration  wherever  sculptured  slabs  did  not  hide  the  crude 
brick.* 

Much  the  same  doubts  and  difficulties  beset  the  subjects  of 


5  The.  pinplc  ilab  *-liieh  filled  the  re- 
ce«  (r  in  gmmd-ptm,  No.  !.)  in  (bo 
Bn»leroflhe  C*ii  Ninmnl  temples,  iras 
21  ft.  lonS,  o.  ft.  7  In.  t>™d,  unit  1  ft. 
1  in.  thick.  It  nnrtalned  thuj  375  enbic 
fret  of  ilonr,  anil  ranit  bun  weighed 
nearly,  If  not  ,|Uitc-,  30  turn.  (Sec  Lnjaul'a 


Xinrrti,  .in i  p.  :i:.j.j 

■  ll.id,  p. 

■  Nut.'  til,-  |..-Mi..n  „r  ilie  doorwoj-s, 
1  St,'  ,;nniiii!-|ilail         1 1 ..  mlnuire 

'  Lcjani,  _Vuk'.',  ,i, ;  i:.,!:..t  p.a:.;i. 
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the  roofing  and  lighting  of  the  temples  ns  those  which  lin.ro 


feet.1  No  effort  seems  made  to  keep  the  temple-chum  ue  is 
narrow,  for  their  width  is  sometimes  ns  much  as  two-thirds  of 
their  length,  1'erhaps,  therefore,  they  were  hypruthml,  like 
the  temples  of  tbo  Greeks.  All  that  seems  to  bo  certain  is 
that  what  roofing  they  hud  whs  of  wood,"  which  ut  Nimrud  was 
cedar,  brought  probably  from  the  mountains  of  Syria. 


Of  the  dnmcstir  ji ! !-] i it i ■■  f n to  nf  the  As-yriaiis  we  possess 
absolutely  no  specimen.  Excavation  has  been  hitherto  confined 
to  tho  most  elevated  portions  of  the  mounds  which  mark  the 
sites  of  cities,  where  it  was  likely  that  remains  of  tho  greatest 
interest  would  bo  found.  Pnlaees,  temples,  and  the  great  ;r;iti-s 
which  gave  entrance  to  towns,  have  in  this  way  seen  tho 
light;  but  the  humbler  buildings,  tho  ordinary  dwellings  of 
the  people,  remain  buried  beneath  the  soil,  unexplored  nud 
even  unsought  for.    In  this  entire  default  of  any  actual  spec-i- 


been  discussed  nl: 
tho  span  of  the  t 
palace  halls,  still 


es.  Though 
of  the  great 
jeding  thirty 


rriu  vni«ge  (Koyunjik). 


'  The  chamber  i  In  ground-plan  No.  I.  (p.  319) 

I  ft.  «idc    (Lojmd,  JWivfl        VA;iM,  [i  352.) 
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mon  of  an  ordinary  Assyrian  house,  we  naturally  turn  to  tho 
sciilphiriril  ]-''pii  M':]t;itiii]i~  which  are  so  abundant  and  represent 
so  many  different  sorts  of  scenes.  Even  here,  however,  we 
obtain  but  little  light.  The  bulk  of  the  slabs  exhibit  tho  wars 
of  the  kings  in  foreign  countries,  and  thus  place  before  us 
foreign  rather  than  Assyrian  architecture.  The  processional 
slabs,  which  are  another  large  class,  contain  rarely  any  building 
at  al),  and,  wliero  they  furnish  one,  exhibit  to  ns  a  temple 
rather  than  a  house.  Tho  limiting  scenes,  representing  wilds 
far  from  the  duellings  of  man,  afford  us,  as  might  be  expected, 
no  help.  Assyrian  buildings,  other  than  temples,  are  thus 
most  rarely  placed  before  ns.  In  one  case,  indeed,  we  have  an 
Assyrian  city,  which  a  foreign  enemy  is  passing;  but  the  only 


Village  near  Aleppo  (oiler  Liyurd), 


edifices  represented  aro  the  walls  and  towers  of  tho  exterior, 
and  the  temple  (No.  VI.  p.  312)  whose  columns  rest  upon 
lions.  In  one  other  we  seem  to  have  an  unfortified  Assyrian 
village;'  and  from  this  single  specimen  we  are  forced  to  form 
our  ideas  of  the  ordinary  character  of  Assyrian  houses. 

It  is  observable  here,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  houses  hare 
no  windows,  and  are,  therefore,  probably  lighted  from  the 
roof;  next,  that  tho  roofs  are  very  curious,  since,  although  flat 

spherical  d<mf  s,  such  us  are  still  so  common  in  the  East,  or  of 
steep  and  high  cones,  such  as  are  hut  seldom  seen  am-where. 
Mr.  Lnyard  rinds  a  parallel  for  these  last  in  certain  villages  of 
Northern  Syria,  where  all  the  houses  have  conical  rouls,  built 


'  lajnid,  Ifyamntt  of  Xbmch,  PL  17.    A  portion  of  thtt  villi^s  3b  represented 
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of  mut),  which  present  a  very  singular  appearance.1  Both  the 
domes  and  the  cones  of  tho  Assyrian  example  have  evidently 
an  opening  at  the  top,  which  may  have  admitted  as  much  light 
into  tho  houses  as  was  thought  necessary.  Tho  doors  are  of 
two  kinds,  square  at  the  top,  and  arched;  they  are  placed 
commonly  towards  the  sides  of  the  houses.  The  houses  them* 
solves  seem  to  stand  separate,  though  in  close  juxtaposition. 

The  only  Other  buildings  of  tlm  Assyrians  which  appear  to 
require  some  notice  are  the  fortified  enceintes  of  their  towns. 
The  simplest  of  these  consisted  of  a  single  battlomented  wall, 
carried  in  lines  nearly  or  quite  straight  along  the  four  sides 
of  the  place,  pierced  with  gates  and  guarded  at  the  angles,  at 
tho  gates,  and  at  intervals  along  the  curtain,  with  pn jibing 
towers,  raised  not  very  much  higher  than  the  walls,  and  (appa- 
rrtilly)  square  in  shape.    In  the  sculptures  we  sometimes  find 


the  battlemented  wall  repeated  twice  or  thrice  in  lines  placed 
one  above  the  other,  the  intention,  being  to  represent  the 
defenee  of  a  city  by  two  or  three  walls,  such  as  we  havo  seen, 
existed  on  one  side  of  Nineveh.* 

The  walls  were  often,  if  not  always,  guarded  by  moots. 
Internally  they  were,  in  every  case,  constructed  of  crude  brick  ; 
while  externally  it  was  common  to  face  them  with  hewn  stone, 
either  from  top  to  bottom,  or  at  any  rate  (o  a  certain  height. 
At  Khoriabad  the  stone  revetement  of  one  portion  at  least  of 
the  wall  was  complete ;  at  Ninirud  (Calah)  and  at  Nineveh 
itself,  it  was  partial,  being  carried  at  tlio  former  of  those  places 
oidy  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet.3    The  masonry  at  Kborsaliad 

Tin  ir>pns"nfit]on  is  of  a  villago  Sn  the  |      '  Supn.j  pTaSS,  noW  '. 
neighbourhood  of  Aleppo.  j 
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was  of  three  kinds.  Thnt  of  the  palace  mound,  which  formed 
a  portion  of  tho  outer  defence,  was  composed  entirely  of  blocks 
of  stone,  square-hewn  and  of  greiit  size,  tho  length  of  the 
blocks  varying  from  two  to  three  yards,  while  the  width  was 
one  yard,  and  the  height  from  five  to  six  feet.  The  masonry 
was  laid  somewhat  curiously.  Tiie  blocks  (A  A)  were  placed 
alternately  long-wise  and  end-wise  against  the  crude  brick  (B), 
so  as  not  merely  to  lie  against  it,  but  to  penetrate  it  with  their 


ends  in  many  places.'  Care  was  also  taken  to  make  tho  angles 
esjHteinlly  strong,  jik  uill  bo  m-tm  by  the  accompanying  section. 

The  rest  of  the  defences  at  Khorsabnd  were  of  an  inferior 
character.  The  wall  of  the  town  had  a  width  of  about  forty-five 
feet,  ond  its  basement,  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  was  con- 
structed of  slouo ;  but  the  blocks  were  neitlwr  so  large,  nor 
were  they  hewn  with  the  same  care,  as  those  of  the  palaco 
platform.  Tho  angles,  indeed,  were  of  squared  stone ;  but  even 
there  the  blocks  measured  no  more  than  three  feet  iu  length 


■  M.  Holla  mjt:   "Otic  miimillc 


Itun  (ilrc'mllM!  e*w:t-a-u?r(  que  I<mi 
^lant  post*  cle  champ.  J'un  Tajiirae  Id 
massif,  puis  un   It  .jucljucfois  doui 
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and  a  foot  in  height ;  the  rest  of  the  masonry  consisted  of 
small  polygonal  stones,  merely  smoothed  on  their  outer  face, 
and  roughly  fitting  together  in  a  mauner  recalling  the  Cyclo- 
pian  "alls  of  Greece  anil  Italy.1  They  were  not  united  by  aiiy 
coment.  Acoto  the  atone  basement  was  a  massive  structure 
of  crude  brick,  without  any  facing  either  of  burnt  brick  or  of 
stone. 


Jtnsoniy  of  town-wall  (Khormbnil). 

The  third  kind  of  masonry  at  Khorsabad  was  found  outside 
the  raaia  wall,  and  may  have  formed  cither  part  of  the  lining 
of  the  moat  or  a  purtioH  of  a  tower,  which  may  have  projected 
in  mh'uiice  of  the  wall  at  this  point.  It  was  entirely  of  stone. 
The  lmn'st  cmirsii  was  lor:Hed  of  small  and  vi-iy  irregular 
polygonal  blocks  roughly  litlcd  together ;  above  ibis  came  two 
courses  of  carefully  squared  atones  more  than  a  foot  long,  but 
less  than  six  inches  in  width,  which  were  placed  end-wise,  one 
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the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Layard,  that  the  Assyrians  knew  nnd 
used  both  kinds  of  arch  in  their  constructions.    Some  interest, 
however,  will  probably 
be  felt  to  attack  to 
t&£%£?-:. .  tl«e  two  questions,  how 

they  funned  their 
arches,  and  to  wbat 
usrMhcv  Applied  them. 

All  the  Assyrian 
arches  hitherto  dis- 
covered aro  of  brick. 
The  round  arches  are 
both  of  the  crude  and 
of  the  kiln-dried  ma- 
terial, and  are  formed, 
in  each  case,  of  bricks 
made  expressly  fur 
vaulting,  slightly  con- 
vex nt  top  and  -lijrlit  Iv 
concave  at  bottom, 
with  one  broader  and 

arrliKs  are  of  the  sim- 
plest kind,  being  ex- 
"■(^1^^  0,t,y  semicircular,  and 

rising  from  plain  per- 
pendicular jambs.  The  greatest  wi<ith  erbfefa  any  such  arch 
has  been  bitberlii  found  to  -pan  i-  about  fifteen  feet  * 

The  Otdj  jmintetl  a:cli  ai-tooKy  dig  ovored  is  of  burnt  brick. 
The  br;ekn  uro  of  tbo  ordinary  ijha|>e,  and  lift  intended  for 
vaulting.  Tbcy  arc  laid  side  by  sidu  up  to  a  ivrtnin  point, 
hc:ii^  iitut  into  a  sh'got  ari'b  in'  I  he  KiIitjh  Ij-tneeil  them 

of  thin  wedfies  of  mortar.  Tim  two  niden  of  (he  urdi  having 
been  in  this  nay  earned  up  to  o  point  where  the  luwcr  ex- 
tremities of  the  two  innermost  bricks  Dearly  (oiuijed,  wliilu  a 


Chain  VI. 
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considerable  space  remained  between  their  upper  extremities, 
instead  of  a  key-stone,  or  key-brick  fitting  the  aperture,  ordi- 
nary bricks  were  placed  in  it  longitudinal]  v,  mid  ;o  the  space 
was  filled  in.' 


Aitknl  ilmln,  Rinjiii-linsi  I'jl.ni-.  Mmmil  (utter  Laj>rd). 


Another  mode  of  constructing  a  pointed  arch  cteins  to  be 
intended  in  a  bas-relief,  whereof  a  representation  lias  been 
already  given.1  The  masonry  of  the  arcade  in  No.  V.  (p.  iilU) 
runs  {it  will  lie  seen)  in  horizontal  lines  up  to  tbe  very  edge  of 
the  arch,  thus  sug^i/sling  a  construction  common  in  many  of 
the  early  Greek  arches,  where  the  stones  are  so  cut  away  that 
an  arched  opening  is  formed,  though  the  real  constructive 
principle  of  the  arch  has  no  place  in  such  specimens.3 
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for  doorways  mid  gateways.  Not 
only  are  the  town  gates  of  Klior- 
Hiibiiil  found  to  lmvo  been  arched 
over,  but  in  the  repress)  till  inns 
of  edifices,  whether  native  or 
n,  upon  the  bas-reliefs,  the 
arch  for  doors  is  commoner  than 
the  square  top.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  the  grout  pakee  gate- 
ways were  time  covered  in,  while 
:  interim-  duonvnvs  in  palaces  had 
lae  of  the  arch  for  doors  and  gates, 
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work,  when'  tin1)"  feu  red  great  mi j crii it-n in bi.-i it  pressure  ou  tho 
apex,  and  the  round  arch  above  ground,  w litre  that  was  not  to 
be  dreaded.""  Hut  this  ingenious  theory  is  scarcely  borne  out 
bv  the  facts.  The  round  areli  is  employed  underground  in  two 
iustimoes  at  Niiiirud.1  besides  Declining  in  the  h.-isoniout  story 
of  tiio  great  tower,'  where  the  superincumbent  weight  must 
have  been  enormous.  And  the  pointed  arch  is  used  abovo 
ground  for  the  aqueduct  and  hanging  garden  in  the  bas-relief 
(p.  U10),  where  the  pressure,  though  eonsidoi-abie,  would  not 

:  Seprt,  p.  318. 
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have  been  very  extraordinary.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
bo  doubtful  whether  the  Assyrians  were  really  guided  by  any 
constructive  principle  in  their  preference  of  one  form  of  the 
arch  over  the  other. 

In  describing  generally  tlio  construction  of  the  palaces  and 
other  chief  buildings  of  Iho  Assyrians,  it  1ms  been  necessary, 
occasionally  to  refer  to  their  ornamentation ;  but  the  subject  is 
far  from  exhausted,  and  will  now  claim,  for  a  short  space,  cur 
special  attention.  Iioyond  a  doubt  the  chief  adornment,  both 
dI'  I'uhii'ts  and  temples,  consisted  of  the  colossal  bulls  and  lions 
guarding  the  great  gateways,  together  with  the  sculptured  slabs 
whore  with  the  wails,  both  intoned  mid  oxtcmal,  were  ordinarily 
coiored  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  sometimes  even  of  fifteen 
feet.  These  slabs  and  carved  figures  will  necessarily  be  consi- 
dered in  connexion  with  Assyrian  sculpture,  of  which  they  form 
the  most  important  part.  It  will,  therefore,  only  bo  noted  at 
present  that  the  extent  of  wall  covered  with  the  slabs  was,  in 
the  Khorsabad  palace,  at  least  4000  feet,"  ot  nearly  four-fifths  of 
a  mile,  while  in  each  of  the  Koyunjik  palaces  the  sculptures 
extended  tn  considerably  more  than  that  distance. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  walls  above  the  slabs,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally,  was  by  means  of  bricks  painted  on  the 


Assyrian  patterns  (Nimnul). 

exposed  side  and  covered  with  an  enamel.  The  colours  are  for 
the  most  part  somewhat  pale,  but  occasionally  they  possess 
somo  brilliancy.    Predominant  among  the  tints  ore  a  pale  blue, 


■  Frrguasoo,  i'alicti  of  AVncrcA,  p.  205. 
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qd  olive  green,  and  a  dull  yellow.  White  is  also  largely  used ; 
brown  and  black  are  not  infrequent;  ml  is  comparatively  rate.' 
The  subjects  represented  are  either  such  scenes  as  occur  upon 


iggggggggggggggggggg 


Ah^tjui  pftttema  (Nimmd). 

the  Bcnlpturcd  slnbs,  or  else  mere  patterns,  scrolls,  honey- 
suckles, chevrons,  gradines,  guilloches,  Ac.  In  the  scenes  some 
attempt  seems  to  be  made  at  representing  objects  in  their 
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natural  colours.  The  size  of  tlie  figures  is  small;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  any  great  effect  could  have  been 
produced  on  the  beholder  by  sueh  minute  drawings  placed  at 
such  a  height,  from  the  ground.  PruLiUy  (lie  must  eflWtivo 
ornamentation  of  this  kind  was  by  means  of  patterns,  which  are 
often  graceful  and  striking  (see  opposite  page). 

It  has  been  observed  that,  so  far  as  the  evidence  at  present 
goes,  the  use  of  the  column  in  Assyrian  architecture  would 


N„.  I.  Ko.lL  Ko.HI. 


AHjrlM  npiUIl. 

in  certain  of  the  interior  doorways,  which,  being  of  unusual 
breadth,  scorn  to  have  been  divided  into  three  distinct  portals  by 
means  of  two  pillars  placed  towards  the  sides  of  the  opening.- 
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i  the  origin  of  the 


The  buses  of  these  pillars  were  of  stone,  and  have  been  found 
in  3(7(1  ;  their  shafts  "Jul  capitals,  bail  disappeared,  and  can  only 
^°  supplied  by  conjeeture.    In  the  temples, 
<Sj^~  as  wo  have  seen,  the  use  of  the  column  was 

  V^¥*  more  frequent    Its  dimensions  greatly  varied. 

Ordinarily  it  was  too  short  and  thick  for 
beauty,"  while  occasionally  it  had  the  opposite 
defect,  being  loo  tall  and  slender.'  Its  base 
was  sometimes  quite  plain,  sometimes  diver- 
sified by  a  few  mouldings,  *  an  dimes  curiously 
and  rather  clumsily  rounded  (as  in  No.  II. 
above).  The  shaft  was  occasionally  patterned.1 
The  capital,  in  one  instance  (No.  I.),  approaches 
to  the  Corinthian  ;  in  another  (No.  II.)  it  re- 
minds us  of  the  Ionic;  but  the  volutes  are 
double,  and  the  upper  ones  are  surmounted  by 
an  awkward-looking  al>acus.  A  third  (Xo.  III.) 
is  very  peculiar,  and  to  some  extent  explain 
second.  It  consists  of  two  pairs  of  ibex  hor 
the  other.  With  this  may  he  compared  another  (No.  IV.),  the 
most  remarkable  of  nil,  wliero  we  have  lirst  a  single  pair  of 
ibex  horns,  and  then,  at  the  summit,  a  complete  figure  of  un 
ibex,  very  graphically  portrayed. 

The  beauty  of  Assyrian  paHeming  lias  been  already  noticed. 
Patterned  work  is  found  not  only  on  the  enamelled  bricks,  hut 
on  Stouo  pavement  slabs,  anil  aiinind  arched  ilmirwavs  leading 
from  one  chamber  to  another,  where  the  patterns  are  carved 
with  great  care  and  delicacy  upon  the  alabaster.  The  aceom- 
jmiiyiiiLr  specimen  of  a  doorway,  which  is  taken  from  an  unpub- 
lished drawing  by  II)'.  Boutcher,  is  very  rich  and  elegant,  though 
it  uxliibits  none  but  the  very  commonest  of  the  Assyrian  pat- 
terns. A  carving  of  a  more  elaborate  type,  and  one  presenting 
even  greater  delicacy  of  workmanship,  has  been  given  in  an 
earlier  portion  of  this  chapter'  as  an  example  of  a  patterned 
pavement  slab.    f"labs  of  this  kind  have  been  found  in  many 

'  Set  above,  Jj.  310,  Wl 
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of  the  palaces,  and  well  deserve  the  attention  of  modern 
designers.  * 

When  the  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  is  compared  with 
that  of  other  nations  possessing  uhout  the  same  degree  of 
civilisiitidii,  the  iiupre.-u'iiii  Unit  it  leaves  is  peiimps  somewhat 
disappointing.  Vast  lahour  and  skill,  exquisite  fiuinh,  tho  most 
extraordinary  elalmration,  were  bestowed  on  ediliees  so  essen- 


tially fragile  mid  perishable  that  no  care  could  Inve  |u-i\«>rviMl 
them  for  many  centuries.  Sun-dried  brick,  a  mntcrial  but  little 
superior  to  the  natural  day  of  which  it  was  composed,  eoiisti- 
tnled  everywhere  the  actual  fabric,  which  was  then  covered 
thinly  and  just  screened  from  iiew  by  a  facing,  seldom  more 
than  a  few  inches  in  depth,  of  a  more  enduring  and  handsomer 
substance.    The  tendency  of  tho  platform  mounds,  as  soon  as 
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formed,  must  have  been  to  Bottle  down,  to  bulge  at  the  sides 
and  become*  uneven  at  the  top,  to  burst  their  stono  or  brick 
iiLi-i n^rs  ami  precipitate  them  iuto  the  ditch  below,  at  the  same 
time  ifeimiiLiriiiL'  and  brcakine;  W>  tin-  brick  pavements  which 
covered  their  surface.  The  weight  of  the  buildings  raised  upon 
the  mounds  must  have  tended  to  hasten  these  catastrophes, 
while  the  unsteadiness  of  their  finuidutions  and  tlie  character 
of  their  ('(imposition  must  have  soon  had  the  t  licet  of  throwing 
tin;  buildings  themselves  iuto  disorder,  or  loosening  the  slabs 
from  the  walls,  causing  tho  enamelled  bricks  to  start  from  their 
places,  the  colossal  bulls  and  lions  to  lean  over,  and  the  roofs 
to  become  shattered  and  full  in.  Tho  fact  that  the  earlier 
palaces  were  to  a  great  estent  dismantled  by  the  later  kings  is 

that  they  would  destroy  the  memorials  of  a  former  and  a  hostile 
dynasty,  as  to  the  circumstance  that  the  more  ancient  building 
had  fallen  into  decay  and  ceased  to  be  hahitable.  Tim  rapid 
succession  of  palaces,  the  fiict  that,  lit  auy  rate  from  Sargon 
downwards,  each  monarch  raises  a  residence,  or  residences,  for 
himself,  is  yet  more  indicative  of  the  rapid  deterioration  and 
dilapidation  (so  to  speak)  of  the  great  edifices.  Probably  a 
palace  began  !■  ■  show  ltijiui-tiikalilc  symptoms  of  decay  and  to 
become  un  unpleasant,  residence  at  tho  end  of  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  from  tile  date  of  its  completion  ;  effective  repairs 
were,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  almost  impossible ;  and  it 
was  at  once  easier  and  more  to  tho  credit  of  tho  monarch 
that  he  should  raise  a  fresh  platform  and  build  himself  a  fresh 
dwelling  than  that  he  should  devote  his  efforts  to  keeping  in 
a  comfortable  condition  the  crumbling  habitation  of  his  pre- 
decessor. 

It  is  surprising  that,  under  those  circumstance,  a  new  style 
of  architecture  did  not  arise.  The  Assyrians  were  not,  like  the 
.KabylfiiMiitis.  compelled  by  tho  nature  of  the  country  in  which 
they  lived  to  use  brick  as  their  chief  building  material.  M. 
Uotln  expresses  bis  astonishment  at  tho  preference  of  brick  to 
strum  exhibited  by  the  builders  of  Khorsabad,  when  the  neigh- 
bourhood abounds  in  rocky  hills  capable  of  furnishing  an  inex- 
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h mist ilile  supply  of  the  bettor  material.7  The  I i in est  nun  vringn 
of  tlio  Jcbol  Maklub  is  but  a  few  miles  distant,  ami  many 
outlying  rocky  elevations  might  have  been  worked  with  etill 
greater  facility.  Even  at  Nineveh  itself,  and  at  1'akh  or  Nimrud, 
though  the  hills  were  further  removed,  stone  was,  in  reality, 
plentiful.  The  cliffs  a  little  above  Koytinjik  are  composed  of 
a  "bard  sandstone,"8  and  a  part  of  tlie  moat  of  the  town  is 
carried  through  -'compact  silicious  conglomerate."1  The  town 
is,  in  fact,  situated  on  "a  spur  of  rock"  thrown  off"  from  tho 
Jcbol  Maklub,'  which  terminates  at  the  edge  of  the  ravine 
whereby  Nineveh  was  protected  on  the  south.  Calah,  too,  was 
built  on  a  number  of  "rocky  undulations,"1  and  its  western 
wall  skirts  the  edge  of  "conglomerate"  cliffs,  which  have  been 
scarped  I >v  the  hum!  of  iiiiiii.3  A  very  d-tfi iilih'  stone  was  thus 
I  in  tii  ruble  on  tht1  actual  sites  of  these  ancient  cities;  and  if  a 
better  material  bad  been  wanted,  it  ini^ht  have  been  obtained 
in  utir  ipiantiH'.  and  of  whatever  i]nality  was  desired,  from  the 
Zagros  range  and  its  outlying  rocky  barriers.  Transport  could 
scarcely  have  caused  much  dilliculty,  as  the  blocks  might  liave 
been  brought  from  the  quarries  where  tliey  were  hewn  to  the 


(i  ascribe  the  decider!  preference  shorn 
ance  as  brick?    No  considerable  diffiou 


.ir  v.'  i-iiiiihil  li-nr  r'..'ii 
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experienced  in  quarrying  tho  stone  of  tho  country,  which  is 
tuldi mi  very  liarcl,  and  ivliir-h  van,  in  faft,  cut  by  t lie;  Assyrians, 
ivli'.'iif.'YiT  they  had  any  sufficient  motive  for  removing  or  mak- 
ing use  of  it.*  One  answer  only  can  ho  reasonably  given  to 
the  question.  The  Assyrians  had  learnt  a  certain  style  of 
architecture  in  the  alluvial  Babylonia,  and  having  brought 
it  with  them  into  a  country  fur  Il-ss  fitted  for  it,  iniiintainetl  it 
from  habit,  notwithstanding  its  unsuitubleness.6    In  some  few 


H'elfr-trniii|«jr(  uf  stfmi-  fur  building  (Koj-unjik). 

ros-peds,  indeed,  they  made  a  slight  elimige.  Tin;  abundance 
of  stone  in  tin:  country  induced  them  to  substitute  it  in  several 
phices  nhere  in  liubyloiiia  it  wns  necessary  to  Use  burnt  brick, 
as  itl  the  facings  of  platforms  and  of  temples,  in  dams  across 
streams,  in  ]  avenienls  sometimes,  and  universally  iu  the  ornn- 
intmhil  urn  of  the  loner  portions  of  palace  anil  temple  walls. 


Chap.  Vt 
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But  otherwise  they  remained  faithful  to  their  architectural  tra- 
dition, utid  raised  in  the  comparatively  hilly  Assyria  tho  exact 
type  of  building  which  nature  and  necessity  had  led  them  to 
iuvent  and  use  in  the  flat  and  stuneless  alluvium  where  they 
had  had  their  primitive  abode.  As  platforms  were  required 
both  for  security  and  for  comfort  in  the  loner  region,  they  re- 
tained them,  instead  of  choosing  natural  elevations,  in  the 
upper  one.  As  clay  was  the  only  pos>il>lo  material  in  the  one 
I  place,  clay  was  still  employoi],  in. I  vvil  li.-t;iinliiig  the  abundance 

of  stone,  in  die  other.  Being 

devoid  of  any  [Trent  ijiventive 
genius,  the  Assyrians  found  it 
easier  to  maintain  and  slightly 
modify  a  system  with  which 
they  had  been  familiar  in  their 
original  country  than  to  devise 
u  new  one  more  adapted  to  the 
land  of  their  adoption. 

Kcxt  to  the  architecture  of 
the  Assyrians,  their  mimetic  art 
seems  to  deserve  attention. 
Though  the  representations  in 

combined  with  tho  presence  of      A^jrion  ■wiuc  (Kilcb«sh*rgh«> 

National  Museums  of  london  and  Paris,  have  produced  a 
general  familiarity  with  the  subject,  still,  as  a  connected  view 
of  it  in  its  several  stages  anil  branches  is  up  to  the  present 
time  a  desideratum  in  our  literature,'  it  may  not  be  superfluous 
here  to  attempt  a  brief  account  of  the  different  classes  into 
which  their  productions  in  this  kind  of  art  fall,  and  the  dill'eivnt 
eras  and  styles  under  which  they  naturally  range  themselves. 
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bas-reliefs,  niotal- 


11  anotlier 
t>3  recently  reco- 
in  the  monolith 
irersally.  Other- 
wise, tbo  proportions  of  the  figures 
are  commonly  correct   They  bear  a 
TBI      resemblance  to  the  archaic  Greek, 
■§      especially  to  that  form  of  it  which 
we  find  in  tbo  sculptures  from  Bran- 

!  just  the 
rudeness,  heaviness,  and  stiff  formality. 
It  ia  difficult  to  judge  of  their  exe- 
cution, as  they  hnvo  mostly  suffered 
great  injury  from  the  hnnd  of  man, 
or  from  the  weather;  but  tho  royal  stable  here  represented, 
which  is  in  better  preservation  than  any  other  Assy riali  work. 


{(iom  SimrudJ. 


-  Sec  Livnnl,  jV.VttA  nwl  it-  ft;. 
'  Ijijsril,  .Vi„,r./.  „,.,!  Z.',i(.jf™,  p.  301.  Tills 
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"in  the  round"  that  1ms  comedown  to  us,  exhibit  3  a  rather  high 
finish.   It  is  smaller  than  life,  being  ubont  throe  and  a  half 

oud  beard  iivo  HaU'rati'ly  curlrd ;  the  anns  and  Immls  are  well 
shaped,  mid  finished  with  care.  The  dross  is  fringed  elabo- 
rately, and  descends  to  the  ground,  rouenilirig  nil  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure.  The  Only  stiitues  recovered  besides  thee 
are  two  of  (lie  goil  Nebo,  brought  from  Niinrud,1  a  mutilated 
one  of  Ishtnr,  or  Astarto,  found  at  Koyunjik,  and  a  tolerably 
perfect  one  of  Saigon,  which  whs  discovered  at  Idalium,  in  the 
bland  of  Cyprus.1 


Odj  Jtdiiwtioi  of  Ihe  Ntl»(fX 

TI10  clay  statuettes  of  tin;  Assyrians  poss.  ss  oven  less  artistic 
merit  than  their  statues.  They  nro  chiefly  images  of  gods  or 
yonii.  and  leive  most,  commonly  something  L'l'otesquo  in  their 
a  I  >|>i';i  rn  [)<'[<.  Among  tin:  most  usual  are  figures  wbiidi  represent 
either  Mylittn  (Bcltis),  or  Ishtar."  They  ore  made  iu  a  flna 
term  cot  tit,  which  lias  turned  of  a  pale  red  in  baking,  mid  oro 
coloured  with  a  cretaceous  coating,  so  as  greatly  to  resemblo 
Greek  pottery.1  Another  typo  is  that  of  an  old  man,  bear  led, 
and  with  hands  clasped,  which  we  may  perhaps  identify  with 

'  Oncorihcss  infirm!  ubovp,  p.  111.  I  1  Thii  slnliic  in  in  rWIWlin  IIuhiibi. 
I'i„.  :i,-i<kiI  ajv  Nell  in  lK-  Dritish  '  S«  obovp,  p.  140. 

Museum.  1     '  Btab,  Ancient  Fuller},  ml.  i.  p.  124. 
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.tues  in  llie  British 
r.    Other  forms  are 
IPS,  not  yet  iilontKioil, 
tlie  pavement-bricks 


lowed  on  the  other 
band,  that  they  pos- 
ilctity  of  vigour. 

Uic  Fish-god.         M.  Botta  hflS  CllgraVClI         '  (alti-r 

several  specimens,' in- 
rinding  two  which  have  tins  hind  hgs  and  tail  of  a  hull,  with  a 
human  nock  and  arms,  the  head  bearing  the  usual  homed  cap. 

Small  figures  of  animals  in  terra  cotta  have  also  heen  found. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  dogs  and  ducks.  A  representation  of 
each  has  been  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  productions  of 
Assyria.'    Tin-  <l<>jr*i  dismvrivl  aiv  lundf.  of  a  I'o.irsr  clay,  and 

seem  to  have  been  originally  painted."   Tliey  are  not  wauling 


■  ■■  1  [u''Llrd.  tl: 


a  past*"  (AncOal  Pet- 
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in  spirit ;  but  it  detracts  from  their  merit  Unit  the  limbs  are 
merely  in  relief,  the  whole  space  below  the  belly  of  the  animal 
being  filled  up  with  a  mass  of  day  for  the  sake  of  greater 
strength.  The  ducks  are  of  a  fiue  yellow  material,  and  repre- 
sent the  bird  asleep,  with  its  head  lying  along  its  back. 

Of  all  the  Assyrian  works  of  art  which  have  coma  down  to 
us  by  far  the  most  important  are  the  bas-reliefs.  It  is  here 
especially,  if  not  solely,  that  we  can  trace  progress  in  style; 
and  it  is  here  alone  that  we  see  the  real  artistic  genius  of  the 
people.  What  sculpture  in  its  full  form,  or  in  tiie  slightly 
modified  form  of  very  high  relief,  was  to  the  Greeks,  what 
painting  1ms  been  to  modern  European  nulions  since  the  time 
of  Cimabue,  that  low  relief  was  to  the  Assyrians— the  practical 
mode  in  which  artistic  power  found  vent  among  them.  They 
used  it  for  almost  every  pur]>ose  to  which  mimetic  art  is  appli- 
cable ;  to  express  their  religious  feelings  and  ideas,  to  glorify 
thcir  kings,  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  nation's  history  and 
its  deeds  uf  prowess,  to  depict  homo  scenes  and  domestic  occu- 
pations, to  represent  landscape  and  architecture,  to  imitate 
animal  and  vegetable  forms,  even  to  illustrate  the  mechanical 
methods  which  they  employed  in  tlie  construction  of  those  vast 
architectural  works,  of  which  the  reliefs  were  the  principal 
ornamentation.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  know  the 
Assyrians,  not  merely  artistically,  but  historically  and  ethno- 
logieally,  chHhj  through  their  has- reliefs,  which  .seem  U>  repre- 
sent to  us  almost  the  entire  life  of  the  people. 

The  reliefs  may  be  divided  under  five  principal  heads :— 1. 
"War  scenes,  including  battles,  sieges,  devastations  of  an  enemy's 
country,  naval  expeditions,  and  triumphant  returns  from  foreign 
war,  with  the  trophies  and  fruits  of  victory ;  'i.  Religions 
scenes,  either  mythical  or  real ;  3.  Processions,  generally  of 
tribute -hearers,  bringing  the  produce  of  their  several  countries 
to  the  Great  King;  4.  Hunting  and  sporting  scenes,  including 
the  chase  of  savage  animals,  and  of  animals  sought  for  food,  the 
fprejiiliiig  of  nets,  theshooting  of  birds,  and  the  like;  and  ">.  Scenes 
of  ordinary  life,  us  those  representing  the  transport  and  erection 
of  Colossal  bulls,  landscape-,  temple.",  interiors,  gardens,  &C. 
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The  earliest,  nrt  is  that  of  the  most  undent  nalnecs  at  Nimrud. 
It  belongs  to  tlie  hitter  part  of  the  tuutb  century  before  our 
era ;  tlie  time  of  Asa  in  Judrea,  of  Omri  mui  Ahub  in  Samaria, 
mid  of  tlie  Shu-hunk-  in  Kgvpt,    II  is  characterised  by  much 


in  almost  every  case,  both  human  and  animal,  of  the  exact 
profile  ln.tli  of  figure  and  fate.'  Of  the  illustrations  alreadv 
given  in  the  present  volume  a  considerable  number  belong  to 
this  period.  The  beads  on  page  237,  and  the  figures  ou  page 
represent  the  ordinary  appearance  el'  the  men,'  while  animal 


forms  of  the  timo  will  be  found  in  the  lion  on  page  220,  the 
ibex  on  page  221,  the  gazelle  on  page  224,  the  horse  on  page 
232,  and  the  horse  and  wild  bull  on  page  227.  It  will  be  seen 
upon  refei-euee  thai-  (lie  animal  are  very  mueli  superior  to  tho 
human  forms,  a  characteristic  which  in  not,  however,  peculiar 
to  the  style  of  this  period,  but  belongs  to  all  Assyrian  art,  from 
its  earliest  to  its  latest  stage.  A  favourable  s]  eeimen  of  the 
stylo  will  he  found  in  the  lion  bunt  which  Mr.  Layard  bus 


of  dresses  st  fomnni.  IS.  ]:ivni.l'r.  ;|-.<aiVL'  o!  lin.1  A^vriar.  orliau. 
J/t»™rnIa,  1st  Bote,  Plula  0  mid  50, 
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engraved  in  his  '  Moiainii'iits,'1  and  of  which  he  biii;^;.l:'  oli- 

of  Assyrian  sculpture."  *    The  composition  is  at  once  simple 

the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  by  tho  superior  height  of  iiis 
I'Miiinil  head-dress,  and  the  position  of  the  two  ainus  which  lio 

holds  in  the  band  that  draws  the  bowstring,  dominates  over  the 
entire  composition.  Aa  ho  turns  round  to  shoot  down  fit  the 
lion  which  assails  him  from  behind,  his  body  is  naturally  mid 
gru'T'liilly  liL'iit.  while  his  charioteer,  being  engaged  in  urging 
his  horses  forward,  leans  naturally  in  the  opposite  direction, 
thus  contrasting  with  the  main  figure  and  balancing  it.  Tho 
lion  immediately  behind  the  chariot  is  outlined  with  gn  at  spirit 
and  freedom  ;  iiis  bend  is  masterly  ;  the  tilling-  up  .it  tin.-  biulv, 
however,  have  too  much  conventionality.  As  he  rises  to  attack 
the  monarch,  he  conducts  the  eye  tip  to  the  main  figure,  white 
at  the  same  time  by  this  attitude  his  principal  lines  form  a 
pleading  am  trust  tn  the  predominant  perpendicular  and  hori- 
zontal lines  of  tlni  general  composition.  The  dead  lion  in  front 
of  the  chariot  balances  tho  living  one  behind  it,  and,  with  its 
cfi  ■Hi-litu;;-  attitude,  and  drooping  hi  ■ml  and  tail,  contrasts  admir- 
ably with  the  upreared  form  of  its  fellow.  Two  attendants, 
armed  with  sword  and  shiidd,  following  behind  the  living  lion, 
servo  to  balance  the  horses  drawing  the  chariot,  without  rcn- 
deriiiL'  the  composition  too  symmetrical.  The  hor-es  them -elves 
are  tho  Mealiest  part,  of  the  picture;  tho  fore-legs  are  stiff  and 
too  slight,  and  tho  beads  possess  little  spirit. 

It  is  seldom  that  designs  of  this  early  period  can  Wist  nearlv 
so  much  merit  The  religious  and  processional  pieces  are  stiff 
in  the  extreme;3  the  battle  scenes  are  overcrowded  and  con- 
fused;8 the  hunting  scenes  are  superior  to  these,'  but  in  general 


1  Humntull  of  JFrfKwfl,  lit  Series, 
Ft.  10. 

•  lUid.  V.  3. 

'  See  ilral.  PIMM  IS,  S.l,  24.  &c 

n.a  -  [■;.  11.  i".   1  a. 

'  Tho  huia  I,i'(ii.->.ii.ii.l,ii(i'i„i,.  id. 
a peiidMt  to  tfit  Julia  <jl  (l  i.-  Iiuii  jljuvu  . 
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tliej'  too  fall  far  below  the  level  of  the  above-described  com- 
position. 

The  best  drawing  of  this  period  is  found  hi  the  figures  forming 
the  patterns  or  embroidery  of  dresses.    The  gazelle,  of  which 


a  rfprcwm  tut  ion  hus  been  <_'iv™  (pngH  22  i),  the  ibos  (page  221), 
tlie  horse  (page  232),  and  the  horseman  hunting  the  wild  bull 
(imp-  227),  are  from  ornamental  work  of  this  kind.    They  are 


Hmuli-hHulcd  figure  ajid  jphliu  (Nimmd). 
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favourable  sp 
tives  of  a  con: 
in  tho  freedom  of  their 
outline,  and  tlie  vigorous 
action  which  they  depict, 
as,  for  instance,  the  man 
seizing  a  wild  bull  by  tho 
horn  und  fore-leg,  which 
is  figured  piga  340.  In 
general,  however,  there  is 
a  tendency  in  these  early 
drawings  to  the  grotesque. 
Lions  and  bulls  appear 
in  absurd  attitudes;  hawk- 


perhaps;  but,  still,  they  arc  representa- 
chiss.   Some  examples  even  exceed  these 


a  mace  or  a  strap,  somei 
times    grasping  them 
round  the  midille  of  the 
tail;   priests    hold  np 
ibexes  at  arm's  lengtli 
by  one  of  their  hind- 
legs,  so  that  their  heads 
trail  upon  the  ground ; 
griffins  claw  after  ante- 
lopes, or  antelopes  toy 
with  winged  lions;  oven 
in  the  hunting 
which  are  less 
hi' Lien  ins,  there  s 
bo  an  occasional  striving 
after  strange  and  laughable  8 
tumbles  upon  his  head,  with  li 
or  when  a  lion  receiv 


(Nimrud). 

petticoats  threaten  hum  an -headed  lions  with 
holding  them  by  a  paw,  some- 


tudes,  as  when  a  stricken  bull 
tail  tossed  straight  in  the  air, 
his  death-wound  with  unns  outspread, 


and  mouth  widely  agape. 

The  second  period  of  Assyrian  mimetic  art  extends  from  the 
hitter  part  of  the  eighth  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  before  our  era  ;  or,  more  exactly,  from  about  B.C.  721,  to 
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n.c.  CG7.  It  belong  to  the  reiffna  nf  the  three  consecutive  kings 
■— Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esardiaddon,  who  were  contem- 
porary with  1  [ezekimi  and  Mftimsseh  in  Judiea,  and  with  the  R»- 
hiicfii  (Slii'lifk^)  iiml  TirUiknli  (Tclirak)  in  Kgyp'-  The  sources 
which  chiefly  illustrate  this  period  lire  the  rmi^nifiopiit  series  of 
engravings  published  by  MM.  FInndin  and  Hot  t  ft,1  together  with 
ill-  ongituils  of  :i  h'i -i-1;i in  pnriidn  of  llicin  in  tin'  I.ouvre:  tin* 
cn.L'i'a vine's  in  Mr.  Lnvard's  lirst  folio  ivnrk,  from  pi.  (i,S  to  pi.  83  ; 
those  in  his  second  folio  work  from  pi.  7  to  44,  and  from  pi.  50 
to  56 ;  the  originals  of  many  of  these  in  the  British  Museum ; 
several  monuments  procured  for  the  British  Museum  by  Mr. 
Loftus;  and  a  series  of  unpublished  drawings  by  Mr.  lioutcher 
in  Till-  same  jni/it.  lutrnr.id  col lection.5 

The  most  obvious  clmiMctci-istie  of  this  period,  when  we 
compare  it  witli  t!i«  pre coding  one,  is  tho  advance  which  tho 


Trrps(Simnni). 


artists  have  made  in  their  vegetable  forms,  and  the  pre-Ra- 
plmelite  accuracy  which  they  affect  in  all  the  accessories  of 
their  representations.  In  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  first  period  we 
have,  for  the  most  part,  no  backgrounds,    l-'igurcs  alone  occupy 


1  J/mummf  df  J'fnrV,  Paris.  1ST).  1  JVrvmnnl,  Onrj-.  nnrl  olhcrs. 

Tl,-  (li-fi-Liitivc  l.TI.-r- press  is  hy  M.  i      *  T)i«c  dnin  lnL-,  lira.-  l-n  !;iu,llv 

""int.     T  Iran  in--           ,       1.1,-1  >,v  |iln,„l  „i  imv  ili>|--.l  liv  Mr  Viiu.\,  i,i 

M.EIamlLn,mnJraBran.l  l.v  MM.SlliiT.  Ill,'  Aul^uiiitV  Dcpurlmenl 
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and  a  greater  energy  and  life  appears  m  most  of  tlio  fijiunw ; 
but  there  is  still  much  the  same  heaviness  uf  nut  line,  the  same 
uver-iiiu>«iiliirily,  and  the  sumo  general  clumsiness  and  want  of 
grace.  Animal  forms  show  a  much  more  considerable  improve- 
ment. Horses  are  excellently  portrayed,  ll.e  iiUitutl.-s  bcinii 
vnried,  and  the  IimuIi.       <fi.i] ly  di-lim-al <-il  with  :'ivat  >j)irit  (see 


:ii  i  '))  „«'„.),t\  'j  I  and  MS.""  "'?mpn"""ras  °n  F*e™  40 

.'Will,  IH&TiH,  VI  71,  I      '  Jf™.  i>/.Y,a  .„■/,,  2„J  Suriw,  H.  KV 
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opposite).  Mules  and  camels  are  well  expressed,'  lint  have 
scarcely  rho  vigour  of  the  horses.  Horned  cuttle,  as  oxen,  both 
with  and  without  humps, 
goats,  and  sheep  are  very 
skilfully  treated,  being  repre- 
sented with  much  diameter, 
b  natural  yet  varied  atti- 
tudes, and  often  admirably 
grouped. 

Tlie    composition  during 
tins  period  is  more  compli- 
cated and  more  ambitious  \  W 
than  during  the  preceding  A\ 
0110;  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  is  so  effec- 
tive.   No  sinfrlo  ecene  of  the  time  can  comparo  for  grandeur 
with  the  lion-hunt  above  described.™    The  battles  and  ;s 


AmjtJnn  own  (Kojunjik). 

are  spirited,  but  want  unity;  the  bun  ting-scenes  are  c 
lively  tame;1'  the  representations  of  the  transport  of 


he  sculpiorti  of  tliia  (imp. 
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bulla  possess  more  interest  than  artistic  merit.  On  the  other 
hand,  tho  manipulation  is  decidedly  superior;  the  relief  is 
higher,  the  outline  is  more  flowing,  the  finish  of  the  features 


Assyrjin  goat  m^l  ■.fn.'p  (K.ivmijik). 

more  delicate.    What  is  lost  in  grandeur  of  eom  posit  inn  is,  on 
the  whole,  more  than  made  tip  by  variety,  naturalness,  improved 
handling,  ami  higher  finish. 
.      The  highest  perfection  of  Assyrian  art  is  in  the  thin!  period, 
which  extends  from  B.C.  007  to  about  it.c.  040.    It  synchronises 

with  Psnmmetichus  in  Egypt.  Tho  elm  mot  eristics  of  the  time 
are  a  less  conventional  type  in  Iho  vegetable  forms,  a  wonderful 
freedom,  spirit,  and  variety  in  tiie  forms  of  animals,  extreme 
minuteness  and  finish  in  the  human  figures,  and  a  delicacy  in 
the  handling  considerably  beyond  that  of  even  tho  second  or 
middle  period.  The  sources  illustrative  of  this  stage  of  the  art 
consist  of  tho  plates  in  Mr.  Layard's  '  Second  Series  of  Monu- 
ments/ from  pi.  45  to  4!>,  tho  originals  of  these  in  the  British 
Museum,  tho  noble  series  of  slabs  obtained  by  .VTr.  Loftus  from 
the  northern  palace  of  Koyunjik,  and  of  the  drawings  made 
from  them*  and  from  other  slabs,  which  were  iu'a  more  da- 
maged condition,  by  Mr.  Boutcher,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Loftus 


f  In  iho  I  tho  fn#  uii,'  uf  l}ie  drawing?  has  been 
i  taken     ulluwt-J  lo  tlu'aiHliuruf  loc  "rracm  work. 
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[H:rt(>(.-t  truthfulness,  ami  have  recurred  us  a  genera]  rule,  to  ihn 
plain  backgrounds  of  the  first  period.  This  is  paitienbrh-  the 
case  in  tlie  hunting-sec  lies,  which  urc  s<-EcE<>ni  ;u:ri>iiip;uiii-.]  l>y 
iiny  landscape  lvliutsiieviir.    [n  pruccsiiinial  nni]  militury  scenes 


Tins  trained  onmflr<0,  from  the  Korih  Prince,  Kojunjik. 


landscape  is  introduced,  but  sparingly ;  the  forms,  for  the  most 
part,  resembling  those  of  the  second  period.*    Now  and  then, 

'  Bee  Ihe  illuiirsiron  (No.  V.)  nn  p>ge.lin,  uhlrli  bthngl  tu  till  limp;  iad 
rusiiuri-  tlirtnti  wilh  thusciriiinKiitnl,  supre,  p.  349. 
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however,  in  such  seenes  the  landscape  has  boon  tinidc  tin;  object 
human  C-nrea  are  'accessories!    It  L  here  I  hitman  advance  in 

art  IS  part  i'1  id  111!  V  (liseemible.     Til    Dili.'  Bet.  nt'  sh>!.,s  II  Clirdf'Il 

seems  to  be  representor).  Vines  are  trained  upon  trees,  which 
may  be  either  iirs  or  cypresses,  winding  elrgamlv  around  their 
stems,  and  on  either  side  letting  (hi!  their  pendant  branches 
laden  with  fruit.    Leave?,  branches,  and  thrift ri I s  nre  ili-linr-uted 


as  we   contemplate  the 


series.  Lions,  wild  asses,  dogs,  deer,  wild  goats,  horses  are 
represented  in  profusion;  and  we  scarcely  find  a  single  form 
which  is  repeated.  Soma  specimen*  huvn  been  sjl ready  given, 
us  thi!  hunted  slug  arid  hind  on  [urge  'J.2-1,  and  the  startled  wild 
ass  on  page  22o.  Others  will  occur  among  the  illustrations  of 
the  nest  chapter.  For  the  present  it  may  siilliee  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  the  two  Jhllintr  asses  in  tin.:  subjoined  wood- 
cut (No.  I  ),  and  of  the  crouching  lion  in  the  woodent  No.  11. 
(a ]-[)u si I.e) ;  to  the  life-like  force  of  both  ass  and  hounds  in  the- 
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bold  I 


tiled 


i  No.  TIU.  (overleaf),   and  here  pari  L'lil nil y  fo 


of  in  profile — it  novelty  now 
1irst  occurring  in  the  bas-reliefs. 
As  instances  of  still  bolder 
attempts  at  unusual  attitudes, 


nda 


farther  illustrations  are 
ided.  Tlio  sorely -«<>iin<li*(l 
n  the  first  (|>.  3j7)  turns 
end  piteonsly  towards  tbe 
shaft,  while  be  totters 


i  fall. 


(  the 


limt 


by  tit 

rashes 

the  shaft  was  S|*d,  and  it 
mutt  ngoay  springs  upi 
wheel,  clutches  it  with  hil 
fore-paws,  and  franti 


■  vlll. 


Ofol- 


nml  dinning  tlian  this  bead, 
whii:b  may  challenge  comparison  with  anything  of  the  Kind 
that  either  classic  or  modern  art  baa  produced. 


o,  II.  Hon  about  to  spring,  from  the  North  1'alacr,  Kojnnjik. 
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As  a  specimen  at  once  of  animal  vipmr  and  of  the  delicacy 
and  finish  of  the  workmanship  in  the  human  forms  of  the  time, 
a  bas-relief  of  the  king  receiving  the  spring  of  a  lion,  and  slioot- 
w  into  Lis  in-.utli.  while  a  second  lion  advances  at  a 
rapid  paco  a  little  Imbind 
the  first,  may  be  adduced 
(see  page  359).    The  bold- 


icb 


"f-  remarkable;  the  drawing  of 
J  the  brute's  fore-paws,  ex- 
it panded  to  seize  bis  intended 
J  prey,  is  life-like  and  very 


J  uareh  contrasted  with  the 
comparative  eagerness  of  the 
i  attendant,  who  stretches  for- 
■  ward  with  shield  and  spenr 


des 


the 


%  fails.  The  head  of  the  king 
|  is,  unfortunately,  injured; 
but  the  remainder  of  the 
perfect ;  and  here, 
aborate  orn  amenta- 
he  whole  dress,  we 
1  example  of  the 


figuw 


and  delieate  tliat  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  general  effect, 
being  scarrely  visible  at  a  few  yards'  distance. 

The  faults  which  still  remain  in  this  best  period  of  Assyrian 
art  are  heaviness  and  stiffness  of  outline  in  the  human  forms  ; 
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a  want  of  expression  in  I  lie  fact's,  and  of  varictv  :unl  animation 
in  the  Attitudes;  and  an  almost  eomjilt-te  disregard  of  per- 
spective. If  Hie  worst  of  there  faults  are  anywhere  overcome  it 
WfHlhl  Hi-i  ii)  ti)  hi:  iii  the  liiiui  i ti ni-S i u nl ,  Irani  which  tin ■  niihle. 
head  represented  below  is  taken  ;*  and  in  llie  river-hunt  of  the 
same  bfnA,  found  on  a  slab  loo  muell  injured  to  be  removed. 


of  wliich  a  represent  alio 


led  Of  ll 


i  page  361.    From  what 


tildes  of  the  three  spearmen  in  front,  lit  any  rati)  those  attitudes 
contrast  well,  both  with  the  stillness  of  the  unengaged  attend- 
ants in  the  rear,  and  with  the ' animated  bat  very  different 
attitude  of  the  Idng. 

Before  the  subject  of  Assyrian  sculpt  are  is  dismissed,  it  is 
necessary  to  touch  llie  question,  whether  the  Assyrians  applied 
colour  to  statuary,  and  if  so,  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent. 
Did  they,  like  the  Egyptians,1  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
stone  with  a  layer  of  stucco,  and  tbe.n  paint  the  sculptured  parts 

1  Sw  page  358.  A  rcprratnlotion  of  The  kvbb  itself  mny  be  «Imliod  In  the 
ill.'  iviic.k  ■..  iii'  tin.,'  Ufa  -il.'ii,  [Jrilisli  Milm'iiiii.  II  ii-cupi!.  n  ]k,r(i..N 
Im.l  rliii  "..rk   I"-,il   :»ij.-if  >i:;l'-;      i.i'  111.'  i.l-i  .Til   h^-JL  1 1   ill  Ik,-  ,.„.,>,.  ■::,<! 
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The  present  appearance  of  the  sculptures  is  most  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lust  of  these  three  theories,  or  nt  any  rate  with 
that  theory  very  slightly  modified  hy  the  second.  The  slnhs 
now  offer  only  the  1'aiiiti^t  ;md  mn-1  no  visional  traces  of  colour. 
The  i-videuce,  however,  of  the  original  explorers  is  distinct,  that 
at  the  time  of  discovery  these  traces  were  yery  mncli  more 
ul'iiiukiit.  .Mr.  I.avard  nbservetl  colour  at  Nimrod  on  tin:  ] lili r-, 
beard,  and  eyea  of  the  figures,  on  the  sandals  and  the  bows,  on 
the  tongues  of  the  ea^lc-l  loaded  mythological  emblems,  on  a 
garland  round  the  head  of  a  winged  priest  (?),  and  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  fire  in  the  bas-relief  of  a  siege.1  At  Khoraabad, 
M  M.  [Jiitla  and  Flaniiin  found  paint  on  the  fringes  of  draperies, 
on  fillets,  on  the  mitre  of  the  king,  on  the  flowers  carried  by 

tlic  lini.-es.  on  the  chariots,  on  the  sandals,  on  the  birds,  and 
sometimes  on  the  trees.1  The  torches  used  to  lire  cities,  and  the 
flames  of  the  cities  themselves  were  invariably  coloured  red. 
IT.  Fkndin  also  belicve<l  that  lie  could  detect,  in  some  in- 
stances, a  faint  trace  of  yellow  ochre  on  the  flesh  and  on  the 
background  of  bas-reliefs]  whence  ho  concluded  that  this  tint 
was  spread  over  every  part  not  otherwise  coloured.6 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  theory  of  an  absence  of 
colour,  or  of  a  very  rare  use  of  it,  must  be  set  aside.  Indeed, 
as  it  is  certain  that  the  upper  portions  of  the  palace-walla,  both 
insido  and  outside,  were  patterned  with  coloured  bricks,  cover- 
ing the  whole  space  above  the  slabs,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be 
extremely  improbable  that  at  a  particular  line  colour  would  sud- 
denly and  totally  cease.  The  laws  of  decorative  harmony  forbid 
such  abrupt  transitions;  and  to  these  laws  all  nations  with  any 
tasto  instinctively  and  unwittingly  conform.  The  Assyrian 
relief's  were  therefore,  we  may  he  sure,  to  some  extent  coloured. 
The  rail  question  is,  to  what  extent — in  the  Egyptian  or  in  tho 
classical  style? 
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lli Mr.  Luynrd's  First  Series  of  '  Monuments,'  a  preference 
was  expressed  fur  what  may  bo  called  the  Egyptian  theory.  In 
the  Frontispiuco  of  tlmt  work,  and  111  tiie  second  Plate,  contain  ing 
the  restoration  of  a  palace  interior,  tin"'  iMitire  bas-reliefs  won; 
roprt'sunlcd  11s  strongly  coloured.  A  jet-black  was  as>igued  In 
the  hair  and  boards  of  men  and  of  all  hmuandiradcd  figures,  to 
tin;  mimes  and  tails  (if  horses,  to  vultures,  caghvlicads,  and  Ilia 
like ;  n  coarse  red-brown  to  winged  lions,  to  human  flesh,  to 

mull  lions,  to  clniriot-wli.'1-ls.  ijoivrvs,  fringes,  bells,  sandals  and 
oilier  portinns  of  liuman  apparel;  whir..;  to  robes,  helmets, 
shields,  tunics,  towns,  trees,  &0, ;  and  a  dull  blue  to  some  of  the 
feathers  of  winged  linns  and  u-|,aii.  and  to  large  portions  of  tbo 
ground  from  which  the  sculptures  stood  out.  This  conception 
of  Assyrian  colourim.',  framed  confessedly  on  Iho  assumption  of 
a  close  amdogy  between  the  ornamentation  of  Assyria  and  that 
of  Eirypt,"  was  at  onee  accepted  by  the  unlearned,  and  naturally 

< -111  1 1 11^1  L  Was  ad'Jp'0'1    l.iv  IjlOSt.  of  tllOSi!  wild  MHIL'llI   til  pi'plliali-'J 

the  now  kno»  ledge  among  tln-ir  eonatrymon.  Hoiioc  the  strange 
travesties  of  Assyrian  art  which  have  been  seen  in  so-called 
"  Assyrian  Courts,"  where  all  the  delicacy  of  the  real  sculpture 

has  disappeared,  and  the  spectator  has  been  revolted  by  grim 
figures  of  bulls  and  lions,  from  which  a  thick  layer  of  coarse 
paint  has  taken  awav  all  dignity,  and  by  reliefs  whieh,  from  the 
same  cause.  Lave  lost  all  spirit  and  refinement 

It  is  sufficient  objection  to  the  theory  here  treated  of,  that  it 
has  no  solid  basis  of  fact  to  rest  upon.  Colour  lias  only  been 
found  ou  portions  of  tiie  bus-reliefs,  ns  on  the  hair  mid  beards 
of  men,  on  head-ornaments,  to  a  small  extent  on  draperies,  on 
the  harness  of  horses,  on  sandals,  weapons,  birds,  flowers,  and 
the  like.  Neither  the  flesh  of  men,  nor  the  bodies  of  animals, 
nor  the  draperies  generally,  nor  the  backgrounds  (except  perhaps 
at  Kin  1  isa bad  ~  >.  present  the  slightest  appearance  of  Inn  iug  bum 

«  3lmn»ieati~«f  AmwA,  1st  Serin.  I  have  1m  ilcrivM  from  a  ph ni.-tjlur  in- 

I >!■-■■!■:  1  n  r.l  tl„.   ),-.  r.  I.  .mm.'.  uI.it.',  ni'.-.irrl,iiK-  h.  II.  Hum.  lli.- 

■    l.ii'  ..[.i  1, [I'll  ..f  M.  f  ii:,.  li  ;.r  a:.  .'..!■  11  -i.n         i.r.  i.l.'MMl.  ,.i|.l  .La,"  I  lii.il. 

r.rlire   lint    rnviTra   tin-  II" — Jl  ami    ti*  I. :  inn- ■.iil.~.|ii,'r.l  t..  tin'  |,|  i  i,  „f  I  in  ]K,|j,r... 

lurk^n  .1.   st  KburnlKul,  wmij.   Hi  {UiMmmt      Siiua,  vol.  v.  p.  IVi). 
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Liable  tlmt,  if  the 


ions  of 


touched  by  paint.  It 

colour  f lioulJ  have  so  omiivly  disappeared  in  everv  instance. 
It  is  moreover  inconceivable  that  the  sculptor,  if  ho  knew  his 
work  was  n bout  to  be  ei.nceulod  l>enenth  a  coating  of  paint, 
should  have  eared  to  give  it  the  delicate  elaboration  which  is 
fotind  ut  anj  rote  in  the  later  examples.  All  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  Assyrian  as  in  classical  sculpture,  colour  was 

and  beards  of  men,  to  the  fringes  of  dresses,  to  horse-trappings, 
and  other  accessory  parts  of  the  representations.  In  this  way 
thfl  lower  part  of  tlio  walls  was  made  to  harmonise  sufficiently 
with  the  upper  portion,  which  was  wholly;  coloured,  hot  chiefly 
with  pale  lines.  At  the  same,  time  11  greater  distinctness  was 
given  to  the  scenes  represent, d  upon  the  sculptured  slabs,  the 
colour  l.cint.' judiciously  applied  lo  disentangle  Inuiiiin  from  ani- 
mal iL'iiffrs,  dress  from  lies).,  or  hinu;iii  ligures  irom  one  another. 

The  colours  actually  found  upon  the  lias-relief  are  four  only — 
red,  blue,  black,  and  white.1  The  red  is  a  good  bright  tint,  far 
excelling  in  brilliancy  that  of  Egypt.  On  the  sculptures  of 
jihi.rsEil.ud  it  approaches  to  vermilion,  while  on  those  of  Nimrud 
it  inclines  to  n  crimson  or  lake  tint."  It  is  found  ullrrnaling 
with  the  natural  stone  on  the  royal  parasol  and  mitre;3  with 
blue  on  the  crests  of  helmets.'  the  trappings  of  horses,'  oil 
tinners/'  sandals,7  and  on  liilds;"  and  besides,  it  occurs,  im- 
iKvoinpiuiieil  by  any  other  colour,  mi  the  steins  ;iml  branches  of 
trees"  on  the  claws  of  birds/1'  the  shafts  of  spears  and  arrows," 
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substance  used  was 


The  blue  of  the  Assyrian  monuments  is  no  oxide  of  copper,11 
sometimes  containing  also  a  trace  of  lead.1'  Desidcs  occurring 
in  combination  with  red  in  the  cases  already  mentiorieii,  it  mis 
employed  to  colour  the  foliage  of  trees,15  the  plumage  of  birds," 
tho  heads  of  arrow-,11  ami  sometimes  quivers 11  and  sandals. IT 

White  occurs  very  rarely  indeed  upon  the  Bcnlpturea.  At 
Khoraabad  it  was  not  found  at  all;  at  Nimrud  it  was  confined 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  eye  on  either  aide  of  the  pupil,1"  ami  in 
this  position  it  occurred  only  on  the  colossal  lions  and  bulls,  and 
a  very  few  other  figures.  On  bricks  and  pottery  it  was  frequent, 
and  there  it  is  found  to  have  been  derived  from  tin ;  "  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  white  of  tho  sculptures  was  not  derived 
from  a  commoner  in  ate  rial.™ 

Black  is.  applied  in  the  sculptures  chiefly  to  the  hnir,  beards, 
and  eyebrows  of  men.11  It  was  also  used  to  colour  the  eyeballs, 
not  oiil  v  of  in i -n.  hut  also  of  the  colossal  Mans  ami  bulls,8  Some- 
times, when  the  eyeball  was  thus  marked,  a  line  of  hlack  was 
further  carried  round  the  inner  edge  of  both  the  upper  ami  the 
lower  eyelid,11  In  one  place  black  bars  have  been  introduced  to 
ornament  an  antelope's  herns.11    On  the  elder  sculp:  ores  black 


1  T!„(tii.  .if.,,,., 


(  d=  Statu,  ri>i™ 


"  IIikI.  I'lnt™  1 10  nnd  114. 
"  Ibid.  Plnfcfil. 

»  Ibid.  Plate  C2.     "  tbM.  FUte  14. 
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whs  also  the  common  colour  for  snnd.ds,  which  however  were 

ill,.]  I  i'l.jir,.,!  with  Veil.1      Tl]i  -  CI  illl  ]if)Sj  (ill!  I  lif  llli-  bilK'k  i-  lllLCl-ltjlill. 

Browns  upon  ihe  ciimn oiled  bricks  are  louml  to  liiivu  been 


derived  from  iron ;!  but  Jlr.  Layurd  U-lieves  iho  black  upon  tlio 
sriilplHifrt  to  have  been,  like  the  Kjiyptinn,  ;i  bone  black  miml 
with  a  little  gnm.3 


FmpinLTitft  of  brritiL'  H-rruiiii.'iiii-  ii]  [In-  lliniin-,  limn  Minrml  (aftLT  IjijanI). 


Tins  oniiimentiil  metallurgy  til'  th'1  Assyrian*  deserves  attention 
nest  to  Ibeir  sculpture.    It  is  of  three  kinds,  consisting,  in  the 
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lirst  jiliici',  of  cnlii'e  lignrcs,  in-  juris  of  JL'ures.  oast  in  a  solid 
fih-ipp ;  secondly,  of  enstiiiirs  in  n  ioiv  relief ;  and  thirdly,  of  l'iii- 
linsswl  work  wronijlit  mainly  wi Li l  tire  hammer,  but  finished  I.y 
a  s[inring  use  of  the  graving-tool. 

The  solid  - 1 i 1 1 ri  arc  com  jiiriii ividv  i-iire,  mid  re|>reseiit  mini! 

lint  animal  forms.  J.ions,  which  wem  In  have  I 'pen  used  us 
woijilits,  tn'cHi-  most  fie.']iiently.*  Nnno  urn  of  any  grcut  si^u  ; 
nur  have  in-  iliiv  ovideiiee  that  the  Assyrians  could  cast  larp* 
masses  of  metal.    They  seem  to  have  nsi-d  castings,  not  (as  the 


Creeks  and  the  modern")  for  the  pTPnlcr  wnrlu  of  art,  -Lut  only 
lor  the  Brunlh-r.  Hie  forrua  of  tin?  few  rjiatn  whttb  huvo  ronie 
down  In  us  aio  pood,  and  an-  fn>«  Irooi  the  r.arr,™ ness  nli;i.h 
c  hornet  Prism  tin-  r>-jirr(u,nlatiiini>  in  atonf"." 

Casting)  in  a  low  ruliuf  formed  thu  or  nam  er.  tat  ion  of  thrones*, 
utooU,'  aid  sjairliint-  |ir-,l..ii.K  of  cliario'-.'    Tbi".  r^nsi-dil  oi 


'  Mr.  Ijitnnl  dlwDvwu]  n'xtn-n  «t"        1  Snprq.  [i,  33(1. 

tlil'-C    I  -    ill  ■■HI'    ]illi™.      (.\i'rl.   /  "  Kl-I    Li.V-Uil-    .V,(,...J,    ,„„(    ,'[..  /.',- 

in),  i.  [■   US.)     "1 '  1 1 .  -  V  III"]  n,1.  U.  |.  Mill  -  Ilium,       Kill,,,  111. 
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the  most  artistic  portion  of  their  metallurgy.  Sometimes  it 
(.■..insisted  of  mere  heads  mid  feet  of  animals,  hammered  into 
shape  upon  a  model  composed  of  clay  mixed  with  bitumen. 


(Khornlad). 

Si-ii:n't:incH  it  extended  to  entire  IL'iuv.-.  as  ( pml .nhly)  in  Hie 
euse  of  the  lions  clasping  eaidi  other,  .so  common  nt  the  ends 
of  sword  -  sheaths  (seo  above),  the 
human  figures  which  ornament  the 
sides  of  chairs  or  stools,  and  the  like.1 
Occasionally  it  was  of  a  less  solid, 
ime  of  a  more 
In  a  palace  in- 


close juxtaposition  w  it 
certainly  of  liis  time,5  were  discovered 
itreofcup.  i,y  Jtr.  Laynrd  a  number  of  dishes, 
plates,  and  binds,  embussed  with  great 
re  among  the  most  elegant  specimens  of 
i  during  the  recent  researches.  Upon 


CH-W.  Palace,  NtouudO 
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these  were  represented  sometimes  hunting-scenes,  sometimes 
conibata  between  griffins  and  lions,  or  between  men  and  lions, 
sometimes  landscapes  with  trees  and  figures  of  animals,  some- 
times mere  rows  of  animals  following  one  another.  One  or 
two  representations  from  these  bowls  have  been  already 
given.*  They  usually  contain  a  star  or  scarab  in  the  centre, 
beyond  which  is  a  series  of  bands  or  borders,  patterned,  most 
commonly  wit.li  ligures.  11  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  delicacy  und  spirit  of  the  drawings,  or  of  Mm  variety 
ami  elegance  of  tlie  other  patterns,  in  a  work  of  moderate 
dimensions  like  the  present.  Jlr.  Lay  cirri,  in  his  fii-cuiid  rierit-s 
of '  Monuments,'  !ms  done  justice  to  the  subject  by  pictorial  repre- 

the  more 'important  of  the  vessels  separately.6  The  curious  student 
will  do  well  to  consult  these  two  works,  after  which  ho  may 
examine  with  advantage  the  originals  in  tin;  liritish  IFusenm. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  observable  in  this  whole 
series  of  monuments,  is  its  semi-Egyptian  character.  Tho 
occurrence  of  the  scarab  litis  been 
ju^t  noticed.  It  appears  on  the 
bowls  frequently,  as  do  sphinxes 
of  an  Egyptian  type  ;  while  sonic- 
times    heads    ami  lienri-drejsijs 

purely  Egyptian  are  found,  as  . 
tin;  subjuincd,7  wliii.li  are  well-  j^vptiiiu  ]i.-i,.j-:tn.«^r^  mi  h,:.,u„-  jMics, 
known  forms,  and  have  nothing  10  "  "°r,ld- 

Assyiian  about  them;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  wo  even 
meet  with  hieroglyphics,9  the  onk  (or  symbol  of  life),  (pi 
the  ibis,  &c.    These  iitcts  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  raise  a  "V 
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great  question — namely,  whether,  after  all,  tho  art  of  the  Assyrians 
was  really  of  home  growth,  or  was  not  rather  imported  from  the 
Egyptians,  either  directly  or  by  way  of  Phoenicia.  Such  a  view 
has  ken  sometimes  taken;  hut  the  most  cursory  study  of  the 
Assyrian  remains,  in  chronological  order,  is  sufficient  to  disprovo 
the  theory,  since  it  will  at  once  show  that  the  earliest,  specimens 
of  Assyrian  art  are  the  most  un-Egyptian  in  character.  No 
ihiiilit  llnrri;  are  certain  analogies  even  here,  as  the  prd'eieneo 
for  the  profile,  the  stillness  and  formality,  the  ignorance  or 
disregard  of  perspective,  and  the  like ;  hut  the  analogies  are 
exactly  such  as  would  he  tolerably  sure  lo  occur  in  the  early 
eifurts  of  any  tun  rares  imt  very  dissimilar  to  one  another,  while 


which  belong  to  the  tirao  of  Sargon.  when  direct  c 
between  Egypt  and  Assyria  seems,  to  have  begun,  and  Egyptian 
captives  are  known  to  have  been  transported  into  Mesopotamia 
in  large  numbers.4  It  bus  been  suggested  that  the  entire  series 
of  Nirnrud  vessels  is  Phcenieiun,  and  that  they  were  either 

else  were  the  workmanship  of  Plirniiciuii  captives  removed  into 
Assyria  from  their  own  country.  Tho  Sidonious  and  their 
kindred  were,  it  is  remarked,  tho  most  renowned  workers  in 
metul  of  the  ancient  world,  and  their  intermediate  position 
between  Hjrypt  and  Assyria,  may,  it  is  suggested,  have  been  the 
cause  of  tho  existence  among  them  of  a  mixed  art,  half 
Assyrian,  half  Egyptian.1  The  theory  is  plausible ;  .but  upon 
the  whole  it  seoms  more  consonant  with  all  the  facts'  to  regard 
tho  series  in  question  as  in  reality  Assyrian,  modified  from  the 
ordinary  style  by  an  influence  derived  from  Egypt.  Either 


Di  j  ii:c-"J  Uv  L,i 


METALS  USED. 


■tilieers — captives  probably— may  have  wrought  the 


from  old  habits; 
qunintcd  with  the 

seiously  adopted  cei 
country.  Th 
of  treatment 


t  of  Eg) 


orkmai 
all,  i 


•  the  Ass; 

being  decidedly  more  marked  than  in  the  cose 
of  the  ivories  which  will  be  presently  considered ; 
yet  even  in  that  case  the  legitimate  conclusion 
seems  to  be  that  the  specimens  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  native  Assyrian,  but  as  produced 
ubnormally,  under  a  strong  foreign  influence. 

The  usual  material  of  the  Assyrian  orna- 
mental metallurgy  is  bronze,  composed  of  one 
part  of  tin  to  ten  nf  copper,'  which  are  exactly 
the  proportions  considered  to  be  best  by  the  'v\vf 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  still  in  ordinary  use  WjM/ 
at  the  present  day.    In  some  instances,  where       fa  lgf 
mora  than  common  strength  was  required,  as  /Sgk" 
in  the  legs  of  tripods  and  tables,  the  bronze  V'55'* 
was  ingeniously  cast  over  an  inner  structure  of 
iron.*    This  practice  was  unknown  to  modem 
metallurgists  until  the  discovery  of  the  Assyrian  f>J/ 
specimens,  from  which  it  has  been  successfully  $JL. 
imitated.8  ^J?^ 

We  may  presume  that,  besides  bronze,  the  V| 
Assyrians  used,  to  a  certain  extent,  silver  nnd  Lf 
gold  as  materials  for  ornamental  metal-work.  As«.vrl»n  »r-r 
The  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  armlets  worn  by  the  ' 
kings  and  the  great  oftieers  of  state  were  probably  of  the  n 

'  XnutA  and  flsjyfon,  p.  192.  '  ll>M.  p.  IS1.  1  Ibid.  p,  178 
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viilii;. 111.'  nir.-t:il,  while-  tin.'  similar  ornaments  worn  by  those  of 
minor  mult  may  have  been  of  silver.  One  Solitary  specimen 
only  of  eitlier  class  lias  been  found;'  but  Mr.  Liiyunl  dis- 
covered several  moulds,  with  lasti-l'id  designs  fur  ear-rings, 
Loth  at  Nimrud  and  nt  Koyunjik;"  qikI  the  senlplures  show 
that  liolli  in  these  and  the  other  personal  ornaments  a  good  deal 
of  artistic  excellence  was  exhibited.    The  car-rings  are  frequent 


in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  are  sometimes  ilelieufelv  clins'''!. 
Tin'  imnlels  mid  bracelets  ^i-n.'i'iillv  terminate  in  the  heads  of 
rams  or  bulla,  which  seem  to  have  been  rendered  with  spirit 

r  two  instances  it  appears  that  the  Assyrians  knew 
how  to  tolgy  o"o  tnctul 
with  another.    The  ape- 
discovered  nro 
rely  of  an  artistic 
EtrpOu,  Ktai  (f™m  WHU™o>  charai'ter,  being  merely 

winged  searahiei  outlined 
in  gold  on  a  bronze  ground.5  The  work,  however,  is  delicate, 
and  the  form  very  much  more  true  to  nature  tliau  that  which 
prevailed  in  Egypt. 

The  ivories  of  the  Assyrians  are  inferior  both  to  their  metal 
castings  and  to  their  bas-reliefs.    They  consist  almost  entirely 
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of  ft  single  scries,  discovered  by  Mr.  Laynrd  in  a  chamber  of  tlie 
North- West  Palace  ut  Nimmd,  in  Ibe  near  vicinity  of  slabs  on 
which  was  engraved  the  nume  of  Sargon."  The  most  remark- 
able point  connected  with  them  is  the 
character  of  the  greater 
bcr,  which,  at  first  sight,  have 
iilnmst  th(>  ii[i]H'!Lraiici>  of  being 
importations  from  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  Egyptian  profiles, 
li(!!wl-(tr('s.*cn,  tiislitnus  of  dress- 
ing the  hair,  ornaments, 
1  tides,  meet  ns  at  every  turn;  whilo  sometimes  we  find  the 
n-pi'osi.'iitj/.iiiiis  (.if  ]'^y|itiun  gods,  and  in  two  cases  hiero- 
gly|iliirs  within  fartuu'-lies  (we  overleaf).  A  few  vpi-ninon* 
only  are  of  a  distinctly  Assyrian  type,  as  a  fragment  of  a 


[My  Egyptiai 


Fragment  of  itorv  panel,  frum  Miami. 


panel,  figured  by  Jfr.  Laynrd,'  and  t 
which  the  guilloche  border  appears.1 
usually  mere  low  rebel's,  occupying  sr 


ie  or  two  others,  in 
These  carvings  aro 
all  panels  or  tablets, 


11  „Vin«rA  and  id  Hmtnim,  vol.  It.  pp.  I  pp.  175,  lili,  and  36 
8-10  mil  p.  305.    For  oilier  discoveries         1  -1/r  »n.l;,lni; 
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which  were  mortised  or  glued  to  the  woodwork  of  furniture. 
They  were  sometimes  inlaid  in  parts  with  blue  glass,  or  with 
blue  ond  green  pastes  let  into  the  ivory, 
mid  ul  the  same  time  i  Lei  initial  with  gild- 
ing. Now  and  then  the  relief  is  tolerably 
high,  nud  presents  fragments  of  forms 
whieh  seem  to  have  had  some  artistic 
merit.  The  best  of  these  is  the  fore  purl 
of  a  lion  walking  among  reeds  {p.  378), 
which  presents  analogies  with  the  curly 
art  of  Asia  Minor.  One  or  two  stags- 
heads  have  likewise  been  found,  designed 
and  wrought  with  much  spirit  and  delicacy. 
It  is  remurked  that  several  of  the  speci-  rnpnmt^f » 'tag  to  ivorj- 
mens  show  not  only  a  considerable  ao- 

tp:a:nlauee  with  art,  but  also  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
method  of  working  in  ivory;'  One  head  of  a  lion  was  "of  sin- 
gular beauty;"  but  unfortunately  it  fell  to  pieces  at  (he  very 
moment  of  discovery. 

It  is  possible  thut  some  of  tho  objects  here  described  may  he 
actual  specimens  of  Egyptian  art,  sent  to  Sargon  as  tribute  or 
presents,  or  else  carried  off  as  plunder  in  his  Egyptian  expe- 
dition. The  appearance,  however,  which  even  the  most  Egyp- 
tian of  them  present,  on  a  close  eiamiuation,  is  rather  that  of 
A.sssyriau  works  imitated  from  Egyptian  models  than  of  genuine 
Egyptian  productions.  For  instance,  in  the  tablet  figured  on 
the  page  opposite,  win -re  we  see  iiiei  i 'glv|  ii iei  n  ithin  a  euvfourhe. 
the  onk  or  symbol  of  life,1  the  solar  disk,  the  double  ostrirh- 
plume,  the  long  hair-dress  called  namim,  and  tho  iam  or  kukupha 
sceptre6 — all  unmistakeable  Egyptian  features— we  observe  a 
style  of  drapery  which  is  quite  unknown  in  Egypt,  while  in 
several  respects  it  is  Assyrian,  or  at  least  Mesopotamia!].  It  is 
scanty,  like  that  of  (ill  Assyrian  robed  figures ;  striped,  like  tho 
draperies  of  the  Chaida-aus  and  Babylonians;  fringed  with  a 


•  J/iiuw* and  id  Stomas,  toL  !L  p.  10.  I     '  S»  Mr.  Bird. ■.  dnciiptlon  In  Mr. 
1  See  ibove,  p.  3li'J.  Tlit'Bj'mbul  wcun      lAjunl'a  Aipun.i       if  j        j i.-j .  v,ilr  ij. 
El  Uic  fool  ol  [he  clmin.  |  p.  1 1,  mjle. 
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broad  fringe  elaborately  coloured,  na  Assyrian  fringes  are  known 
lo  have  been arid  it  1ms  large  hanging  sleeves  also  fringed,  a 
fashion  which  appears  onco  or  twice  upon  the  Nimrud  sculp- 
tures.7   JSut  if  this  specimen,  not"  ithatauding  its  numerous  and 


Koyol  aticndonl  (Simmd), 


striking  Egyptian  features,  is  rightly  ivgardrd  us  >rcsop(ifauiia)i, 
it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  rest  of  tho  series  must  6till 
more  decidedly  be  assigned  In  native  genius. 

The  enamelled  bricks  (if  the  Assyrians  arc  among  the  most 
interesting  remains  of  their  art.  It  is  from  these  brieks  alone 
that  wc  are  able  to  judge  at  all  fully  of  their  knowledge  and 
id'.iis  with  respect  to  colour;  and  it  is  from  them  also  chiefly 
that  an  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  colouring  materials 
employed  by  the  Assyrian  artists.  The  bricks  maybe  divided 
into  two  classes  — those  which  are  merely  patterned,  and  those 
which  contain  designs  representing  men  and  animals.  The 
patterned  bricks  have  nothing  about  them  which  is  very 
remarkable.  They  present  the  usual  guilloehes,  rosettes,  bauds, 
*  Sre  ol-rec,  p.  364. 

'  Lir«riL.  ir«r™»  of  Xinnch,  1st  Scrio,  Flute  63.   The  hanging  tlcevo  it. 
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BRICKS, 


scrolls,  &c,  Each  as  are  found  in  the  pointed  chambers  and  in 


a  sort  of  uiTiL'lu-uork,  uliii/h  is  curious,  if  not  very  beinilirtiL" 
The  colours  chiefly  used  in  the  patterns  tiro  pule  green,  pule 
yellow,  dark  brown,  and  white.  Now  and  then  an  intense  bine 
mid  ii  bright  red  (K-mir,  ^i-ii'-rully  tn^'-tlicr  lull  1  hr-o  positive 
hues  are  rare,  and  tlio  taste  of  tho  Assyrians  seems  to  have  led 
them  to  prefor,  for  their  patterned  walls,  pale  and  dull  hues. 
The  same  preference  appears,  even  more  strikingly,  in  the 
bricks  on  which  designs  are  represented.  There  the  tints 
almost  exclusively  used  ____  


The  Assyrians,  when  they  {   

used  the  primitive  hues,  Anajp  wk|  „„  mmc)M  „,ick  (>-imrul|) 
Seem,  except  in  the  case 

of  red,  to  have  employed  subdued  tints  of  them,  niiil  red 
they  appear  U>  have  introduced  very  sparingly."  Olive-green 
they  alVected  for  grounds,  and  they  occasionally  used  oilier 
half  tints.  A  p. ii-  orange  mid  ti  delicate  lilao  or  j ■ : l [ i purple 
were  found  at  k']un's;ikid,:l  while  brown  (sis  alrcailv  observed)  is 
fur  more  common  on  the  bricks  than  black.  Thus  the  general 
tone  of  their  colouring  is  quiet,  not  to  say  sombre.  There  is  no 
striving  alter  brilliant  effects.    The  Assyrian  artist  seeks  to 


lint  in  UW  "wine  uf  Urn  ml  lluu 


th< 


the  like ;  and 


are  pule  yellow,  pale 
greenish  blue,  olive- 
green,  white,  and  a 
brownish  black.  It  is 
suggested  that  Ihe  co- 
lours have  fulled,'  but  of 
this  there  is  no  evidence. 
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please  by  the  elojrauce  of  his  forms  and  the  harmony  of  liia  lines, 
not  to  startle  by  a  display  of  bright  mid  stningly-ti.ntrask'd 
colours. 

The  tints  used  in  a  single  composition  vary  from  three  to  five, 
which  latter  number  they  seem  never  to  exceed.  The  following 
arc  the  combinations  of  five  hues  which  occur : — Brown,  green, 
blue,  iliii-k  yellow,  mill  pule  yellow ;'  orange,  lilac,  while,  yellow, 
and  olive-given.''  Combinations  of  four  lines  are  mueh  more 
common:  e.g.  red,  white,  yellow,  and  black  deep  yellow, 
brown  black,  white,  and  pale  yellow ; 1  like,  yellow,  white,  and 
green;"  yellow,  blue,  white,  and  brown;3  and  yellow,  blue, 
white,  and  olive-green.10  Sometimes  the  tints  are  as  few  us 
three,  the  ground  in  these  cases  being  generally  of  u  hue  used 
ohto  in  the  figures.  Thus  we  have  yellow,  blue,  and  white  on  a 
blue  ground,"  and  again  the  same  colours  on  a  yellow  ground." 
We  have  also  the  simple  combinations  of  white  and  yellow  on  a 
blue  ground,13  mill  of  white  and  yellow  on  an  olive-green 
ground." 

In  every  case  there  is  a  great  harmony  in  the  colouring'.  We 
find  no  harsh  ennlrnsls.     Either  llie  tunes  are  nil  .sal  nlia-d.  or  if 

by  Mr.  Layaitl."  It  is  balanced  by  intense1  blue,  and  accompanied 
in  each  ease  by  a  full  brown  and  a  clear  white,  while  in  one 
case  it  is  further  accompanied  by  a  pale  green,  which  has  a 
very  good  effect  A  similar  red  appears  on  a  design  figured  by 
M.  Botta.11  Its  accompaniments  are  white,  black,  and  a  full 
yellow.  Where  lilac  occurs,  it  is  balanced  by  its  complementary 
colour,  yellow,"1  or  by  yellow  and  orange,"  and  further  accom- 


■  L>yud,4ruriu,vn(r,  2nd  Serin,  Plili;  ,r  JAniiMnrf  c/,  Xiniet,  vol.  ii.  Plate 
I.  fiS.  6.  ISS,  tf.  2. 

»  Ibid.  Plmte  53,  figi.  3  and  4  ;  Tlale  Ibid.  fiSn.  5  and  B.     »  Ibid.  fig.  3. 
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panied  by  white.  It  is  noticeable  ulsu  lliiit  bright  hues  nre  not 
jilmvil  one  nii.iin-t  tlic  other,  bill  arc  separated  by  narrow  bands 
of  wliiti',  or  liroivii  anil  while.  This  n-e  of  white  eives  a  great 
delicacy  ami  rcfiaoaient  to  the  colouring,  which  is  saved  by  it, 
even  where  tho  hues  are  the  strongest,  from  being  coarse  or 

The  drawing  of  the  designs  resembles  llmt  of  flu-  sculptures, 
except  that  tlif  linnrcs  hit  generally  slimmer  unil  less  muscular. 
Tin;  chief  peculiarity  is  the  strength  of  the  outline,  which  in 


almost  always  colmued  differently  from  the  oliject  drawn,  cither 
white,  black,  yellow,  or  brown.  Generally  it  is  of  an  uniform 
thickness  (as  in  ^'o.  I.) ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  has  that 
variety  which  characterises  good  drawing  (as  iu  No.  II,).  Occa- 
sionally there  is  a  curious  combination  of  the  two  styles,  as  in 
the  specimen  overleaf—  t  ho  most  interesting  yet  discovered — 
whore  the  dresses  of  the  two  main  ligurcs  are  coarsely  outlined 
in  yellow,  while  the  remainder  of  the  design  is  very  lightly 
sketched  in  a  brownish  black.  ■ 

The  si/e  or  the  designs  v;irie.s  considerably.  Ordinarily  the 
figures  are  small,  each  brick  containing  several ;  but  sometimes 
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a  scale  1ms  licirii  .nil  ij ik'il  of  ■sm.li  a  size  th;il  purl  inns  <>f  tin;  Mime 
figure  must  linvo  been  on  different  bricks.  A  foot  anil  leg, 
brought  by  Mr.  Luyiird  from  Nimrud,  must  have  belonged  to  a 
limn  a  foot  high wliile  part  of  n  liumnn  luce  discovered  in  lln- 
eivroe  locality,  is  said  lo  indicate,  for  tlio  form  to  which  it 
lielujip'il,  ii  height  of  three  fait.1  Such  a  sine  as  this  is,  how- 
over,  very  unusual. 


It  is  scarcely  neressary  to  state  ttiat  the  designs  on  tie  bricks 
are  entirely  destitute  of  chiaroscuro.  The  browns  and  black*, 
like  the  bines,  yellows,  and  reds,  are  simply  u.-cil  to  exp  rests 
local  colour.  They  are  employed  lor  hair,  eves,  e vol i row.-,  nu.l 
sometimes  for  bows  and  .sandals.    The  other  colours  are  upplicd 


CiMP.vt.  coLounixG.  3Hl 

os  follows :— Yellow  is  used  for  flesh,  for  shafts  of  weapons,  for 
luii-c-liiipplnfrs  sometimes  for  horses,  for  chariots,  cups,  ear- 
rings, bracelets,  fringes,  for  wing- feathers,  occasionally  for 
helmet(,  and  almost  always  for  the  hoofs  of  torses;  blno  is  used 
for  shield*,  fur  horses,  fur  some  parts  of  horse-trappings,  armour, 
and  dresses,  for  fish,  and  for  feathers ;  white  is  employed  for  tho 
inner  part  of  the  eye,  for  the  linen  shirt  worn  by  men,  for  the 
markings  on  fish  and  feathers,  lor  horses,  for  buildings,3  for 
puttenis  on  dro-ses.  for  rums'  heads, and  for  portions  of  the  fiar:i 
of  the  king.  Olive-green  seems  (o  orcur  only  as  a  ground ;  re<l 
only  in  some  parts  of  the  royal  tiara;  orange  and  lilac  only  in 
the  wings  of  winded  monsters.1  It  is  doubtful  him-  far  we  may 
trust  the  colours  on  the  bricks  us  accurately  or  approiimntely 
resembling  the  real  local  hues.  In  some  cases  the  intention 
evidently  is  to  be  true  to  nature,  as  in  the  eyes  snul  hair  of  men, 
in  the  representations  of  flesh,  fish,  shields,  bows,  buildings,  &<: 
The  yellow  of  horses  may  represent  cream -colour,  anil  the  blno 
may  stand  for  grey,  as  distiiiet  from  white,  which  seems  to  have 
been  correctly  rendered.5  The  scarlet  and  white  of  the  king's 
'  tiara  is  likely  to  ho  true.  When,  however,  we  find  eyeballs  and 
eyebrows  white,  while  the  inner  part  of  the  eye  is  yellow,"  tho 
blade  of  swords  yellow,7  and  horses'  hoofs  blue,"  we  seem  to  have 
proof  that,  sometimes  at  any  rate,  local  colour  was  intentionally 
neglected ;  the  artist  limiting  himself  to  certain  hues,  and  being 
therefore  obliged  to  render  some  objects  untruly.  Thus  wo 
must  not  eoui-ltide  from  the  colours  of  dresses  imd  horse-trap- 
pings on  the  bricks — which  are  three  only,  yellow,  blue,  and 
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Tlie  pigments  used  by  the  Assyrians  seem  to  have  derived 
their  tints  entirely  from  minerals.  'I'lie  opaque  white  is  found 
to  be  oxide  of  tin ;  the  yellow  is  the  nutimoiiiate  of  lend,  or 
Naples  ycll'i"-,  with  11  slight  admixture  of  tin  ;  the  blue  is  oxide 
of  copper,  without  any  cobalt ;  the  green  is  also  from  copper; 
the  brown  is  from  iron  ;  and  the  red  is  a  suboxide  of  copper.* 
Tin;  bricks  were  slightly  l):il;ed  before  Ih-iiil'  painted  ;  they  were 
then  token  from  the  kiln,  painted  and  enamelled  on  one  side 
only,  the  flux  and  phizes  used  being  composed  of  silicate  of  soda 
aided  by  oxide  of  lend;'  thus  prepared,  they  were  ngsin  sub- 
mitted fo  the  aetion  of  lire,  cure  being  taken  to  place  the  painted 


hide  upwards,'  and  haring  been  thoroughly  buked  were  then 
ready  for  use. 

The  Assyrian  intaglios  on  stones  and  gems  are  commonly  of  a 
rode  description  ;  but  uci  'as  ion  ally  they  exhibit  a  good  deal  of 
delicacy,  and  sometimes  even  of  grace.  They  are  cut  upon 
serpentine,  jasper,  chalcedony,  cornelian,  agate,  sienitc,  quartz, 
loadstone,  a  in  a/on-stone,  and  lapis-lamdi.'    The  usual  form  of 


ir  rimlnim-d  i)h  nilim  of  Ihr  king  ns        '  Ttiii  1l  rviili-iiml    liv  Itii'  hrii-lis 

writ        III,  lnn.liliv.-.  wr  s!i,,ul,j   pi,-  Iririiwlv,-.  n  lire,  nv  run  i.l'trii  sir  tl.m 

 Iv  I,          k-arsit   Ikv  rial  Iilii.  el"  [In-  tin-  Inrlnil  ri.nm.l   hot   rim   nrr-i-   i,, hi 

rural  ranwmt*.  trickkil  i!m.n  ihu  nidw.     (Sou  Birch, 

'  Uin-li.  A„-:.t  vnl.  i.  ,,  13.1;  A,,..,.,!  I:  It.;-.,.  v„l.  i.  12S.) 

l.nynril.  Ai  i-       -.I...'/:  ■'...'.„.  |,  ICI.ri.irp.  '  Kinji'ii  -li:  >',  r,l  |i;i   [27-1  J'l  : 

i  liircli.  t.s.r.  ;  l-ii-ard.  MMlt/.  l.avur.l.  -V,„.     .'.  ,„„(  ;;.,'.,(        ]■],.  IAI;-- 
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is  I'vliiiilrii.-r;] :  tho  sides,  however,  being  either  slightly 
r  slightly  concave,  most  frequently  the  latter.  The 
is  always  perforated  in  tho  direction  of  its  axis, 
his  nrdiiniry  form,  a  few  j^eins,  shaped  like  the  Greek, 


such  gems  on  sealing 
shew  that  they  must  have 
been    tolerably  common. 
The  subjects  which  occu 
are  mostly   the  same  a 


the 


gtheii 


warriors  pui 

hunters  in  full  chase,  the 
king  slaying  a  lion,  winged 
bulls  before  the  sacred  tree, 
acta  of  worship  and  other 
religious    or  mythological 


The 


have 


appei 
adllal  i 


<  to 


provement  ii 

ship  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  time  of  Sennacherib, 
when  tho  art  culminates. 
A  cylinder  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Sennacherib's  palace 
at  Eoynnjik,  which  is  be- 
lieved with  reason  to  have 
been  his  signet,'  is  scarcely 

surpassed  in  delicacy  of  eie-  Kornl  cylinder  of  Sennacharih 

cution  by  any  intaglio  of 

the  G  locks.  The  design  has  a  good  deal  of  the  usual  stiffness, 
though  even  hero  something  may  be  snid  for  the  ibex  or  wild- 
goat,  which  stands  upon  tho  lotus  flower  to  the  lult ;  but  the 
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special  excellence  of  the  ^-ni  i~  in  tie..-  lineucss  and  mmuteness 
of  its  execution.  The  intaglio  is  not  very  deep ;  but  iill  tlie 
details  are  beautifully  sharp  am!  distinct,  while  they  lire  on  so 
small  a  scale  that  it  requires  a  magnifying  glass  to  distinguish 
them.   The  material  of  tlie  cylinder  is  translucent  given  felspar. 

The  fictile  art  of  the  Assyrians  in  its  higher  branches,  ils 
employed  for  directly  artislie  purposes,  ban  been  already  con- 
sidered ;  but  a  few  pages  may  be  now  devoted  to  the  humbler 
divisions  of  tlie  subject,  where  (lie  useful  preponderates  over  the 
oniniru'iital.    'Die  pottery  of  Assyria  bears  a  general  rosem- 

has  certain  speeiflo  differences.  According  to  Mr.  Birch,  it  is 
generally  speaking,  "liner  in  its  paste,  brighter  in  its  colour, 
employed  in  thinner  masses,  and  for  purposes  not  known  in 
Egypt."0  Abundant  and  excellent  clay  is  furnished  by  tho 
valley  of  the  Tigris,  more  especially  by  those  parts  of  it  which 
are  subject  to  tho  annual  inundation.  The  eiiiof  employment  of 
Ibis  material  by  tho  Assyrians  was  for  bricks,  which  wore  either 
simply  dried  in  the  sun,  or  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire  in  a  kiln. 
In  this  latter  case  they  seem  to  have  been  unilermly  shirk- 
baked  ;  they  are  light  for  their  una,  and  are  of  a  pale-red 
colour.1  The  clay  of  which  the  bricks  were  comprised  was  mixed 
with  stubble  or  vegetable  libre,  for  the  purpose  of  bobbin:  it 
together — a  practice  common  to  tho  Assyrians  with  tlie  Egyp- 
tians' and  the  Babylonians3  This  fibre  still  appears  in  the  sun- 
dried  bricks,  but  bus  brum  destroyed  by  the  heat  of  the  kiln  in 
the  case  of  the  baked  bricks,  leaving  behind  it,  however,  in  the 
clay  traces  of  tho  stalks  or  stems.  The  size  and  shape  of  the 
bricks  vary.  They  are  most  commonly  square,  or  nearlv  so; 
but  occasionally  tlie  sbai  e  more  resembles  that  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  and  modern  English  brick,*  tho  width  being  about 

•  King.  In Irod union,  p.  irxvl.  1  vnl.  i.  pp.  12.  1,1.    I !cnci' Ihc  complaints 

1  .lji.-i.-rii  ht  f. nil.  i.  l>.  U>;>.  nf  toe  Im-,k-Lik>  g|R  il:,v  rL-:civi-J  "  mj 

1  Iuiil.p.108.  lEnwftr  tliuir  ljrkj.3-  (Li.  v,  7-1S). 

'  WiLkiii».ii,iiiltiraiitlKir-»//1.™/.jliH,  ■  lllrcli.  p.  1.12. 

vol.  II.  p.  211;  lliivll,  Anient  t'vller;/,  \       <           p  1.1,  and  p  lU'J. 
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lmlf  the  length,  and  tlio  thickness  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  width. 


I >v  mimiloM  giiiilnlii'iifl  to  a  minimum  of  one  loot.  The  uUoiili 
bricks  arc  smaller;  they  seldom  much  exceed  a  foot  ill  length, 
and  in  width  vary  from  sis  to  seven  and  a  half  inches.  What- 
ever the  shape  and  size  of  the  bricks,  their  thickness  is  nearlv 
uniform,  (lit;  thinnest  being  as  much  as  three  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  thickest  not  more  than  four  inches  or  four  and  a 
half.  Each  briek  was  made  in  a  wooden  frame  or  mould.'  Host 
of  the  baked  brieks  were  inscribed,  not  however  like  the 
Chaldrcan,"  the  Egyptian*  and  the  Babylonian,"1  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  a  small  square  or  oval  depression  near  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  broad  faces,  but  with  one  w  hich  either  covered  the  whole 
of  one  sucli  face,  or  else  ran  along  the  edge.  It  is  uncertain 
whi  ther  the  inscription  was  stamped  upon  the  bricks  by  a  single 
impression,  or  whether  it  was  inscribed  by  the  potter  with  a 
triangular  style.  Mr.  Birch  thinks  the  former  was  the  means 
used,  "as  the  trouble  of  writing  upon  each  brick  would  have 
been  endless."'  Mr.  Layard,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion. 1 
In  speaking  of  the  Assyrian  writing,  some  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  terracotta  cylinders  and  tablets,  which  in  Assyria 
replaced  the  parchment  and  papyrus  of  other  nations,  being  the 
most  ordinary  writing  material  in  uge  through  the  country.3 
The  purity  and  fineness  of  the  material  thus  employed  is  very 
remarkable,  as  well  ns  its  strength,  of  which  advantage  was 
taken  to  make  the  cylinders  hollo"',  and  thus  at  once  to  render 
them  cheaper  and  more  portable.  The  terra-cotta  of  the 
cylinders  and  tablets  is  sometimes  imglnzcd  ;  sometimes  the 
natural  surface  has  been  covered  with  a  "  vitreous  silicious  "hm- 
or  white  coating."'  The  colour  varies,  being  sometimes  a  bright 
polished  brown,  sometimes  a  pale  yellow,  sometimes  pink,  and 


nd  width  of  nboi 


feet.1  Fi 


the  square  bricks  attau 
1  From  this  maximum  i 
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somelinies  a  very  dark  lint,  nearly  black.1  The  most  iisiinl 
colour  however  lor  cylinders  is  pule  yellow,  and  for  tablets  light 


S5r 

r  pink.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  in  both  those  cases  llie 
diameters  mere  impressed  separately 
by  the  hand,  n  small  metal  style  or 
rod  being  used  for  the  purpose. 

Terra-cot  to  vessels,  glozed  and  1111- 
ghr/ed,  were  in  common  use  among 
the  Assyrians,  for  drinking  and  other 
domestic  purposes.  They  comprised 
vases,  lamps,  jugs,  amphorte,  saucers, 
jars,  .to.  The  material  of  the  vessels 
is  fine,  though  generally  rather  yellow 
in  tone.'  The  shapes  present  no  great 
novelty,  being  for  the  most  part  such 
as  are  found  both  in  the  old  Cbaldtean 
tombs,'  and  in  ordinary  Roman  sepul- 
chres.9 Among  the  most  elegant  are 
the  funereal  (?)  urns  discovered  by 

 M.  llotta  at  Khorsabad,  which  are  egg- 

■duiped,  with  a  small  o|M'iihii;  at  top,  a  short  nnd  vcrv  scanty 
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tries  In  intensity,  and  the  mottling  ia  with  ft  violet  blue.  In 
iino  cases  the  colours  arc  not  blended,  but  sharply  defined  by 

ip  figured  by  Mr.  Laynrd,  and 
1  several  fragmentary  upeci- 
.ens.'     Painted  pnttel 


;ed  t 


Thi 


yel 


cely 
t  usual  colon 


md  like  have 
been  met  with  occasionally. 
These  colours  ure  thought  to 
lie  derived  chiefly  from  metallic 
oxides,  over  which  mis  laid  as  a 
glazing  n  vitreous  silicatcd  sub-  l 
stance.5  On  the  whole  porcelain 
of  this  fine  kind  is  fare  in  the  Assyrian  remains,  and  must  ho 
regarded  as  a  material  that  was  precious  and  used  by  few. 

Assyrian  glaits  ia  amoog  the  most  beautiful  of  the  objects 
which  have  been  exhumed.    M.  Botta  compared  it  to  certain 


Amphora,  with  wiitnl  > 


n.(Nirimi.l). 


A&syriau  |-lau  IaieIm  auiI  bowl  (flflcT  Lojard). 


fabrics  of  Venice  uml  lioheniia/'  into  which  a  number  of  different 
colours  are  artificially  introduced.  But  a  careful  analysis  lias 
shown  that  tho  lovely  prismatic,  hues  which  delight  us  in  tha 
Assyrian  specimens,  viiryiug  under  different  lights  with  all  the 
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delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  the  opal,  are  due.  not  to  art,  but  to 
tho  wonder-working  bund  of  time,  which,  nn  it  destroys  t-ties 
fabric,  compassionately  invests  it  with  additional  grace  and 
beauty.  Assyrian  (.'lass  "'as  cither  transparent,  or  stained  with 
a  Bingle  uniform  colour.'1  It  was  composed  in  the  usual  way, 
by  a  mixture  of  sand  or  silcx  with  alkalis,  and,  like  tbo 
Egyptian,"  appears  lo  have  been  first  rudely  fashioned  into 
norc  carefully  shaped, 
t  by  a  turning  machine,  tbo 

■  which  are  sometimes  still 
The  principal  specimens 

ve  been  discovered  are  small 
nd  bowls,  the  former  not 
n  three  or  four  inches  high, 

■  from  four  to  five  inches  in 
The  vessels  are  occasion- 

ibedwith  the  name  of  a  king, 
ns  is  the  case  in  the  famous  vase  of 
SargOQ  Found  by  Mr.  Lnyard  at  Nim- 
nid  which  is  here  figured.  This  is  the 
earliest  known  specimen  transparent 
glass,  w  hich  is  mil  found  in  Egypt  until 
the  time  of  the  Psamnifticlii.  The  Assyrians  used  also  opipie 
glass,  which  they  coloured,  sometimes  red,  with  the  suboxide 
of  copper,  sometimes  white,  siunctimes  of  other  hues.  They 
seem  not  to  have  been  able  to  form  masses  of  glass  of  any 
considerable  size;  and  thus  the  employment  of  the  material 
must  have  been  limited  to  a  lew  ornamental,  rather  than  useful, 
purposes.  A  curious  specimen  is  that  of  a  pipe  or  tube,  honey- 
combed externally,  which  Mr.  Lnyard  exhumed  at  Kovnnjik, 
and  of  which  the  cut  on  next  page  is  a  rough  representation. 
An  object  found  at  Nirnrud,  in  close  connection  with  several 

'  An  elltxmte  uanul  of  t  he  jircKTBii  tri bated  lo  Ihnt  work  by  Sic  Dovid 

^hvivl>Ly  rli"  Assyrian  glass  hna  become  Biwster. 

]cimi,:Lv  ,:.-c-i:r?i|-  I.  i       rln-  iir.rrs         '  \Vilkiri«iin.  A«-i,iil  F,j .,;,(, > i 1-t 

] .ruin ml  tiy  llir  il.i-.uii         inn,  11  iil  In  Situ-*,  nil.  iii.  ]i]>.  88,  89. 

I'.ninil     111     Mr.  LiLvnnl's    Ai,  I,    -ni.t  ■  I,a)[l[d,  A'lr,^  i'.  -Mt.l  i  .1.  p.  I'.iy. 

/.V,/r,n,  .\n.Tiili,,  pii.  U71-U7(J,  con- 
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glass  vessels,'  is  of  a  character  sufficiently  similar  to  render  its 
introduction  in  this  place  not  inappropriate.  This  is  a  lens 
composed  of  rock  crystal,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  ia  diameter,  and  nearly  an 
inch  thick,  having  one  plane  anil  one 
convex  surface,  and  somewhat  rudely 
shaped  and  polished,  which,  however, 
gives  a  tolerably  distinct  focus  at  tho 
distance  of  4£  inches  from  the  plane 
side,  and  which  may  have  been  used 
either  as  a  magnifying  glass  or  to  con- 
centrate the  rays  of  the  sun.  'The  form 
is  slightly  oval,  tho  longest  diameter 
being  1^;,  inch,  tho  shortest  inch. 
The  thickness  is  not  uniform,  but 
greater  on  ouo  side  than  on  the  other. 
The  pliine  surface  is  ill-polished  and 
scratched,  the  convex  one,  not  polished 
on  a  concave  spherical  disc,  hut  fa- 
shioned on  a  lapidary's  wheel,  or  by 
some  method  equally  rude.*  As  a 
burning  gln-ss  the  lens  has  no  great 
power;  but  it  magnifies  fairly,  anil  1 
may  have  been  of  great  use  to  those 
who  inscribed,  or  to  those  who  sought  to  decipher,  the  royal 
memoirs.3  It  is  the  only  object  of  tho  kind  that  has  been  found 
among  the  remains  of  antiquity,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  lensas  were  known  and  were  used  as  hnrning-glassefl  by 
the  Greeks.' 

Some  examples  have  been  already  given  illustrating  the 
tasteful  ornamentation  of  Assyrian  furniture.  It  consisted,  s» 
far  as  we  know,  of  tables,  chairs,  couches,  high  stools,  footstools, 


(«ftcr  ljijinl). 


1  Lnyiird,  .VihhvM  .rn.I  /;.,'.y..,r. 


n  tvlileh  lliey  MB  lo- 
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mii]  stands  wjth  sliclvt'rt  In  luilil  the  jivticlt'-s  itcr-dod  fur  domestic 
purposes.    A3  the  objects  themselves  have  in  all  ruses  ce;ised 


saving  behind  them  only  a  few  fragments,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  bus-reliefs  for  such  notices 
as  may  be  tllenee  derived  of 
their  construction  and  cha- 
racter. In  these  representa- 
tions the  most  ordinary  form 
of  table  is  one  in  which  the 
principle  of  our  camps!. >uls 
seoniB  to  be  adopted,  the  legs 
crossing-  each  other  as  in  the 
woodcuts  above.  Only  two 
legs  are  represented,  hnt  wo 
must     undoubtedly  regard 


1al.li!. 


hem!.  (Kojunjik). 

s  one  another.    The  pillar  itself  is  either  twisted 


The  legs  ordinarily  terminate 
in  the  feet  of  animals,  some- 
times of  bulls;,  but  more  com- 
uiouly  of  horses.  Sometimes 
between  the  two  legs  we  see 
a  species  of  central  pillar, 
which,  however,  is  not  traceable 
the  point  where  the  legs 
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(see  No.  3,  on  last  page).  Another  form  of  (able,  less  often 
met  with,  Lut  simpler,  closely  resembles  the  common  table  of 


Kg,  IV.  Oiaunmud  tal.lt  (KhuraiWl).         Thwe-lefitd  table  (Kojunjik). 


the  moderns.  It  lias  merely  the  necessary  flat  tnp,  with  per- 
pendicular legs  at  the  corners.  The  skill  of  the  cabinet-makers 
enabled  them  to  dispense  in  most 
instances  with  cross-bars  (sou  No. 
L),  which  are,  however,  some- 
times seen  (see  No.  II.,  No.  HE, 
and  No.  IV.),  uniting  the  legs  of 
this  kind  of  lables.  The  corners 
are  often  ornamented  with  lions' 
or  rams'  heads,  ami  the  feet  are 
frequently  in  imitation  of  some 
animal  form  (see  No.  III.  and 
No.  IV.).  Occasionally  wo  find  a 
representation  of  a  three-lodged 
table,  as  the  above  sneci men, which 
is  from  a  relief  at  Koyunjik.  The 
height  of  tables  appears  to  have 
Ijl'l'ii  greater  than  with  ourselves ; 
the  lowest  reach  nearly  to  a  man's 
middle ;  the  highest  aro  level 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  eliest. 

Assyrian  thrones  and  chairs 
were  very  elaborate.  The  throne 
of  &ci  niacin.1  rib  exhibited  on  its 

sides  and  arms  three  rows  of 

carved  figures,  one  above  another,  supporting  the  bars  with 
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their  hands.  The  liars,  tlie  arir 
The  legs  ended  in  a  pine-ska] 


e  patterned. 


and  the  bad;,  w. 
i  ornament,  ver 

the  back  was  thrown  an  em- 
broidered cloth,  fringed  at 
the  end,  which  hung  down 
nearly  to  the  floor.  A  throne 
of  Sargon's  was  adorned  on 
its  sides  with  three  human 
figures,  apparently  repre- 
sentations of  the  king,  below- 
which  was  the  war-horse  of 
the  monarch,  caparisoned  as 
for  battle.1  Another  throne 
of  tho  same  monarch's  had 
two  large  and  four  small 
figures  of  men  at  the  side, 
while  the  haek  was  sup- 
figure  of  superior  dimensions.6 
ks,  liko  these,  was  apparently 
confined  to  the  mnnnrcks. 
Persons  ofless  exalted  rank 
were  content  to  sit  on  seats 
which  were  either  stools,  or 
chairs,  with  a  low  back  level 
with  the  arms.' 

Seats  of  this  kind,  whether 
thrones  or  ehairs,  Hero  no 
doubt  constructed  mainly 
of  wood.  The  ornamental 
work  may,  ho  never,  have 
been  of  bronze,  either  cast 
into  the  necessary  shape,  or 
animal  heads  at  the 
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ends  of  arms  seem  to  have  fallen  under  the  latter  (U'sfriplion." 
In  some  coses,  ivory  mis  among  tlio  materials  used :  it  has  been 
found  in  the  legs  of  a  throne  (it  Koyunjik,*  and  may  not  impro- 
tuibiy  have  entered  into  tlio  ornamentation  of  the  beat  furniture 
very  much  more  generally. 

The  conches  which  wo  And  represented  upon  the  sculptures 
are  of  a  simple  character.    Tho  <— 
body  is  flat,  not  curved;  the   J  ) 


legs  are  commonly  plain,  and 
fastened  to  each  other  by  a 
cross-bar,  sometimes  terminat- 
ing in  the  favourito  pine-shaped 
ornament.     One  end  only  is 


raised,  and  this  usually  curves  Ai.yriiii«™h,f™m.im-reiirf, 
inward  nearly  in  a  semicircle. 

Tho  couches  are  decidedly  lower  than  tho  Egyptian  ; 10  and  do 
not,  like  them,  require  a  stool  or  steps  in  order  to  ascend  them. 

Stools,  however,  are  used  with  the  chairs  or  thrones  of  which 
mention  was  made  above — lofty  sent?,  "hero  such  a  siippurt  for 
the  Hitter's  feet  was  imperatively  required.    They  are  sometimes 


Amji-Im  ibotliocils  (Koyunjik). 


plain  at  tho  sides,  and  merely  cut  en  chevron  at  the  base ;  some- 
times highly  ornamented,  terminating  in  iiuns'  feet  supporter! 
on  cones,  in  the  same1  (or  in  volutes)  supported  on  bulls,  and 
(ithunviiif!  adojni'd  with  volute-,  lion  rastiiius.  mid  the  like. 
Tho  most  eluborato  specimen  is  the  stool  (No.  III.)  which 
supports  the  feet  of  Asshur-hiini-pul  s  queen  on  u  relief  brought 
from  tho  North  Palace  at  Koyunjik,  and  now  in  the  National 


■  Lajinl.  Simrth  mdBabyion,p.  159.  [  Scrici,  vol  ii.  p.  2U1. 

'  IbliL  p.  10S.  1  Sw  Ihc  "UuJcut  un  p.  3S3. 

'»  Wllkimun,  Ancient  E^pliJUl,  III 
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*  \ ill i Li  t ii mi .  Here  1  lie  upper  curnors  cNliiliit  the  fuvi-uirite  gra- 
dinos,  guarding  and  keeping  in  place  an  embroidered  cushion  ; 
Ihe  legs  are  ornamented  with  rosettes  and  with  horizontal 
mouldings ;  they  arc  connected  together  by  two  bars,  the  lower 
one  adorned  with  a  number  of  double  volutes,  and  the  tipper, 
one  with  two  lions  standing  back  to  back;  the  stool  stands 
on  balls,  surmounted  first  by  a  double  moulding,  and  then,  by 
volutes. 

Stands  with  shelves  often  terminate,  like  other  articles  of 
furniture,  in  animals'  feet,  most  com- 
monly lions',  as  in  the  accompany- 
ing specimens. 

Of  the  embroidered  robes  and  dra- 
peries of  the  Ass; 
furniture,  we  can  jnx 

-  <*l~~lrT^T~ — ~-  -  -T? 

Btudi  fiw  Jin.  from  descending 

the  most  tattered 
am- ienl  test  [ninnies  n;i  ilu1  so  !>:>•■ -I  arc  fur  the  . 


i  of  their 
y  the 


sdelici 


ilition  ;  and  the 
t  part  too  remote 
J'niin  (tit!  times  of  the  Assyrians  to  be  of  much  value."  Ezekiel's 
notice3  is  the  only  one  which  comes  within  Midi  a  period  of 
Assyria's  full  as  to  miike  it  ;m  important  tr-sl  fiuaiiy,  mid  oven  from 
this  we  cannot  gather  much  that  pan  bcyoml  the  evidence  of  tiie 
sculptures.    The  sculptures  show  us  that  robes  and  draperies 
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of  all  kinds  were  almost  nlwuvs  more  or  less  patterned ;  nnil 
this  patterning,  which  is  generally  of  an  extremely  elaborate 
kind,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  was  the  work  of  the  needle. 
Sometimes  the  "ni:mii'[]tiituni  in  confined  to  certain  portions  of 
garments,  as  to  the  ends  of  sleeves  and  the  bottoms  of  roups  or 
tunics;  at  ot  he  is  it.  is  extended  over  the  whole  dress.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  with  the  garments  of  the  kings, 
which  are  of  a  magnificence  difficult  tn  describe,  or  to  represent 
within  a  narrow  compass.  Ono  or  two  specimens,  however, 
may  be  given  almost  at  random,  imlicuthii:  different  styles  of 


liojal  embroiUrlrtl  illtSKI  (Nimrud). 


ornamentation  usual  in  the  royal  apparel.  Other  examples 
will  he  seen  in  the  many  il  lost  rat  ions  throughout  this  volume 
where  the  king  is  represented*  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
earliest  ro|irese illations  exhibit  the  must  elutmrate  types  of  all, 
after  which  a  reaction  seems  to  set  in — simplicity  is  affected — 
which,  however,  is  gradually  trenched  upon,  nntil  at  last  a 
iimixuiliceiice  is  reached  little  short  of  that  which  prevailed  in 
the  ngo  of  the  first  monuments.  Tho  draperies  of  Asshnr- 
izir-pal   in  the   north-west  palace  at  Nimrnd,  are  at  once 


'  Aj  on  pu.  290,  2'J2,  3LI3,  ir.  of  tills  vulumo. 
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more  minutely  laboured  and  mure  tasteful  tlmn  these  of  any 
later  time.  Hesides  elegant  but  unmeaning  patterns,  tbey 
exhibit  human  and  animal  forms,  sacred  trees,  sphinxes, 
griffins,  winged  horses,  and  occnsinK.tHy  huil-lmnls  and  Itc-ii- 
hunts.  The  upper  part  of  this  king's  dress  is  in  one  instance 
iilmo.it  covered  with  figures,  which  range  themselves  round 
ii  circular  brea.-t  ornament,  whereof  l  lie  cut  apposite  is  a  repre- 
sentation, t.l-ewliere  his  upparel  is  less  superb,  ami  indeed 
it  presents  almost  every  degree  of  riebness,  from  the  wonderful 
embroidery  of  the  rob,-  just  menlioned  to  absolute  plainness,  in 


the  celebrated  picture  of  the  lion-hunt.1  With  Snrgon,  the 
next  king  who  has  left  many  monuments,  the  case  is  remurk- 
aldy  dill'urent.  Sargoti  is  represented  always  in  the  same  dress 
■ — a  long  fringed  robe,  embroidered  simply  with  rosettes,  whieh 
are  spread  somewhat  scantily  over  its  whole  surface.  Senna- 
cherib's apparel  is  nearly  of  the  same  kind,  or,  if  anything, 
richer,  though  sometimes  the  rosettes  arc  omitted.'  His  grand- 
son. Assliur-baui-pal,  also  affects  tbo  rosette  ornament,  but 
reverts  alike  to  the  taste  and  the  elaboration  of  the  early 
kings.    Ho  wears  a  breast  ornament  containing  human  figures. 

'  Supra,  p.  3<4.  I  orainnion  may  be  from  mere  mrcImsnoFi 

•  See  liivnr.L,       re  m.  nl.,  1.1  frties.      hi  lla-nrlim. 
PUtI  :"i   2nd  Scrlei,  Plate  *S.    Tht  \ 
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it  seems  l>pst  to  omit  it,  or  to  touch  it  only  in  the  lightest  :unl 
most  cursory  manner.  When  the  numerous  tablets  now  in  the 
l'riti-li  .llir«riim  ^nill  hiiv  le-i-u  ilwiph'  rnl,  -liiilici],  iiml  troin-;- 
lated,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  they  contain  a  tolerably 
full  indication  of  what  Assyrian  science  really  was  ;  and  it 
will  thou  bo  seen  how  far  it  was  real  ami  valuable,  in  what 
respei.-ls  mistiiki'ii  and  illusory.  Al  present  this  mine  is  almost 
utiiuii  kn!,  imiliiiii;  iimrr!  having  1  een  nsci'i'laini'il  lliau  liiat 
the  subjects  whereof  the  tables  treat  are  various,  and  tlieir 

to  hare  born  largely  stmiinl,  nnrl  the  wnr!;s  upon  ;t  exhibit 
giv;it  i':iri>  and  diligence.  Cliroimlti/v  i-i  evkiciitlv  much  v:iliit-:l, 
and  very  exact  records  are  kept  "  hereby  the  lapse  of  time  enn 
even  now  bo  accurately  measured.  Geography  and  history 
have  each  an  important  place  in  Assyrian  learning;  while 


fully  ;  but  hitherto  cuneiform  scholars  have  scarcely  penetrated 
below  the  surface  of  the  mythological  tablets,  baffled  by  the 
obscurity  of  the  subject  and  the  difficulty  of  the  dialect  in 
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transport  masses  of  stone,  many  tons  in  weight,  over  a  con- 
siderable space  of  ground,  and  to  place  theni  on  the  summit 
iii'  artificial  platforms,  from  thirty  to  eighty  (or  niin-ty)  fret 
high,  would  alone  indicate  considerable  mechanical  knoulejge. 
The  further  fact,  now  mode  clear  from  the  bas-reliefs,  that  they 
wrought  all  the  elaborate  carving  of  the  colossi  before  they 
proceeded  to  raise  them  or  put  them  in  place,'  is  an  additions)] 
argument  of  their  skill,  since  it  shows  that  they  had  no  fear 
of  any  accident  happening  in  the  transport.  It  appears  from 
the  representations  that  they  placed  their  colossus  in  a  standing 
posture,  not  on  a  truck  or  waggon  of  any  kind,  but  on  a  huge 
wooden  sledge,  shaped  nearly  like  a  boat,  casing  it  with  an 
openwork  of  spars  or  benms,  which  crossed  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  were  made  perfectly  tight  by  means  of  wedges.' 
To  avert  the  great  danger  of  the  mass  toppling  over  sideways, 
ropes  were  attached  to  the  top  of  the  casing,  at  the  point 
where  the  beams  crossed  one  another,  and  were  held  taut  by 
two  parties  of  labourers,  one  on  either  side  of  tlio  statue. 
I  !.  -i<]  i  s  these,  wooden  forks  or  props  were  applied  oil  either  side 
to  the  second  set  of  horizontal  eross-beams,  held  also  by  men, 
whose  business  it  would  be  to  resist  the  least  inclination  of  tho 
huge  stone  to  lean  to  one  side  more  than  to  the  other.  The 
front  of  the  sledge  on  which  the  colossus  stood  was  curved 
genlly  upwards,  to  facilitate  its  sliding  along  the  ground,  and 
to  enable  it  to  rise  with  readiness  upon  the  rollers,  which  were 
ro'itim:;i]ly  placed  before  it  by  labourers  just  in  front,  while 
others  following  behind  gathered  them  up  when  the  bulky  mass 
had  passed  over  them.  The  motive  power  was  applied  in  front 
by  four  gangs  of  men  who  held  on  to  four  large  cables,  at 
v-hieii  they  pulled  by  uscans  of  small  ropes  or  straps  fastened 
to  them,  and  passed  under  one  shoulder  anil  over  the  other, 
an   arrangement  which  enablod   them  to  pull  by  weight 
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e  the  hind  part  of  tho 


as  much  us  by  muscular  strength,  as  the  annexed  figure  will 
phiiih  .-lion.  Tin'  ciiliU^  ;i|ip..';ir  to  Iillvu  been  ul'  ^rir;si  strength, 
nnd  are  fastened  carefully  to  four 
strong  projecting  pins:  two  near 
the  front,  two  at  the  back  part  of 
the  sledge,  by  a  knot  so  tied  that  it 
would  bo  sure  not  to  slip.  Finally, 
as  in  spite  of  the  rollers,  whoso  use 
in  diminishing  friction,  and  so  fa- 
cilitating progress,  was  evidently 
well  understood,  and  in  spite  of  the 
amount  of  force  applied  in  front,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  give 
the  first  impetus  to  so  great  a  mass, 
a  lever  was  skilfully  applied  behind  tc 

sle.lge  >lii;lilly,  iunl  so  propel  it  forward,  while  to  secure  a  souud 
and  firm  fulcrum,  wedges  of  wood 
were  inserted  between  the  lever  and 
tin:  ground.   The  greater powi 
lever  at  a  distance  from  the  fulcrum 
being  known,  ropes  were  attached  ^ 
to  its  upper  end,  which  could  not  "* 
otherwise  have  been  reached,  and  - 
the  lever  was  worked  by  means  of 

We  have  thus  unimpeachable    iraMport  (Kojunjiii>  P 
evidence  as  to  the  mode  whereby 

the  conveyance  of  huge  blocks  of  stone  along  level  ground 
was  effected.  But  it  may  be  further  asked,  how  were  tho 
blocks  raised  up  to  the  elevation  at  which  wa  find  them 
placed  ?  Upon  this  point  there  is  no  direct  evidence ;  but  the 
probability  is  that  they  wore  drawn  up  inclined  ways,  sloping 
gently  from  the  natural  ground  to  the  top  of  the  platforms. 
The  Assyrians  wcro  familiar  with  inclined  ways*  which  they 
used  almost  always  in  their  attacks  on  walled  places,  and  which 


'  The  "UnU"  of  Scripture  (2Klng<  lit.  32  ;  ]*  xvrll  33). 
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instructed  either  of  brick  or  stone*  Tbe 
'mi|>]<ivi'i1  1 1  n -111  ti>r  tli!' cti'vtition  of  1  urge 
.  Hocks;'  and  probably  in 
I  (lie   earlier  times  most 
Ss!iL<<^  nations  who  affected  mas- 
rchitecture  bad  re- 
...  .  _  to  the  Bame  simple 
W'  ~'\  •'  but  uneconomical  plan 

1  -iQ 


pulley 
pplied  to  this  pur- 


ran  of  a  bavrtllrf,  (howlng  a  pulhj  and  a 
warrior  culling  n  l.'jrkhl  1ri.n]  [I],'  mi]*' 
(after  Lajird). 


pose  later.  In  the  As- 
syrian sculptures  we  find 
no  application  of  either 
to  building,  and  no  in- 
stance at  nil  of  the  two 
in  combination.  Stillcnch 
appears  on  the  bas-reliefs 
separately — tbe  crane  em- 
ployed for  drawing  water 

from  theriTeraand  spread- 
ing it  over  tbe  lands*  tbe 
pulley  for  lowering  and 
raising    the    bucket  in 


Wo  must  conclude  from  these  facts  that  tho  Assyrians  bud 

made  considerable  advances  in  n  huiiical  knowledge,  and  were. 

in  fact,  acquainted,  more  or  less,  with  most  of  the  contrivance 
whereby  heavy  weights  have  commonly  been  moved  and  raised 
mining  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  We  have  also  evidence 
of  their  skill  in  the  mechanical  processes  of  shaping  pottery 


I  i>  the  iron  rcuonilile  supposition 
■  mfr;  /\  Mum-*  ^rumnniti  in  In-l.tui]. 
End  llicm  liv  u^ina  of  iliciiniil 
«  llio  reprotnlalion,  p.  213. 
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nnd  glass,  of  casting  and  embossing  metals,  and  of  cutting 
intaglios  upon  hard  stones.1  Thus  it  was  not  merely  in  tlio 
ruder  and  courser,  but  likewise  in  tlio  more  do  lien  to  processes, 
that  they  excelled.  Tlio  secrets  of  motnllui'L'V.  el'  dvehiLr. 
emimelliug,  inlaying,  gluss-1 il« living,  us  well  as  must  of  the  orili- 
imry  manufacturing  processed,  were  known  to  them.  In  nil  the 
common  arts  nnd  appliances  of  lift-,  they  must  ho  prunuuticcd 
at  least  on  a  par  with  the  Egyptians,  while  in  taste  they 
greatly  exceeded,  not  that  nation  only,  hut  all  the  Orientals, 
Their  "  high  art"  is  no  doubt  much  inferior  to  that  of  Greece ; 
but  it  liiis  real  merit,  tmd  is  most  remurkuble,  oonsid 'Hn^  the 
time  when  it  was  produced.  It  bus  grandeur,  rliguil  y,  boldness, 
slivngMi,  :nid  s<.]r,''limes  even  freedom  find  dolieu'-y  ;  it  is  honest 
and  painstaking,  unsparing  of  labour,  and  always  anxious  for 
truth.  Above  all,  it  is  not  lifeless  nnd  stationary,  like  the  art 
of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chinese,  but  progressive  and  aiming 
at  improvement,'  To  judge  by  the  advance  over  previous 
works  which  we  observe  in  the  sculptures  of  the  son  of  Esar- 
haddon,  it  would  seem  that  if  Assyria  had  not  been  assailed  by 
hiirbarie  enemies  about  bis  time,  she  might,  liuve  anticipated  by 
abovo  a  century  ibe  finished  excellence  of  the  Greeks. 
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CHAPTER  TII. 
MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

"  Whoso  arrows  are  sharp,  mid  all  their  bows  bemti  their  horses'  hoofs 
shall  In:  cuuaM  like  flint,  :nul  their  wheels  like  n  whirlwind."— Isaiah  x,  28. 

In  reviewing,  so  fur  as  our  materials  permit,  tlie  manners  and 
tustotns  <jf  the-  Assyrians,  it  will  bo  convenient  to  consider  sepa- 
rately tlieir  warlike  and  their  peaceful  usages.  Tiie  sculptures 
iimiisii  very  full  illustration  of  the  former,  while  on  the  latter 
they  throw  light  far  more  sparingly. 

The  Assyrians  fought  in  chariots,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot. 
Like  moat  undent  nations,  aa  the  Egyptians,1  the  Greeks  in  the 
heroic  times,'  the  Cannaiiites,3  the  Syrians,*  the  Jews  ami 
Israelites.1  the  Persians,"  the  Gauls,1  the  liritons,"  and  many 
ulln.T-,'  tin'  Assyriaiis  jji-i.'l'ufrijd  the  ehariot  as  most  honourahle, 
and  probably  as  most  safe.  Tin;  king  invariably  went  out  to 
war  in  n  chariot,  and  always  fought  from  it,  excepting  at  the 
siege  of  a  town,  when  he  occasionally  dismounted  and  shot  his 
arrows  on  foot.  The  chief  state-officers  and  other  personages  of 
high  rank  followed  the  same  practice.  Inferior  persons  served 
either  as  cavulry,  or  aa  foot-soldiers. 

The  Assyrian  war-chariot  is  thought  to  have  been  made  of 
wood.10  Like  the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian,  it  appears  to  have 
been  mounted  from  behind,  where  it  was  completely  open,  or 
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closed  only  by  menus  of  a  sliield,  which  (as  it  seems)  could  be 
hung  across  the  aperture.  It  was  completely  pnnulled  at  the 
sides,  and  often  highly  on 
various  illustrations  given 
two  in  number,  and  were 
placed  far  back,  at  or  verv 
near  the  extreme  end  of 
the  body.sothat  the  weight 

pressed.  ci>nsi<Ier;ibly  upon 
the  pole,  as  waa  the  case 
also  in  Egypt"  They  had 
remarkably  broad  felloes, 
thin  and  delicate  spokes, 
and  small  or  moderate- 
sized  axles.  The  number  of  (he  spokes  was  either  six  or  eight. 
The  felloes  appear  to  have  been  formed  of  three  distinct  circles 
of  wood,  the  middle  one  being  the  thinnest,  and  the  outer  one 


No.  L  Chiriot-whetl  of  the  early  period       So.  II,  Chariot-wheel  of  the  middle  period. 


far  the  thickest  of  the  three.  Sometimes  these  circles  were  fast- 
ened together  externally  by  bands  of  metal,  hatchet-shaped.  In 
one  or  two  instances  wo  find  the  outermost  circle  divided  by 
cross- burs,  as  if  it  had  been  composed  of  four  different  pieces. 


11  WIlktuoD,  Atdemt  B&p"™",  '"'  I  «lc-t™  ™  pl"=ed  .bout  midway  in 
Series,  vol.  i.  p.  943.    In  llm  (5  reek  ami  I  the  body. 
Komao  chariot!,  on  the  contrary,  the  | 


imented,  as  will  bo  seen  from  the 
in  this  chapter.    The  wheels  were 
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ncTiipinnnlly  there  is  a  fourth  circle,  whieli  seems  to  reprint  a 
luetal  tire  outside  the  felloe,  whereby  it  was  guarded  from 
injury.    This  tire  is  either  plain  or  ornamented. 

  The  wheels  were  attnclied 

to  an  axle-tree,  about  which 
they  revolved,  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  body  was  placed 
directly  upou  the  axle-tree 
and  upon  the  pole,  without 
the  intervo n Him  of  any  splines. 
The  pole  started  from  the 
middlo  of  the  axle-tree,  and, 
passing  beluw  the  flour  of  the 
body  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
thence  commonly  curved  up- 
wards till  it  had  risen  to 
about  half  the  height  of  the  body,  when  it  was  again  horizontal 
for  a  while,  onee  more  curving  upwards  at  the  end.  It  usually 
1 1 -nii  in  lit  rd  in  jiii  iirnwuM)!.  which  was  somct  iiiiori  tin;  bead  of  an 


htnl  period. 


animal — a  bull,  a  horse,  or  a  duck — sometimes  a  more  elaborate 
mid  complicated  work  of  art.  Now  and  then  the  pole  coulimird 
level  with  the  bottom  of  the  body  till  it  had  reached  its  full 
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projt-rlioti,  and  then  rose  suddenly  to  tlic  height  of  the  top  of 
the  chariot.  It  was  often  strengthened  by  one  or  more  thin 
burs,  probably  of  metal,  which  united  it  to  the  upper  part  of 
tlio  chariot-fro ut." 

Chariots  were  drawn  either  by  two  or  three,  never  by  four, 
horses.  They  seem  to  have  had  but  a  single  pule.1  Where 
three  liurso.j  were  used,  one  must  therefore,  have  been  attached 
merely  by  a  rope  or  thong,  like  the  side  horses  of  I  In;  Greeks.5 
and  can  scarcely  have  been  of  much  service,  for  drawing  the 
vehicle.  He  seems  lightly  regarded  as  a  supernumerary,  in- 
tended to  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  others,  should  either  Lc  dis- 
abled by  a  wound  or  accident.3  it  is  mil  casv  to  determine  frtnti 
III'-  sculptures  hoiv  tin-  two  draught  horses  Here  attached  to  the 
polo.  Where  chariots  are  represented  without  horses,  we  find 
indeed  tliut  they  have  idways  a  eross-liur  ur  yoke;1  but  "here 
horses  are  represented  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  chariot,  the  cross- 
bar commonly  di-appears  idLugclher.  Il  would  seem  that  tho 
Assyrian  artists,  despairing  ijf  tln-ir  ability  to  (-''present  the  voke 
properly  when  it  was  presented  to  tho  eye  endwise,  preferred, 
lor  the  most  part,  suppressing  it  wholly  to  rendering  it  in  an 
unsatisfactory  ni  an  uer.  Probably  a  yoke  did  really  in  every  ease 
puss  over  the  shoulders  of  tile  two  draught  horses,  and  was 
fastened  by  straps  to  tho  collar  which  is  always  seen  round 
their  necks. 

These  yokes,  or  cross-bars,  were  of  various  kinds.  Sometimes 
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they  appear  to  have  consisted  of  a  more  slight  circular  bar, 
prububly  of  inctiil.  which  pa-scd  fliroogb  the  pole,*  sometimes  of 
a  thicker  spar,  through  which  the  pole  itself  passed.  In  this 
latter  caso  the  extre- 

ally    adorned  with 

headsof  animals.  The 

most  common  kind  of 

yoke  exhibits  adouble 

somblo  a  species  of 
bow  unstrung.  Now 

h  restmd)  aa'^  ^''en  Q  sPc(!'m(!u 
is  found  very  euriou^lv 
complicated,  hem:;  formed  of  it  bar  curved  strongly  at  cither 
end,  and  exhibiting  along  its  course  four  other  distinct  curva- 
tures having  opposite  to  thera  apertures  resembling  eyes,  with 
au  upper  and  a  lower  eyelid.    It  has  Leon  t 


«d  t 


and  that  to  each  of 
the  four  eyes  (if  nan) 
there  was  n  steed  at- 
tached;' but,  as  110 
representation  of  a 
i'liir-hurse  chariot  has 
been  found,  this  sug- 
gestion must  1)0  re- 

s'ible.  The  probability 
seems  to  bo  that  this  yoke,  like  the  others,  was  for  two  horses, 
on  whoso  necks  it  rested  at  the  points  marked  b  b,  the  aper- 
tures (e  c  r.  c)  K  ing  thus  on  either  sido  of  the  animals'  necks, 
and  furnishing  the  menus  "hereby  tiie  yoke  was  fastened  to  the 

■  s™  IhG  pole  ending  in  n  tmnrt  fi«d  j      ■  BoMt,  Jfmummi  dt  Saw,  vol.  r. 


til  rnr>-|-l  villi.'  (Kuyu:ijiU. 
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collar.  It  is  just  possible  that  WO  hffre  in  the  sculptures  of  tile 
later  period  n  representation  of  the  extremities  (d  d)  of  this 


kind  of  yoke,  since  in  tliern  a  curious  curve  appears  sometimes 
on  the  lu.'ck-  (if  chariot-horsos,  just  above  the  upper  end  of  tho 

Assyrian  chariots  are  exceedingly  short;  but,  apparently, 
they  must  have  been  of  a  considerable  width.  They  contain 
two  persons  at  the  least ;  and  this  number  is  often  increased  to 
three,  and  sometimes  even  to  four.  The  warrior  who  fights  from 


a  chariot  is  nece.^irily  atti'iided  by  his  charioteer;  am),  where 
ho  is  a  king,  or  a  personngo  of  high  importance,  ho  is  nccom- 
pimii'd  by  :i  socimii  jitteiiihiit,  who  in  biLllkf-sivnes  itlwuys  bears 
a  shield,  with  which  he  guards  the  person  of  his  master.  Some- 


T  Sco  below,  ami  compare  Iho  tcprcacnui [ion  of  Sorgoa's  chariot,  p.  294, 
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times,  though  rarely,  four  persona  are  seen  in  a  chariot— the 
kiiifT  or  ohh.-l',  the  clmriotcer,  and  two  guards,  who  protect  the 
monarch  on  either  side  with  i-i rrru In ]■  shields  or  targes."  Tlir> 
charioteer  is  always  stationed  by  the  side  of  tho  warrior,  not  (na 
frequently  with  the  Greeks')  behind  him.  The  guards  stand 
behind,  and,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  chariot,  must  have 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  keeping  their  places.  They  are 
evidently  forced  to  lean  backwards  from  want  of  room,  and 
would  probably  have  often  fallen  out,  had  they  not  grasped  with 
one  hand  a  ropo  or  strap  firmly  fixed  to  the  front  of  the 
vehicle. 10 

There  are  two  principal  types  of  chariots  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  earlier  and  the 


later."  The  earlier  are  comparatively  low  nnd  short.  The 
wheels  are  sis-spoked,  and  of  small  diameter.  The  body  is 
plain,  or  only  ornamented  by  a  border,  nnd  is  rounded  in  front, 
like  tho  Egyptian  1  and  the  classical  chariots.1  Two  quivers  aro 


'  Bolls,  Mmamriit  ,/<-  .v;».rc.  vo 

plss. 

■  JJi,-(i.™jj-j  «/ JalijmYw,  vol.  i 
101,379,  it 
'■  Sec  Mr.  Uyirf'i  Uatmeni,, 


to  the  lima  of  Surpon.  Sennichtrib, 


rarely,  >  ch.riot  of  the  uUl  Ivpo 
■t  with  in  the  second  period.  (Sec 
rd,   Muuamtnti   uf  JVucm/i,  2nd 


'  Wilkinson,  Anoteni 
Stilts,  toL  i.  p.  315. 

■  Smith's  Dictimnnj 
pp.  37S,  370,  2nd  ed. 
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t  tlio  side  of  the  body,' 
a' spear,  commonly  fashioned  into  the  shape  of  a  hnman  head, 
occupies  the  upper  comer  at  the  buck.  From  the  front  of  the 
body  to  the  further  end  of  the  pole,  which  is  generally  patterned 
nnd  terminates  in  the  bead  and  neck  of  a  bull  or  a  duck,  es- 
t'-nrl-!  iin  ornamented  structure,  thi  night  to  have  In -en  of  linen  or 
silk  stitched  upon  a  frit  men  ork  of  wood,'  which  is  very  conspi- 
cuous in  the  representations.  A  shield  commonly  hangs  behind 
these  chariots,  perhaps  eluding  the  entrance;  and  a  standard  is 
sometimes  fixed  in  them  towards  ihe  front,  connected  with  the 
end  of  the  polo  by  a  rope  or  bar.* 

The  later  chariots  are  loftier  and  altogether  larger  than  the 


3 


No.  n.  injilu 


of  Ihe  later  period  (Kojunjik). 


earlier.  The  wheel  is  eight-spoked,  and  reaches  as  high  as  the 
shoulders  of  the  horses,  which  implies  a  diameter  of  about  fivo 
feet.  The  body  rises  a  foot,  or  rather  mure,  above  this ;  and  the 
ridels  thus  from  their  elevated  position  command  tin;  whole 
ki[t!r-]ield.    The  body  is  not  rounded,  hot  made  square  in 


Egypt  (WilkJmoo,  vol.  i.  p.  346). 

*  IjLVJini.  Xincrrtl  mil  its  ltem>luK 
Vol.  li.  p.  350.  Auotlirr  coqjntun  I 
that  Ihe  oniomenl  iniiueMion  ii  railly 


uiutkLll^l  in  tK-npKlii?,  wtuilil  hool.lipiL 
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front;  it  has  no  quivers  attached  to  it  externally,  l>nt  has,  in- 
stead, a  [.injection  nt  one,  or  both,  of  the  corners,  which  seems 
to  have  served  as  uu  arrow-case.5  This  projection  is  commonly 
patterned,  as  is  in  many  cases  the  entire  body  of  the  chariot, 
though  sometimes  the  ornamentation  is  confined  to  an  elegant 
hut  somewhat  scant  y  border.  The  polos  arc  plain,  not  patterned, 
^imi'tinif.-.  however,  u-rmiiiKtiiig  in  the  head  of  a  horse;  there 
is  ne  ornamental  framework  connecting  tlt.-m  with  the  chariot 
but  in  its  stead  we  seo  a  thin  bar,  attached  to  which,  either 
above  or  beloiv,  there  is  in  must  instances  a  loop,  whereto  we 
may  suppose  that  the  reins  were  occasionally  fastened.'  No 
shield  is  suspended  behind  these  chariots ;  but  we  sometimes 
observe  an  embroidered  drapery  banking  over  the  back,  in  a 
way  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  were  closed  behind, 
at  any  rate  by  a  cross-bar. 

The  trappings  of  the  chariot-horses  belonging  to  the  two 
periods  are  mil  very  different.  They  consist  principally  of  a 
liea<!~la:l,  enllar,  ii  liiviist-iiiiriineiit,  and  a  f'trt  of  bilge  tassel 
pendant  at  the  horse's  side.    Tho  headstall  was  formed  coni- 
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monly  of  three  straps :  one  was  attached  to  the  bit  at  either 
end,  and  passed  behind  the  ears  over  the  neck  ;  another,  which 
wns  joined  to  this  above,  encircled  tin:  smallest  part  of  the 
neck  ;  while  a  third,  crossing  tho  first  at  right  angles,  was  car- 
ried round  the  forehead  and  the  cheek-bones.8  At  the  point 
where  the  first  and  second  joined,  or  a  little  in  front  of  this, 
rose  frequently  a  waving  plume,  or  a  crest  composed  of  three 
hiijru  tiisselB,  one  above  another;  while  nt  the  intersection  of 
the  second  and  third  was  placed  a  rosette  1  or  other  suitable 
ornament.  The  first  strap  was  divided  where  it  approached  the 
bit  into  two  or  three  smaller  straps,  which  won:  attached  to  the 
bit  in  different  places.  A  fourth  strap  sometimes  passed  across 
tho  nose  from  the  point  where  the  first  strap  subdivided.  All 
tho  straps  were  frequently  patterned ;  the  bit  was  sometimes 
shape;!  into  an  animal  form  ; 10  and  streamers  occasionally  flouted 
from  tho  nodding  plume  or  crest  which  crowned  the  heads  of 
the  war-steeds. 

The  collar  is  ordinarily  represen 
passing  round  the  neck,  not  at  the  1 
but  considerably  higher  up,  almost  n 
and  the  cheek-bone.  Sometimes  it  i 
often  it  narrows  greatly  as  it  approat 
It  is  generally  patterned,  and  appear 
leathern  hand.    It  is  impossible  to 

elaborate  representations  of  the  fast 

tures  seem  to  append  to  the  collar  one  or  more  patterned  straps, 
which,  passing  round  the  horse's  belly  immediately  behind  the 
fore  legs,  served  to  keep  it  in  place,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  probably  reganled  as  ornamental ;  hut  under  the  later 
];in<rs  tln-Ho  belly-bands  wero  either  reduced  to  a  single  strap, 
ir  else  dispensed  with  altogether. 
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The  breast -ornament,  consists  iwiintmly  of  a  fringe,  more  or 
less  complicated.  The  simplest  form,  which  is  that  of  the  roost 
ancient  times,  exhibits  n  patterned  strap  with  a  single  row  of  long 
tassels  pendant  from 
it,  as  in  the  untiexed 
representation.  At  a 
later  date  we  find  a 
double,  and  even  a 
triple  row  of  tassels.' 

The  pendant  side- 
ornament  is  a  very 
conspicuous  portion  of 
the  trappings.  It  is 
attached  to  the  collar  either  by  a  long  straight  strap,  or  by  a 
circular  band  which  falls  on  either  side  of  the  neck.  The  upper 
I'Xtrt'iuity  is  (il'k-n  siiiipi.nl  into  the  ftinu  uf  an  animal's  head,  below 
wliieh  comes  most 
commonly  a  circle 
or  disk,  ornamented 
with  a  rosette,  a  Mal- 
tese cross,  a  winged 
bull,  or  other  sacred 
emblem,  while  below 
the  circlo  hang  huge 
tassels  in  a  single  row 

raiigeil  in  several  rows. 
In  the  sculptures  of 
Cuiioi-bonc  proiecfd  by  clothing ;  —  ?  .  Sargoa  at  Khoreabad, 

the  (jihscIh  of  both  the 
breast  and  side  omamenU  were  coloured,  the  tinta  being  in 
must  cases  alternately  red  and  blue.' 

Occasionally  the  chariot-horses  were  covered  from  the  ears 
almost  to  the  tail  with  rich  cloths,  mn^nificiTitly  embroidered 
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over  their  whole  surface.1  These  cloths  encircled  the  neck, 
which  they  closely  fitted,  and,  foiling  on  either  side  of  the  body, 
were  then  kept  in  place  by  means  of  ft  broad  strap  round  the 
rump  and  a  girth  under  the  belly.* 

A  simpler  style  of  clothing  chariot-horses  is  found  towards 
the  close  of  the  later  period,  where  we  observe,  below  the  collar, 


a  sort  of  triplo  breast-plate,  and  over  the  rest  of  the  body  a 
plain  cloth,  square  cut,  with  flaps  descending  at  the  arms  and 
quarters,  which  is  secured  in  its  place  by  three  narrow  straps 
fastened  on  externally.1    The  earlier  kind  of  clothing  has  the 


occurs  equally  nn  unclothed  homes  of  the 
early  period.   (See  the  representation  on 

*  *  The  third  strap  here  Si  on  the  hack, 
just  abore  the  quarters.  It  is  difficult 
to  sec  how  ll  could  have  been  of  anjr 

VOL.  L  2  B 


•  sec  Mr.  laird's  Monuments.  1st 
Series,  PI.  2S  ;  or  his  M  unj  ,U  £?- 

UrlV.  V[h|.  li.  (,pn.  p.  flfiQ. 

1  -Mr.  lijaid  speaks  of  three  straps, 
one  or  which  "  passed  round  the  breast" 
(.V,'n<-rr*  and  ill  Banam,,  toI.  ii.  p.  355)  ■ 
but  the  breast-strap,  to  which  he  alludes, 
has  uo  conneiion  with  the  cloths,  and 
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nppenrance  of  being  for  ornament ;  but  Ibis  looks  as  if  it  was 
meant  solely  for  protection. 

Besides  the  trappings  already  notieed,  the  Assyrian  ehariot- 
horses  bad  frequently  strings  of  bends  suspended  round  their 
nci'l;s,  betwenn  tho  ears  and  the  collar;  they  liail  also,  not  un- 
t'reqin.'titly,  tassels  or  bella  attached  to  different  parts  of  the 
lioad-tull ;  and  finally  they  had,  in  the  later  period,  most  com- 
monly, a  curious  ornament  upon  tho  forehead,  which  covered 
almost  the  whole  space  be- 
tween the  ears  and  tho  eyes, 
and  was  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  minute  Iwsses,  coloured, 
like  the  tassels  of  the  breast 
ornament,4  alternately  red 
and  blue. 

Each  horse  appears  to  have 
been  driven  by  two  reins7— 
one  attached  to  cither  end  of 
the  bit  in  the  ordinary  man- 
Bionic bit  (Nimnid).  nor,  and  rm'li  [liissnl  through 

a  ring  or  loop  in  the  harness, 
whereby  tin1  n-iii  was  h-'A  down  and  u  stronger  purchase  secured 
to  the  driver.    The  shape  of  the  hit  within  the  mouth,  if  we  may 


icli  mi*!!  whrrc  then1  «n 
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judge  by  the  single  instance  of  an  actual  bit  which  remains  In 
ua,  bore  a  near  resemblance  to  the  modern  snaffle.  Externally 


tlic  bit  was  lnrirc.  ami  in  most  casus  clumsy 
c-x.tL-n-liii.tr  across  the  "bole  side  of  the 
horse's  face,  commonly  resembling  a 
double  axe-head,  or  a  hammer.  Occa- 
sionally the  shape  was  varied,  the  hatchet 
or  hammer  being  replaced  by  forms 
similar  to  those  annexed,  or  by  the  figure 
of  a  horse  at  full  gallop."  The  rein 
seems,  in  the  early  times,  to  havo  been 
attached  about  midway  in  the  cross- 
bar,* while  afterwards  it  became  usual  to 
attach  it  near  the  lower  eDd.'°  This 
latter  arrangement  was  probably  found 
to  increase  tho  power  of  the  driver. 


■t  of  cross-bill1 


The 
■railed  i 


rmg-n 


i  unknown  to 
the  Assyrians,  or  disapproved  by  them. 
Tho  driving-reins  were  separate,  not 
stitched  or  buckled  together,  and  were 
held  in  the  two  linnds  separately.  The 
right  hand  grasped  the  reins,  whatever 
their  number,  which  were  attached  at 
the  hW  right  cheeks,  while  the  left  ,/»',.,,.,,.«__,,„„ 

hand  performed  the  same  nmVc  with  the 
*  Supra,  p.  «S.     *  Ai  in       a,  3,  ind  t,  aba™. 
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remaining  reins.  The  charioteer  urged  his  horses  onward  with 
a  powerful  whip,  having  a  short  handle,  and  a  thick  plaited  or 
twisted  lash,  attached  like  tho  lash  of  a  modern  iior.-i-whip, 
sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  a  loop,  and  often  subdivided 
at  tho  end  into  two  or  throo  tails. 

Chariot-horses  were  trained  to  three  paces,  a  walk,  a  trot,  and 
a  gallop.   In  battle-pieces  they  are  commonly  represented  at 


full  speed,  in  marches  trotting,  in  processions  walking  in  a 
stately  manner.  Their  manes  were  frequently  hogged,"  though 
more  commonly  they  lay  on  the  neck,  falling  (apparently)  upon 
either  side  indifferently.  Oc- 
casionally a  portion  ouly  was 
hogged,  while  the  greater  part 

dition.1  Tho  tail  was  uncut, 
und  generally  almost  swept  the 
ground,  but  was  confined  by  a 
string  or  riband  tied  tightly 
Mode  of  tying  bona'  Wi»  (Kojunjik).  around  it  about  midway.  Some- 
times, more  especially  in  the 
later  sculptures,  the  lower  half  of  the  tail  is  plaited  and  tied  up 
into  a  loop  or  bunch,'  according  to  the  fashion  wliii  h  prevails  in 
the  present  day  through  most  parts  of  Turkey  and  Persia. 


"  See  Iiynd'a  Jfawmmii,  1st  Series,  Pis.  14,  23.  &e.  '  L»j-.rd,  PI.  T2. 

'  See  the  woudcuH,  pp.  411  Boil  416. 
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The  warrior  who  fonght  from  ft  chariot  was  sometimes  merely 
dressed  in  a  tunic,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  belt;  sometimes, 
however,  he  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  very  like  the  Egyptian,'  con- 
sisting of  a  sort  of  sliirt  covered  with  small  plates  or  scales  of 
metal.  This  shirt  reached  at  least  as  low  as  tin?  knees,  beneath 
which  the  chariot  itself  was  suffieient  protection.  It  had  short 
sleeves,  which  covered  the  shoulder  and  upper  part  of  the  arm, 
hut  left  the  elbow  and  fore-arm  quite  undefended.*  The  chief 
weapon  of  the  warrior  was  the  bow,  which  is  always  seen  in  his 
hands,  usually  w  ith  the  arrow  upon  the  string ;  he  wears,  besides, 
a  short  sword,  suspended  at  his  left  side  by  a  strap,  and  he  has 
commonly  a  sjiear  within  his  reach ;  but  we  never  see  him  using 
either  of  these  weapons.  He  either  discharges  his  arrows  against 
the  toe  from  the  standing-board  of  his  chariot,  or,  commanding 
the  charioteer  to  halt,  descends,  and,  advancing  a  few  stops 
before  his  horses'  beads,  takes  a  surer  and  more  deadly  aim  from 
terra  firmtr.  In  this  case  his  attendant  defends  him  from  mis- 
siles by  extending  in  front  of  him  a  shield,  which  lie  holds  in 
his  left  hand,  while  at  the  same  time  he  makes  ready  to  repel 
any  close  assailant  by  means  of  a  spear  or  sword  grasped  firmly 
in  his  right.  The  warriors  face  and  arms  are  always  bare; 
sometimes  the  eutiro  head  is  undefended,'  though  more  com- 
monly it  has  the  protection  of  a  helmet.  This,  however,  is 
without  a  vixor,  and  does  not  often  so  much  as  cover  the  ears. 
In  some  few  instances  only  is  it  furnished  with  flaps  or  lappets ; 
which,  where  they  exist,  seem  to  be  made  of  metal  scales,  and, 
falling  over  the  shoulders,  entirely  conceal  the  cars,  the  back  of 
the  head,  the  neck,  and  even  the  chill." 

The  position  occupied  by  chariots  in  the  military  system  of 
.Assyria  is  indicated  in  several  passages  of  Scripture,  and  dis- 
tinctly noticed  by  many  of  the  classical  writers.  When  Isaiah 
began  to  warn  his  countrymen  of  the  miseries  in  store  for  them 


llrrfUun,  vol.  ii.  ]>  and  compam 
III,,  -mil-  ivrlT,  r-  ,li.. ■<,;,/  Kj.j^iua,  1st 
8eri«,  vol.  i.  ]>.  331 
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at  tbe  hands  of  tho  now  enemy  "Inch  first  attacked  Judiea  in 
his  day,  he  described  them  as  a  people  "  whose  arrows  were 
sharp,  and  all  their  bona  bent,  whose  horses*  hoofs  should  be 
counted  like  flint,  aud  their  wheels  like  it  whirlwind.'"  When, 
in  after  days  he  was  commissioned  to  raise  their  drooping 
courage  bv  assuring  them  that  they  would  escape  Sennacherib, 
who  lind  angered  God  by  liis  pride,  he  noticed,  as  one  special 
provocation  of  Jehovah,  that  monarch's  confidence  in  "the  mul- 
titude of  his  chariots."  "  Nabum  again,  having  to  denounce  tile 
approaching  downfall  of  the  haughty  nation,  declares  that  God  is 
"against  her,  and  will  burn  her  chariots  in  the  smoke."'  In 
the  fabulous  account  which  (  Resins  cave  of  the  origin  of  Assyrian 
greatness,  the  war-chariots  of  Kiuiis  were  represented  as 
amounting  to  nearly  eleven  thousand, '''  while  thus..'  of  liis  wile 
and  successor,  Semiramis,  were  estimated  at  the  extravagant 
number  of  a  hundred  thousand  !  "  Ctesias  further  stated  that 
the  Assyrian  chariots,  even  at  this  early  period,  were  armed  with 
scythes,  a  statement  cent  indicted  by  Xenophon,  who  ascribes 
this  invention  to  the  Persians,"  and  one  which  receives  no  con- 
firmation from  the  monuments.  Amid  all  this  usuggertiUon  and 
inventiveness  one  may  still  tmco  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
war-chariots  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  Assyrians  from  a  very 
ancient  dale,  while,  from  other  notices  we  may  gather  that  they 
continued  to  bo  reckoned  an  important  arm  of  the  military 
service  to  tho  very  end  of  tho  Empire.' 

Next  to  the  war-chariots  of  the  Assyrians  we  must  place  their 
cavalry,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  scarcely  less  importance 
in  their  wars,  Ctesias,  who  amid  all  his  exaggerations  shows 
diiiipscs  of  some  real  kuuwh  dge  of  I  he  ancient  condition  of  the 
Assyrian  people,  makes  the  number  of  the  horsemen  in  their; 
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iiriiiii'S  always  Lrrc-iitly  exci-ed  that  of  the  chariots.-  The  writer 
of  tlie  Jiook  of  Judith  gives  Holoferuos  lli.UOU  h.  use-art 'hers,3 
mill  l^.ckii-i  seem-  In  >i»;;ik  of  ull  tlie  '■  desirable  young  men"  09 
'■  hursenicn  riding  U|u>n  horses.'' '  Tin:  sculptures  show  uu  the 
whole  n  considerable  excess  of  cavalry  over  chariots,  thinigh  the. 
piepMndcrauce  is  uut  uniformly  exhibited  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent periods. 

During  the  time  of  the  Upper  dynasty,  cavalry  ;ippcur  to  have 
been  but  little  used.  T  i  gl  at  h-pi  loser  1.  in  the  whole  of  his  Ion;; 
Inwi'iptiiii:  has  not  a  s:iil'!o  nifiitinii  til"  them,  though  he  spenks 
of  his  chariots  continually.  In  the  sculptures  of  Asshur-izir-pal, 
the  father  of  the  I! luck-Obelisk  king,  while  chariots  abound, 
horsemen  occur  only  in  rare  instances.  Afterwards,  under 
Saigon  and  Sennacherib,  we  notice  a  great  change  in  this 
respect.  The  chariot  comes  to  be  almost  confined  to  the  king, 
while  horsemen  are  frequent  iti  the  battle  scenes. 

In  the  first  period  the  horses'  trappings  consisted  of  a  head- 
stall, a  collar,  and  one  or  more  strings  of  heads.  The  headstall 
was  somen  hat  heavy,  closely  resembling  that  of  the  chariot- 
given.11  It  had  the  same  heavy  nxe-shnped  bit,  the  same 
arrangement  of  straps,  and  nearly  the  sumo  ornamentation, 
The  only  marked  dillereneo  was  the  omission  of  the  crest  or 
pltimo,  with  its  occasional  iiceoiopaomiciit  of  streamers.  The 
collar  was  very  peculiar.  It  consisted  of  a  broad  flap,  probably 
of  leather,  shaped  almost  like  a  half-moon,  which  wis  placed  mi 
the  neck  about  halfway  between  the  ears  and  the  withers,  and 
thence  depended  over  the  breast,  where  it  was  broadened  out 
and  ornamented  by  laip.'  dio-.'pin;;  labels.  Occasionally  the 
collar  was  plain,"  but  more  often  it  was  elaborately  patterned. 
Sometimes  pomegranates  hung  from  it,  alternating  with  the 
tassels.' 

The  cavalry  soldiers  of  this  period  ride  without  any  saddle* 
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Their  legs  and  feet  are  hare,  and  their  seat  is  very  remarkable. 
Instead  of  allowing  their  legs  to  hang  naturally  down  the  horses' 
filler),  (licv  ilr:iw  them  ni>  (ill  their  kiu.e-  isr-;  mi  a  live!  with 
their  chargers'  bucks,  the  object  (apparently)  bring  to  obtain  a 
firm  seat  by  pressing  the  base  of  the  horse's  neck  between  the 
two  knees.  The  naked  legs  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  obtain  the  fullest  and  freest  play  of  tho  muscles  lo 
escape  the  inconveniences  of  a  full. 

The  chief  weapon  of  the  cavalry  at  this  time  is  tho  bow. 
Sword  and  shield  indeed  are  worn,  but  in  no  instance  do  we  see 
them  used.  Cavalry  soldiers  are  either  archers  or  more  attend- 
ants who  are  without  weapons  of  offence.  One  of  these  latter 
)Lee:m:-vi;i]i-f  eneh  horse-archer  in  battle,  for  tho  purpose  of  hold- 
ing and  guiding  his  steed  whilo  he  discharges  his  arrows.  The 
attendant  wears  a  skull-cap  and  a  plain  tunic ;  the  archer  has 
an  embroidered  tunic,  a  belt  to  which  Jiis  sword  is  attached,  and 
one  of  the  ordinary  pointed  helmets. 

In  the  second  period  the  cavalry  consists  in  part  of  archers,  in 
part  of  speormon.  Unarmed  attendants  are  no  longer  I'uimd, 
both  spearmen  nnii  archers  appearing  to  be  able  to  manage  their 
own  horses.  Saddles  have  now  como  into  common  uso :  they 
consist  of  a  simple  cloth,  or  flap  of  leather,  which  is  either  cut 
square,  or  shaped  somewhat  like  the  saddle-cloths  of  our  own 
cavalry.'  A  singlo  girth  benentji  the  belly  is  their  ordinary 
fastening  ;  but  sometimes  they  are  further  secured  by  means  of 
a  strap  or  band  passed  round  the  breast,  and  a  few  instances 
occur  of  n  second  strap  passed  round  the  quarters.  The  breast- 
strap  is  generally  of  a  highly  ornamonted  character.  The  head- 
stall of  this  period  is  not  unlike  the  earlier  one,  from  which  it 
differs  chiefly  in  having  a  crest,  and  also  u  forehead  ornament 
composed  of  a  number  of  small  bosses.    It  has  likewise  com- 


,1  Yn.l.  f:,T  :!.)■ 
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Mddla.  (.lajni,  A*w™™<«.  Is!  Scrim. 
PI.  U4(  Holm,  J/oni™iJ,  toL  ii.  I'll  8?, 
SB,  54,  03,  It.) 
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monly  a  strap  across  tho  nose,  but  none  under  the  cheek-bones. 
It  is  often  richly  ornamented,  particularly  with  rosettes,  bells, 
and  tassel  e. 10 


The  old  pendant  collar  is  replaced  by  one  encircling  the  neck 
about  halfway  up,  or  is  sometimes  dispensed  with  altogether. 
Where  it  occurs,  it  is  generally  of  uniform  width,  and  is  orna- 


Slountai  spearman  of  the  time  of  Sorgon. 


niented  with  rosettes  or  tassels.  Xo  conjecture  has  been  formed 
of  any  use  which  either  form  of  collar  could  serve ;  and  tho 
probability  is  that  they  were  intended  solely  for  ornament. 

A  great  change  is  observable  in  the  sculptures  of  the  second 
period  with  respect  to  the  dress  of  the  riders.  The  cavalry 
soldier  is  now  completely  clothfiil,"  with  the  exception  of  his 


"  See  the  "  Head  nf  an  Assyrian  I  "  A  few  imtinwf  occur  "hen  the 
Horec,"  on  p.  331,  and  Hie  "Groom  and  legs  are  nil]  naked,  more  Lilly  in 
Horaei,"  p.  350.  J  K>rgon'l  KOlpEnia  (I-ajnrd,  Ifunumml.i, 
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two  nrms,  which  are  bare  from  a  little  below  tbe  shoulder.  He 
"tuts  mo6t  commonly  u  tunic  which  ti'j)  lum  clu=ek  about  the 
lio-iy,  but  bdon  the  waist  expands  into  n  loose  kilt  or  petticoat, 
very  iniicb  longer  behinil  tliun  in  front,  nlucli 
is  sumctiiiHt  patterned,  a:nl  always  tcnninatfS 
in  a  fringe.  Round  his  waist  he  i  .-  u  broad 
belt;  and  another,  of  inferior  width,  from 
which  a  &no;d  bangH,  passes,  over  bin  lelt 
shoulder.1  His  legs  are  em-aspd  in  a  chi60- 
fittinf;  pantaluon  or  trouscr,  over  which  In; 
Kinrs  a  laced  boot  or  gnmr.  which  generally 
reaches  Hourly  to  (lie  knee,  though  Kouictin  ci 
it  only  covers  nliout  half  the  calf.  This  cos- 
tume, which  is  first  found  in  the  time  of  Sargon, 
ami  01  nit) linos  to  th>'  rci^n  of  Assliiir-bani-jml,  Erijirlnnklon's  (■(ill, 
may  ] tri.;|n ■  il j'  be  regarded  ns  t.lic  regular  cavalry  uniform  under 
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liltitig  the  ivbilij  body,  cijiiijiD.-'jil  apparently  of  a  coat  of  mail, 
leather  or  felt  breeches,  uiui  a  high  greave  or  jack-boot.  The 
wearers  of  this  costume 'lire  spearmen  or  archers  indiiTenntly. 
The  former  carry  a  long  weapon,  which  has  generally  it  rather 
small  head,  and  is  grasped  low  down  the  shaft.  The  how  of  tlie 
latter  is  either  r  -u ml-ji rt-tiL-tl  "r  angular,  and  sec  in-  to  lie  net  more 
than  fuur  feet  in  length ;  the  arrows  measure  less  tluin  three 
feet,  and  are  slung  in  a  quiver  at  the  archer's  back.  Both 
spearmen  and  archers  cnmnonly  curry  swuriU,  wliieh  are  hung 
on  tho  left  side,  in  a  diagonal,  or  sometimes  nearly  in  a  hori- 
zontal, position.  In  some  few  cases  the  spearman  is  also  an 
archer,  and  carries  his  bowou  his 
right  arm,  apparently  as  a  reserve 
in  case  he  should  break  or  lose 
his  spear." 

The  seat  of  the  horseman  >a 
far  more  graceful  in  the  second 
than  in  the  fir.-t  pei-ind  ;  his  limbs 
appear  to  move  freely,  and  his 
mastery  over  his  horse  is  such 
that  he  needs  no  attendant.  The 
spearman  holds  the  bridle  in  his 
left  bund  ;  the  archer  boldly  lays 
it  upon  the  neck  of  his  steed, 
who  is  trained  either  lo  continue  his  charge,  or  to  stand  linn, 
while  a  steady  aim  is  taken. 

In  the  seulptares  of  the  son  and  successor  of  Esarhaddon,  the 
horses  of  tho  cavalry  carry  not  iinfreijiu-iitly,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  saddle  or  pad,  a  large  cloth  nearly  similar  10  that  worn 
sometimes  by  chariot-horses,  ot' which  a  represent;  it  ion  has  been 
id  ready  given.3  It  is  cut  square  with  two  drooping  lappets,  and 
covers  the  greater  part  of  the  body.  Occasionally  it  is  united 
to  a  sort  of  breastplate  which  protects  the  neck,  descend  lay- 
about halfway  down  the  chest.  The  material  may  he  supposed 
to  bavo  been  thick  felt  or  leather,  either  of  which  would  have 
been  a  considerable  protection  against  weapons. 


*  See  the  woodcut  ™  11.  42j. 
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While  the  cavalry  and  the  chariots  were  regarded  as  the  most 
important  portions  of  the  military  force,  and  wero  the  favourite 
services  with  the  rich  and 'powerful,  there  is  still  abundant 
reason  to  believe  that  Assyrian  armies,  like  most  others,1  con- 
sisted mainly  of  foot.  Ctesins  gives  Ninus  1,700,000  footmen 
to  210,000  horsemen,  and  10,600  chariots.1  Xenophon  con- 
trasts tlie  multitude  of  the  Assyrian  infantry  with  the  com- 
paratively scanty  numbers  of  the  other  two  services.1  Herodotus 
makes  the  Assyrians  serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  on  foot  only.7 
Tile  author  of  the  book  of  Judith  assigns  to  Holofernes  an 
infantry  force  ten  times  as  numerous  as  his  cavalry.8  The 
Assyrian  monuments  entirely  bear  out  the  general  truth 
involved  in  all  theso  assertions,  Blowing  us,  as  they  do,  at  least 
ten  Assyrian  warriors  on  foot  for  each  one  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  at  least  a  hundred  for  each  one  who  rides  in  a  chariot. 
However  terrible  to  the  foes  of  the  Assyrians  may  have  heen 
the  .-ilmck  of  their  chariots  and  the  impetuosity  of  their  horse- 
men, it  was  probably  to  the  solidity  of  the  infantry,1  to  their 
valour,  equipment,  anil  discipline,  that  the  empire  was  mainly 
indebted  for  its  long  series  of  victories. 

In  the  time  of  the  earliest  sculptures,  all  the  Assyrian  foot- 
soldiers  seem  to  have  worn  nearly  the  same  costume.  This 
consisted  of  a  short  tunic,  not  quite  reaching  to  the  knees,  con- 
fined round  the  waist  by  a  broad  belt,  fringed,  ami  generally 


ra  the  cavalry  rarely 


i'.Tinl  ],./i,m  it  »»!.'  little  mure  Ihan  a 

leas' thnn  tOi,  Doing  ot.lv  HK- 
t-cilj-Hfth  at  Arbrla  (An.  /■->/..  At. 
iii.  Alexander  tbe  Great,  who  Laid 
great  itrws  on  the  cavalry  service,  made 
the  proportion  in  bll  armlin  one-tilth, 
or  a  little  more  (ihnl.  i.  11  :  iii.  la.&c). 
It  is  only  "hen  races  ore  in  the  nomadic 
condition  tlmt  Its  relation  of  the  tiro 
arm"  is  inserted.  The  honliltifGcHflitB 
consisted  ntmo't  1 1 r.  l  v  ■■iri'.v.lrv.  n ||. I 
tin-  ScYlhinr.s  nt'iL.bil  liy  Hindis  lifi.l 
not  tt  footman  among  them,  (llerod. 


•  Ik  fttf.  Cyr.  li.  1,  £ 


rind,"  to  pirc  force  to  Ma  description, 
Luifni  its  due  nlqce  In  the  Assyrian 
nfamry,  of  which  be  says  s  "  They  shall 
»m««-ltb  speed,  ■wlnlyi  r,one  sbsll  1» 


c  lirtile  of  their  loins 
o  inlcbet  of  tbclr  sho. 
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opening  in  front,  together  with  a  pointed  helmet,  probably  of 
metal.  The  imn-,  lei:*,  mirk,  and  even  tin-  feel,  were  ordinarily 
bare,  although  these  last  had  sometimes  the  protection  of  a  very 
simple  sandal.    Swordsmen  used  a  small  .  . 

Etraight  sword  or  dagger  which  they  wore  1  1)1 

at  their  left  side  in  an  ornamenled  sheath,  ^=s^|3*A 
and  a  shield  which  was  either  convex  and  *T7YVni 
prohably  of  metal,  or  obiong-square  and  pcri«i,° 
composed  of  wicker-work.1    Spearmen  had 
shields  of  a  similar  shape  and  construction, 
and  carried  in  their  right  hands  a  short 
pike  or  javelin,  certainly  not  exceeding  five 
feet  in  length.    Sometimes,  hut  not  always, 
they  carried, besides  the  pike,  a  short  sword. 
Archers  had  rounded  bows  about  four  feet 
in  toglk  and  „„„„.  a  littlo  more  tlmn  SfJi0™,*,'"' 
three  feet  long.    Their  quivers,  which  were 
often  highly  ornamented,  hung  at  their  hacks,  either  over  the 
right  or  over  the  left  shoulder.    They  had  swords  suspended  at 


pcrlnl  (Hlmnd> 


tlieir  left  sides  by  a  cross-belt,  and  often  carried  maces,  probably 
of  bronze  or  iron,  which  bore  a  rosette  or  other  ornament  at  one 


1  Bound  ihMJs  or  lirgn  nrp  •!»  I  PL  29)  ; 
Owe  (Ujnni's  J&ummtf,  ]>t  Striw,  I 
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end,  ami  a  ring  or  strap  nt  the  other.  The  tunics  of  archers 
were  sometimes  elnliomtely  e inlmiidered ; 3  and  on  the  whole 
they  eeem  to  have  been  regarded  as  1  lie  Borer  of  the  foot- 
soldiery.  Generally  they  are  represented  in  pairs,  the  two  being 
in  most  eases  armed  nn<l  equipped  alike :  but,  oi  rationally,  oik; 
of  the  pair  acts  as  guard  while  the  other  takes  his  aim.  In  this 
cose  hoth  kneel  on  ono  knee,  mid  Iho  guard,  advancing  his  Inner 
wicker  sliichl.  protects  both  himself  and  his  comrade  from  mis- 
sili-s,  while  he  has  at  the  same  time  his  sword  drawn  1i>  repel  all 
hand-to-hand  assailants. 

In  the  early  part  o 
with  the  reign  of  Sargon,  the  difference  in  the  costumes  of  the 
becomes   much  more 

heavy-armed, 
?s.  The  light- 
fillet  or  band, 
or  patterned. 
?lt  which  sup- 
ay  are  wholly 
.'  Their  only 
'  the  scantiest 

dimensions,  beginning  at  the  iiuisl,  round  which  il  is  fastened 
by  a  broad  belt  or  pirdli',  ntnl  descending  little  more  than  liaHwav 
down  the  thigh.  In  its  make  it.  sometimes  closely  resembles  the 
tunic  of  the  first  period,1  but  more  often  it  has  the  peculiar 
pendant  ornament,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  Scotch 
phillibeg,"  and  which  will  be  here  given  that  .name.  It  is  often 
patterned  with  squares  and  grndines.    The  light-armed  archer 


*  ljijnrd,  Matvmtnit,  lit  Series.  11.  26.  I  period. 

"  Kwonlinicn  •torrrly  appear  us        1  Sm  Botttt,  Sfomminl  Jc  Sillier,  vol. 

W    Tln-.v  <*-cm<  .hiIv  in   t»«  mil  1.  PI.  61. 
inv*  in  ii.r -i.  -i  s.  i»]i.t.'  tlirv  unrlk  |      ■  ljiv«nl,  -V 

-nr.l.le    []u     s«(.nl-miii    ill    til.-    lint  vi.l.  ii.  y. 
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wears  the  slight 
sap  for  the  heel 


lias  iisiuilly  liiirci  fer-t ; 
Hnii'la!  of  iia--  period,  iv 

hell  in  place  by  two  or  three  strings  passed  across  tiie  instep. 
TIiiti.'  is  iidihiiiL'  I'fiiiiivkiilil.'  in  liis  ursns,  lvliit-li  n  -emblo  those 
of  the  preceding  period:  1ml  it  may  bo  observed  that,  while 
...  1..  •  I,   Iti  |n-nili  n-  ,rf,.-B  in  Li«  rylil  Imo  l  l»UiJ«i 

-t  I  nit.  «  liii'li  in  iipnn  tin?  string.  He  sliotils  either  kneeling  or  stand- 
ing,  generally  the  latter.  His  ordinary  position  is  in  tlio  van  of 
battle,  thongh  sometimes  a  portion  of  the  heavy-armed  troops 
preccdi!  him.''  He  has  no  shield,  and  is  not  protected  by  an 
alti  Tiiliiiit,"  thus  running  more  risk  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the 


mply  equipped  of  the  heavy  arehers  are  clothed 


confined  at  the  waist  by 
belt  of  the  ordinary  chnracter. 
Their  feet  have  in  most  instances 
tlio  protection  of  a  sandal,  and 
they  wear  on  their  heads  the 
common  or  pointed  helmet. 
They  usually  discharge  their 
arrows  kneeling  on  the  left  knee, 
with  the  right  foot  advanced 
!><>!iiri*  them.  I  luring  this  npi'- 
ration  they  are  protected  by  an  f 
attendant,  who  is 
divssfil  like  themselves,  s 
times  merely  chid  in  a  tunic,  without  a  coat  of  mail.  Like  them, 
he  nears  a  pointed  helmet ;  and  while  in  one  hand  he  carries  a 
spear,  with  the  other  lie  holds  forward  a  shield,  which  is  either 
of  a  round  form— apparently,  of  metal  embossed  with  figures  * — 


(quip. 


'  Botta,  Pis.  SS  im]  3S.  I  nL  i.  PL  C3.) 

"  Out'  Insrimi-f  mily  i>f  inch  j.riiliTtirui    !       "  S.f  |]lt.  nraloill,  irf«,  p.  U7. 
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or  oblong-square  in  shape,  and  evidently  made  of  wickerwork. 
Archers  of  tliia  class  are  the  least  common,  and  scarcely  ever 
occur  unless  in  combination  with  some  of  tlie  class  which  haa 
the  heaviest  equipment. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the  third  or  most  heavily 
armed  class  of  archers  is  the  long  robe,  richly  fringed,  which 
licKiviiii.s  nearly  to  their  feet,  thus  completely  protecting  all  the 
lower  part  of  their  person.  Above  this  they  wear  a  coat  of  mail 
exactly  resembling  that  of  archers  of  the  intermediate  class, 
which  is  sometimes  crossed  by  a  belt  ornamented  with  cross- 


bars. Their  head  is  covered  by 
the  usual  pointed  helmet,  and 
their  feet  are  always,  or  nearly 
always,  protected  by  sandals. 
They  are  occosioaally  repre- 
sented without  either  sword  or 
quiver,'"  but  more  usually  they 
have  a  short  sword  at  their  left 
side,  which  appears  to  have  been 
passed  through  their  coat  of 
mail,  between  the  armour  plates, 
and  in  a  few  instances  they 
have  also  quivers  at  their  bucks.1 
Where  tkeso  are  lacking,  they 


Fsorui^i[afaabaT;^^pm«^*ltli  geQera|]y  either  Carry  two  extra 
arrows  in  their  right  hand,1 
or  have  the  same  number  borne  for  them  by  an  attend- 
ant.1 Thev  arc  inner  sirii  unattended:  sometimes  they  have 
one,  sometimes  two  attendants,1  who  accompany  them,  and 
guard  them  from  attack.  One  of  these  almost  always  bears  the 
long  wicker  shield,  called  by  the  Greeks  ytppov,*  which  ho  res.ts 
firmly  upon  tho  ground  in  front  of  himself  and  comrade.  The 
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other,  where  there  is  a  second,  stands  a  little,  in  tlio  rear,  and 
guards  the  archer's  head  with  a  round  shield  or  targe.  Both 
attendants  are  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  a  phillibeg,  a  belt,  and  a 
pointed  helmet.  Generally  they  wear  also  a  coat  of  mail  and 
sandals,  like  those  of  Ihe  archer.  They  carry  swords  at  their 
loft  sides,  and  the  principal  attendant,  except  when  he  bears 
the  archer's  arrows,  guards  him  from  attack  by  holding  in 
advance  a  short  spear.  The  archers  of  this  class  never  kneel, 
but  always  discharge  their  arrows  standing.  They  seem  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important 
of  the  foot-soldiers,  their  servi' 
being  more  particularly  valuable  , 
in  the  siege  of  fortified  places. 

The  shearmen  of  tliis  period 
are  scarcely  better  armed  than 
the  second  or  intermediate  class 
of  archers.  Except  in  very  rare 
instances  they  have  no  coat  of 
mail,  and  their  tunic,  which  i 
cither  plain  or  covered  with  small  l 
sq Bares,  barely  reaches  to  the 
knee.  The  most  noticeable  point 
about  them  is  their  helmet,  which 
is  never  the  common  pointed  or 
conical  one,  but  is  always  sur-  1 
mounted  by  a  crest  of  one  kind  or 
another."  A  further  very  frequent  peculiarity  is  the  arrangement 
of  their  cross-belts,  which  meet  Tin  the  back  and  breast,  and  are 
ornamented  at  the  points  of  junction  with  a  circular  disk,  probably 
of  metal.  The  shield  of  the  spearmen  is  also  circular,  and  is 
formed— generally,  if  not  always — of  wicker-work,  with  (occa- 
sionally) a  central  boss  of  wood  or  metal.  In  most  cases  their 
lcgs  are  wholly  bare ;  but  sometimes  they  have  sandals,  while 
in  one  or  two  instances '  they  wear  a  low  boot  or  greavo  laced 


*  On  Hie  n.ri.'lv  in  (!.<■  <-r.-1<  ut  Assyrian  hdmcln       Movr,  fege  41 
'  Botl>,  Maiimcat,  vol.  It.  Hit  UU  end  113. 
VOL.  L  2  F 
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in  front  and  resembling  that  of  (he  cavalry.8  The  spear  with 
which  they  are  armed  varies  in  length,  from  about  four  to  six 
feet.    It  is  grasped  near  the  lower  extremity,  at  which  a  weight 


was  sometimes  attached,  in  order  the  belter  to  preserve  tho 
balance.    Besides  thia  weapon  they  have  the  ordinary  short 


sword.  The  spearmen  play  an  important  part  in  the  Assyrian 
wars,  particnlarly  at  sieges,  whore  they  always  form  the  strength 
of  the  storming  party. 

Some  important  changes  seem  to  have  been  made  under  Sen- 
nacherib in  the  equipmont  and  organisation  of  the  infantry 
force.  These  consisted  chiefly  in  the  establishment  of  a  greater 
number  of  distinct  corps  differently  Mined,  and  in  an  improved 
(.■ijuipinunt  of  tho  more  important  of  them.  Sennacherib  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  to  institute  a  corps  of  slinger*,  wlm 
at  any  rate  make  their  earliest  appearance  in  his  sculptures. 
They  were  a  kind  of  soldier  well  known  to  the  Egyptians ; 1  and 
Sennacherib's  acquaintance  with  tho  Egyptian  warfare  may 

have  led  to  their  introdurliun  :i  ^  tin;  truups  of  .Wvria, 

The  slider  in  most  countries  where  his  services  were  employed 
was  lightly  clad,  and  reckoned  almost  a 
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is  remarkable  that  in  Assyria  he  is,  at  first,  completely  armed 
according  to  Assyrian  ideas  of  completeness,  having  a  helmet, 
a  coat  of  mail  to  the  waist,  a  tunic  to  the  knees,  a 
close-fitting  trouser,  and  a  short  hoot  or  greave.  vi 
The  weapon  which  distinguishes  him  appears  to  % 
have  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  rope  or  string,1  Vn 
attached  to  a  short  leathern  strap  which  received  6?\ 
the  stone.    Previous  to  making  his  throw,  the  slinger  |\ 
seems  to  have  whirled  the  weapon  around  his  head        I  \ 
two  or  three  times,  in  order  to  obtain  an  increased 
impetus — a  practice  which  was  also  known  to  the  (Koj'i'injiiii 
KgyptiiLiis  and  the  Romans*    With  regard  to  am- 
munition, it  does  not  clearly  appear  how  the  Assyrian  slinger 
was  supplied.    He  has  no  bag  like  the  Hebrew  slinger/  no  sinus 
like  the  Roman.*  Frequently 
we  .see  liim  simply  provided 
with  a  single  extra  stone  which 
he  carries  in  his  left  hand. 
Sometimes,   besides   this  re- 
serve, he  has  a  small  heap  of 
stones  at  his  feet ;  but  whether 
he  has  collected  them  from  the 
field,  or  has  brought  them  with 
liim  utid  (!i';it:i-ito>l  them  where 
they  lie,  is  not  apparent. 

Sennacherib's  archers  fall 
into  four  classes,  two  of  which 
may  be  called    heavy-armed  . 
and  two  light-armed.  None"""*"™™"' 
of  them  exactly  resemble  the  archers  of  Sargon. 


very  cli-arly  cl  I  neural  bio, 
above  in  thcwoodcul. 

1  >"nr  [he  Roiuni  1 
kKXI  line,  of  Virgil, 
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heavily  equipped  wears  a  tunic,  a  coat  of  mail  reaching  to  the 
waist,  "a  pointed  helmet,  a  close-fitting  trouser,  and  a  short  boot 
or  grcave.  He  is  accompanied  by  an  attendant  (or  sometimes 
by  two  attendants1)  similarly  attired,  and  fights  behind  a  large 
wicker  shield  or  gerrhon.  A  modification  of  this  costume  is 
worn  by  the  second  class, 
the  archers  of  which  have 
bare  legs,  a  tunic  which 
seems  to  open  at  the  side, 
and  a  phillibcg.  Theyfigl 
without  the  protection  of 
shield,  generally  in  pairs, 
who  Blioot  together. 


The  bettor  equipped  of  the  light-armed  archers  of  this  period 
have  a  costume  which  is  very  striking.  Their  hciid-dress  run- 
sists  of  a  broad  fillet,  elaborately  patterned,  from  whir  ii  the™ 
often  depends  on  either  side  of  the  head  a  large  lappet,  also 
richly  ornamented,  generally  of  an  oblong-square  shape,  and 
terminating  in  a  fringe.  Below  this  they  wear  a  closely-fitting 
tunic,  as  short  as  that  worn  by  the  light-armed  archers  of  Kur- 

■  See  L«Jmrd'«  JtawrnfnM,  2ml  ferlo,  Ft  SO. 
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got),*  sometimes  patterned,  like  that,  with  squares  and  grading, 
sometimes  absolutely  plain.    The  upper  part  of  this  tunic  is 
crossed  by  two  belts  of  very  unusual  breadth,  which  p 
spectively  over  the  right  and  the 
left  shoulder.    There  is  also  a 
third  broad  bolt  round  the  waist ; 
and  both  this  and  the  transverse 
belts  are  adorned  with  elegant 
patterns.    Tho  phillibeg  di-p-.'iuU 
from  the  girdle,  and  ia  seen  in 
ita  full  extent,  hanging  either  in 
front  or  on  the  right  side.  The 
arms  ure  naked  from  the  shoulder,  Mode  rf  ™7^gJX£lo"' 
and  the  legs  from  considerably 

above  the  knee,  the  feet  alone  being  protected  by  a  scanty 
sandal.'  The  ordinary  short  sword  is  worn  at  the  side,  and  a 
quiver  is  carried  at  the  back ; 
the  latter  is  sometimes  kept  in 
place  by  means  of  a  horizontal 
strap  which  passes  over  it  and 
round  the  body. 

Tho  archers  of  the  lightest 
equipment  wear  nothing  but  a 
fillet,  with   or  without  lappets, 
upon  the  bead,  and  a  striped 
tunic,"  longer  behind  than  in  front, 
which  extends  from  the  neck  to 
the  knees,  and  is  contiued  at  the 
waist  by  u  girdle.    Their  art 
legs,  and  feet  are  bare;  they  have    F™i>irhcra  of  ihc  lighten  «iulp- 
seldom  any   sword ;  and  their      m™L  lJiaK  Df  (fcn,lochcr'b  ' 
quiver  seems  to  be  suspended  only  by  n  single  horizontal  strap, 
like  that  represented  in  the  upper  woodcut.   They  do  not  appear 
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very  often  upon  Ike  monuments:  when  Been,  they  are  inter- 
spersed  among  archers  and  soldiers  of  other  classes. 

Sennacherib's  Foot  spearmen  are  of  two  classes  only.  The 
better  sinned  have  pointed  helmets,  with  lappets  protecting  the 
ears,  a  coat  of  mail  descending  to  the  waist  and  also  covering 
all  the  upper  part  of  the  arms,  a  tunic 
opening  at  the  side,  a  phillibcg,  close- 
fitting  trousers,  ;ir  <l  ^reave*  of  the  ordi- 
nary character.  They  carry  a  large  con- 
vex shield,  apparently  of  metal,  which 
3  them  almost  from  head  to  foot, 
and  a  spear  somewhat  less  than  their  own 
height.*  Commonly  they  have  a  short 
sword  at  their  right  side.  Their  shield 
is  often  ornamented  with  rows  of  busses 
towards  the  centro  and  around  the  edge. 
It  is  ordinarily  carried  in  front;1  but 
when  the  warrior  is  merely  upon  the 
march,  ho  often  bears  it  slung  at  his 
back,  as  in  tin?  sicconip:myiiig  representa- 
•  tion.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  spearmen  of  this  description  consti- 
tuted the  royal  body-guard.  They  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  are  usually  seen  in  close  proximity  to  the  monarch, 
or  in  positions  which  imply  trust,  as  in  the  care  of  prisoners  and 
of  the  spoil.  They  never  mnko  the  attacks  in  sieges,  and  are 
randy  observed  to  be  enpi^ed  in  buttle.  Where  several  of  them 
are  seen  together,  it  is  almost  always  in  attendance  upon  the 
king,  whom  they  constantly  precede  upon  his  journeys.' 

The  inferior  spearmen  of  Sennacherib  are  armed  nearly  like 
those  of  Sargon.3  They  have  crested  helmets,  plain  tunics  con- 
fined at  the  waist  by  a  broad  girdle,  cross-belts  ornamented  with 
circular  il^ks  where  they  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  breast,  and, 
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most  commonly,  round  wicker  shields.  The  chief  points  where- 
in they  differ  I'nmi  K.o'gnii's  spearmen  are  the  following  :  (Ley 
usually  (though  not  universally)  wear 
trousers  and  greaves;  they  have  sleeves 
to  tlieir  tunics,  which  descend  nearly  to 
the  elbow  ;  and  they  carry  sometimes, 
instead  of  the  round  shield,  a  long  con- 
vex one  arched  at  the  top.  Where  they 
have  not  this  defence,  but  ihe  far  com- 
moner targe,  it  is  always  of  larger  di- 
mensions than  the  targe  of  Sargon,  and  is 
j^'i-oiiilly  surrounded  by  a  rim.  Some- 
times it  appears  lo  ha  of  metal ;  hut  more 
often  it  is  of  wickcrwnrk,  either  of  the 
phlin  construction  common  in  Sargon's 
time,  or  of  one  considerably  more  elabo- 
rate. 

Among  the  fm  !  snhlierH  of  Sennacherib 
wo  seem  to  tind  a  corps  of  pioneers*  They 
wear  the  same  drees  as  the  better  equipped 
of  the  spearmen,  but  carry  in  their  hands,    J™"'  j*"w  0lji,*rj^ 
instead  of  a  spear,  a  double-headed  axe 

or  hatchet,  wherewith  they  clear  the  ground  for  the  passage 
and  movements  of  the  army.  They  work  in  pairs,  one  pulling 
at  the  tree  by  its  branches  while  the  other  attacks  the  stem 
with  his  weapon. 

After  Sennacherib's  time  we  find  but  few  alterations  in  the 
equipment  of  the  foot  soldiers.  Esarhaddon  has  left  us  no 
sculptures,  and  in  those  of  his  son  and  successor,  Asshur-bani- 
pal,  the  costumes  of  Sennacherib  are  for  the  most  part  repro- 
duced almost  exactly.  The  chief  difference  is  that  there  are 
not  at  this  time  quite  so  many  varieties  of  equipment,  both 
archers  ami  spearmen  being  alike  divided  into  two  classes  only, 
li-rht-armed  and  heavy-armed.  The  light-armed  archers  corre- 
spond to  Sennacherib's  bowmen  of  the  third  class.1    They  have 


'  Ste  Lojinl'ii  Ahmantnti,  111  Brrio,  PI.  76. 
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the  fillet,  the  plain  tunic,  tho  cross-belts,  the  broad  girdle,  and 
the  phillibeg.  Tbey  differ  only  in  having  no  lappets  over  the 
cars  and  no  sandals.  The  henvy-armed  archers  resemble  the 
first  class*  of  Sennacherib  exactly,  except  that  they  are  not 
seen  shooting  from  behind  the  gerrhon. 

In  the  case  of  tho  spearmen,  the  only  novelty  consists  in  the 
shields.  The  spearmen  of  Ihe  heavier' equip- 
ment, though  sometimes  they  curry  the  old 
convex  oval  shield,  morn  often  have  one  which 
is  made  straight  at  the  bottom,  and  rounded 
only  at  top.  The  spearmen  of  the  lighter 
equipment  have  likewise  commonly  a  shield  of 
this  shape,  but  it  is  of  wickcrwork  instead  of 
metal,  like  that  borne  occasionally  by  the 
light-armed  spearmen  of  Sennacherib.' 

Besides  spearmen  and  archers,  we  see  among 
the  foot  soldiers  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  stingers, 
mace-bearers,  und  men  armed  with  battle-axes.  For  tbeslingers 
S  'iinm  hcriij's  heavy  equipment8  lias  been  discarded ;  and  they 
wear  nothing  but  a  plain  tunic,  with  a  girdle 
and  cross-belts.  The  mace-bearers  und  men 
with  axes  have  tho  exact  dress  of  Asshur- 
bani-iiuls  heavy-urmed  spearmen,  and  may 
possibly  be  spearmen  who  have  broken  or  lost 
their  weapons.  It  makes,  however,  against 
this  view,  that  they  have  no  shields,  which 
spearmen  always  carry.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we 
must  conclude  that  towards  tho  close  of  the 
empire,  besides  spearmen,  slinger.i,  and  archers, 
there  were  distinct  corps  of  mace-bearers*  and 

BHn         (Time  of  aXe"l,earerS- 

AMimr-u.iii'-1^")      The  arms  used  by  the  Assyrians  have  been 
mentioned,  and  to  a  certain  extent  described, 
in  the  foregoing  remarks  upon  the  various  classes  of  their  soldiers. 
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Some  further  details  may,  however,  be  now  added  c 
character  and  on  the  variety  obsorvable  id  them. 

The  common  Assyrian  pointed  helmet  has  been  sufficiently 
described  already,  and  haa  received  abundant  illustration  both 
in  the  present  and  in  former  chapters.  It  was  at  first  regarded 
ns  Scythic  in  character;  but  Mr.  Layard  long 
ago  observed 1  that  the  resemblance  which  it 
bears  to  the  Scythian  cap  is  too  slight  to  prove 
any  connexion.  That  cup  appears,  whether  wo 
follow  the  foreign  or  the  native  representations 
of  it,"  to  have  been  of  felt,  whereas  the  Assyrian 
pointed  helmet  was  made  of  metal ;  it  was 
much  taller  than  the  Assyrian  hcad-dt>css,  and  p 
it  was  less  upright. 

The  pointed  helmet  admitted  of  but  few 
varieties.    In  its  simplest  form  it  was  a  plain  conical  casque, 
with  ono  or  two  rings  round  the  base,  and  generally  with  a 
half-disk  in  front  di- 
rectly over  the  fore- 
head.     Some  times, 
however,  there  was 
appended  to  it  a  fall- 
ing curtain  covered 
with   metal  scales, 
whereby  tho  chin, 
neck,  ears,  and  hack 
of  the  bead  were  pro- 
tected.   More  often 
it  had,  in  lieu  of  this 
effectual  hut  cum- 
brous guard,  a  mere 
lappet  or  cheek-piece,  consisting  of  a  plate  of  metal,  attached  to 
the  rim,  width  di'scendnl  aver  the  cars  ill  the  form  of  a  hnlf-ovul 


helmet  (from  Koyunjlb). 


u-i'ft  iron-  (JJ.oAii  [i*.vv  tituAuiuVh  I      1  AVusrrfl  urul  i/i  flimoiBj,  »ol.  if.  p.  34], 

iiMp*.    Hit."],  vii.           II  iipnssiulo  '  Fcir  Ionian  rvprwmnti.mi.  rlii< 

Ih»t  Ihismuy  be  a  son  ol'  poriphraiLi  for  author's  llwvMia,  vol,  tv.  p,  65;  and 

maa-fl,  w-hk-h  wcru  nut  in  use  nuiuiiK  <tic  |  fnr  a  uali»c  one,  «c  the  tame  wqiL, 
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or  scnii-circlc.  If  we  may  judge  by  tlio  remains  actually  iVmm], 
tlie  chief  material  of  the  helmet  was  iron;1  eopper  was  used 
only  for  the  rings  and  the  half-disk  in  front,  which  were  inlaid 
into  the  harder  metal. 

As  if  to  compensate  themselves  for  the  uniformity  to  which 
they  submitted  in  this  instance,  the  Assyrians  indulged  in  a 
great  variety  of  ['rested  helmets.  We  cannot  positively  say 
that  they  invented  the  crest;1  but  thoy  certainly  dealt  with  it 


jed  either 
a  front  of 
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the  helmet,  or  extended  it  nnd  carried  it  backwards  also.  In 
this  latter  ease  thev  generally  mil  to  the  curve  a  [.■oiii|'lcLf  semi- 
circle, while  occasionally  they  were  content  with  a  snuill  seg- 
ment, less  even  thnn  a  quarter  of  a  circlo.1  They  also  varied 
considerably  the  shape  of  the  lappet  over  the  ear,  and  the  depth 
of  the  helmet  behind  and  before  the  lappet. 

Assyrian  coats  of  mail  were  of  three  sizes,  and  of  two  dif- 
ferent constructions.  In  the  earlier  times  t 
(lesuiiiilhii;  either  to  the  feet  or  to  (he 
knees ;  and  at  this  period  they  seem  to 
have  been  composed  simply  of  suceessive 
rows  of  similar  iron  scales  sewn  ou  to  a 
shirt  of  linen  or  felt  Under  the  later 
liioiuiivhs  the  tout  of  mail  reached  no 
loner  than  the  waist,  and  it  was  composed 
of  alternate  bands  of  dissimilar  arrange- 
ment and  perhaps  of  ili  lie  rent  material. 
Mr.  Layard  suggests  that  at  this  timo  the 
scales,  which  were  larger  than  Wore,  were 
'■  th.-tened  to  bands  of  iron  or  copper."1  But  it  is  perhaps  nWo 
probable  that  scales  of  the  old  character  alternated  in  rows 
with  scales  of  a  new  shape  and  smaller 
dimensions.  The  old  scales  were  oblong,  [Jl^illj 
Hjimred  lit  mie  end  uoil  lullndcii  at  [he  7Z  rr?T~ r'~7"VV  z"-" 
Other,  very  mueh  rc.-cml>lin«;  the  Kyvptian.  1  j  j  pi  j  I  I 
They  were  from  two  to  three  inches,  or  I  I  I 
more,  in  length,  and  were  placed  side  by  t    \  \ 

side,  so  (hat  their  greater  length  corre-      .v-ivri.n,  ...mi,.. 
sponded  with  the  height  of  the  wearer. 
The  new  scales  seem  to  have  been  not 

more  than  an  inch  long;  they  appear  to  have  been  pointed  at 
one  end,  and  to  have  been  luiil  horizontally,  each  a  little  over- 
lapping its  fellow.7  It.  "us  prubably  found  that  this  construction, 
while  possessing  quite  as  much  strength  as  the  other,  was  mote 
favourable  to  facility  of  movement 


Scale  (Egyptian). 


1  8™  Fig.  r>.  which  is  Inki'n  fmm  thp  KhoreabaiL  pcuTpturca 
'  See  -ViiisceS  miJ  it,        ,u„,  vul.  ii.  |i.  336.  '  See  i|»yc,  p.  431. 
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Remains  of  armour  belonging  to  the  second  period  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Assyrian  ruins.8  The  scales  are  frequently 
i'iiiWmvI  nn-r  their  whole  surface  with  groups  of  figures  and 
fanciful  ornaments.  The  small  scales  of  the  first  period  huve 
no  such  elaborate  ornamentation,  being  simply  embossed  in  the 
centre  with  a  single  straight  line,  which  is  of  copper  inlaid  into 
the  iron.' 

The  Assyrian  coat  of  mail,  like  the  Egyptian,'"  had  corn- 
only  a  short  sleeve,  extending  about  half 
ty  down  to  the  elbow.  This  was  either 
ui|>osed  of  scales  set  similarly  to  those 
the  rest  of  the  cuirass,1  or  of  two,  three, 
more  roivs  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
MWtl  others.  The  greater  part  of  the  arm  was 
'  left  without  any  protection. 
^  A  remarkable  variety  existed  in  the  form 
Ritcvc  nf»  rnoi  of miii—  and  construction  of  the  Assyrian  shields. 
^(^ta'^r08'"  The  moat  imposing  kind  is  that  which  has 
been  tornii'd  tli>-  r/i-ri-hms.  limn  its  apparent 
rcSMiiUnnre  to  tlie  lWinn  shitdd  mt n(  ioned  nnderlhat  name  by 
Herodotus."  This  was  a  struct uro  in  w  ickcrwork,  which  equalled 
nr  exccrdi d  the  warrior  in  height,  and  which  was  broad  enough 
to  give  shelter  to  two  or  even  three  men.  In  shape  it  was  either 
an  oblong  square,  or  such  a  squaro  with  a  projection  at  top,  which 
stood  out  at  right  angles  to  the  body  of  the  shield ;  or,  lastly, 
and  most  usually,  it  curved  inwards  from  a.  certain  height,  gra- 
dually narrowing  at  the  same  time  and  finally  ending  in  a 
point.  Of  course  a  shield  of  this  vast  size,  even  although 
formed  of  a  light  material,  was  too  heavy  to  be  very  readily 
carried  upon  the  arm.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  rest  it  upon 
the  ground,  on  which  it  was  generally  held  steady  by  a  warrior 
armed  with  sword  or  spear,  while  his  comrade,  whoso  weapon 


*  Larnrd,  flbxtdi  and  ill  Btmaiti, 
x.l.  ii.  ]..  ™,«mi  note. 

*  Ibid,  vol,  i.  p. MO;  am]  vol  ii.  p. 

MS. 

"  Wilkinson,  Ancient  i'wjifww,  I'! 
Stria,  vol.  L  p.  SSI.    In  tie  Egjptlu 


oon&M  the  jflitts  of  the  slervfi  were  not 
»'I  nt  right  »iigl<*  1«  tliose  nf  the  txxlj. 
1  Ai  in  the  reprvBpntntion  given  on 

^  '  Herod,  vii.  61 ;  iz.  01  nnd  OD.  Com- 
l«trt  Xtn.  /*it.  Cyr.  i,  i,  §  9,  &c. 
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was  the  bow,  discharged  his  arrows  from  behind  its  shelter.  Its 
proper  place  was  in  sieges,  where  the  roof-like  structure  at  the 
top  was  es]>ecially  useful  in  warding  off  the  stones  and  other 
missiles  which  the  besieged  threw  down  upon  tlieir  assailants. 
We  sometimes  see  it  employed  by  single  soldiers,  who  lean  the 


As»yrian  i/srrfoi,  or  large  4-Icker  shkiil*. 


]);•■] lit.  ii^.Liiis!  till.-  ividl 3  uf  tho  ]>!u:jo,  and.  ru.-i.vnciii;:  tlicms^lvi's 
beneath  the  penthouse  thus  improvised,  proceed  to  carry  on  the 
most  critical  operations  of  the  siege  in  almost  complete  security. 

Modifications  of  this  shield,  reducing  it  to  a  smaller  and  more 
portable  size,  were  common  in  the  earlier  times,  when  among 
the  shields  most  usually  borne  we  find  one  of  wickerwork, 
i>lilii;i^-Kipiiirc  in  shape,  and  either  perfectly  fiat,  or  else  e-iirvint; 
siiuriitl  v  inwards  both  at  top  and  at  bottom.1  This  shield  was 
commonly  about  half  the  height  of  a  man,  or  a  little  more ;  it 


■  s™  tho  woodcut,  p.  446.     Tho  i  81.)  Wi  lun  no  evidence  Ihot  Ihc 

]:ur'  |  !:ii[i-  -iLj.|".r[.ni  ifu-Lr  liiii;.'  ^l.iHJ*  A:-:.,  ri.iii*  .  1  Lrl  till!  same. 

Willi  a  .■.iitrh  SMim-sLm....     ( IV  ilk::™,  i  '  Sw  Ihc  HOodcuU  on   pp.  429  anil 

in  llieaulhor's /AvW'.lii',  Tol.iv.  pp.80,  |  431. 
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1  but  must  have  been 


scanty  for  t; 

Round  shields  wore  commoner  in  Assyria  than  any  others. 

They  were  used  by  most  of  those  who 
fought  in  chariots,  by  the  early  inonarcha' 
personal  attendants,  by  the  cross-belted 
sjii'iiriiien,  and  by  nmiiy  of  the  Hjti'iiriiieji 
wlio  guarded  archers.  In  the  most  an- 
cient times  they  seem  to  have  been 
universally  made  of  solid  metal,  and  con- 
sequently they  were  small,  perhaps  not 
often  exceeding  two  feet,  or  two  feet  and 
a  half,  in  diameter.'  They  were  managed 
by  means  of  a  very  simple  handle,  pkc<>d 
in  the  middle  of  the  shield  at  the  back, 
and  fastened  to  it  by  studs  or  nails,  which 
was  not  passed  OTer  the  arm  but  grasped 
'  by  the  band.7  The  rim  was  bout  inwards, 
so  as  to  form  a  deep  groove  all  round  (be 
edge.    The  material  of  which  these  shields  were  composed  was 

iron ;  in  a  few  silver,  or  even  gold.'  Some  metal  shields  wero 
perfectly  plain ;  others  exhibited  a.  number  of  concentric  rings ;  "> 
others  again  wero  inlaid  or  embossed  with  tasteful  and  elaborate 
patterns. 

Among  1  he  later  Assyrians  the  round  metal  shield  seems  to 
have  been  alinu-t  entirely  dinned 
a  wicker  buckler  of  the  same  sha; 
made  of  solid  wood  or  of  metal,  i 


.plied  by 
the  edge 
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targes,  patterned  (KhoiMbail). 

cult  to  move  thera  with  rapidity.  With  the  change  of  material 
we  perceive  ft  decided  increase  of  magnitude ;  the  diameter  of 
tht;  wicker  buckler  being  often  fully  half  the  warrior's  height, 
or  not  much  short  of  thteo  feet. 

Convex  shields,  generally  of  a 
common  use  during  the  later 
period,  and  one  kind  is  found 
in  (he  very  earliest  sculptor 
This  is  of  small  dimensions  a 
of  a  clumsy  make."    Its  cut 
is  slight,  and  it  is  generally  . 
ornamented  with  a  perpendicu 
lar  row  of  spikes  or  teeth,  in 
tin?  centre  of  which  we  often  see 
the  head  of  a  lion. 

The  convex  shields  of  later 
date  were  very  much  larger  than 
these.  They  wore  sometimes 
square  at  bottom  anil  rounded  at  top,  in  which  case  they  were 
either  made  of  uiekorwork,  or  (apparently)  of  metal."  These 
latter  had  generally  u  buss  in  the  centre,  and  both  this  and  the 

11  For  repmmtotiona  nf  round  wicker  [  Ltt  tlmplril  form  is  jjiten  on  p.  til!). 
burklen.  «m  pp.  431  and  139.  "  Bee  alwri:,  pp.  4X3  »od  tio. 

11  A  rvpn-HLtnutiun  uf  this,  shield  En  | 


nieldi  «ilb  tocth  (Mini 
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edge  of  the  shield  were  often  ornutneiited  with  a  row  of  rosettes 
or  rings.  Shields  of  this  shape  were  from  four  to  five  feet  in 
height,  and  protected  the  warrior  from  the  head  to  the  kaee. 


Assyrian  ditlo  (Koyuiytfc). 

On  a  march  they  wore  often  worn  upon  the  l>ack,  like  tlie 
convex  shield  of  the  Egyptians,  whieh  thoy  greatly  resembled. 

The  more  ordinary  con- 
vex shield  wits  of  an  oval 
form,  like  the  convex 
shield  of  the  Greeks,'  but 
larger  and  with  a  more 
prominent  centre.  In  its 
greater  diameter  it  must 
often  have  exceeded  five 
feet,  though  no  doubt  some- 
les  it  was  smaller.  It 
s  generally  ornamented 
with  narrow  bands  round 
the  edge  and  round  the  boss  Bt  the  centre;  tbe  space  between 
the  bunds  being  frequently  patterned,  with  rings  or  otherwise. 
Like  the  other  form  of  convex  shield,  it  could  be  slung  at  the 

*  Smith')  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 


Assy  rim 


(Koj-unjik). 
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back,'  and  was  so  carried  on  inarches,  on  crossing  rivers,'  and 
other  similar  occasions. 

The  offensive  arms  certainly  used  by  the  Assyrians  were  the 
bow,  the  spear,  the  sword,  the  mace,  the  . 
sling,  the  axe  or  hatchet,  and  the  dagger.  v£]-jW 
They  may  also  have  occasionally  made  use  SiSral 
of  the  javelin,  which  is  sometimes  seen 
among  the  arrows  of  a,  quiver.    But  the 
actual  employment  of  this  weapon  in  war 
has  not  yet  been  found  upon  the  bas-reliefs. 
If  faithfully  represented,  it  must  have  been 
very  short,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  exceeding  three  ^ 
feet.'  "  >vki'n "( Si ™ i )'  " " 

Assyrian  bows  were  of  two  kinds,  curved 
and  angular.  Compared  with  the  Egyptian,"  and  with  the  bows 
used  by  the  archers  of  tho  middle  ages,  they  were  short,  the 
p-calcst  length  of  the  -fruiiir  bow  being  about  four  feet.  They 
seem  to  have  been  made  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  which  in  the 
angular  bow  was  nearly  of  the  same  thick- 
ness throughout,  but  in  the  curved  one 
tapered  gradually  towards  the  two  ex- 
tremities. At  either  end  was  a  small  knob 
or  button,  in  the  later  times  often  carved 
into  the  representation  of  a  duck's  head. 
Close  above  this  was  a  notch  or  groove, 
whereby  tho  string  was  held  in  place.  The 
mode  of  stringing  was  one  still  frequently  °™™h™tod™  °°" 
practised  in  the  East.  The  bowman  stooped, 
and  placing  his  right  knee  against  tin;  middle  of  the  bow  on 
its  inner  side,  pressed  it  downwards,  at  the  same  time  drawing 
the  two  ends  of  the  bow  upwards  with  his  two  hands.  A  com- 
rade stood  by,  and,  when  the  ends  were  brought  sufficiently  near, 
slipped  the  string  over  the  knob  into  the  groove,  where  it 

■k  -ypiirfa!,  or  (l>rt,  WU  MUty 

'  Sec  Wilkinson,  Anient  Egyptians, 
«l  Scries,  vol.  i.  pp.  304,  80*. 
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necessarily  remained.  The  bond  of  the  bow,  thus  strung;,  was 
slight.    When  full  drawn,  however,  it  took  the  shape  of  a  half- 


Stringing  the  Lion  (Kojunjilt). 


moon,  which  shows  that  it  must  have  possessed  great  elasticity. 
The  bow  was  known  to  be  full  drawn  when  the  head  of  the  arrow 
touched  the  archer's  left  hand. 


The  Assyrian  angular  bow  was  of  smaller  size  than  the-  curved 
one.  It  was  not  often  carried  unless  as  a  reserve  by  those  who 
also  possessed  the  larger  and  better  weapon. 


Bows  were  but  seldom  unstrung.  When  not  in  use,  they  were 
carried  strung,  the  archer  cither  holding  them  by  the  middle 
with  his  left  band,  or  putting  his  arm  through  them,  and  letting 


BOYS  —  QUIVERS. 


them  rest  upon  Ilia  shoulder*  or  finally  carrying  them  nt  his 
hack  in  a  bow-case.  The  bow-case  »"as  a  portion  of  the  quiver, 
ji-;  )'iTi(in:iitly  with  tlie  Greeks,1  and  held 
only  the  lower  half  of  the  bow,  the 
upper  portion  projecting  from  it. 

Quivers  were  carried  by  foot  and 
horse  archers  at  their  backs,  in  o  dia- 
gonal position,  so  that  the  arrows  could 
readily  be  drawn  from  them  over  the 
right  shoulder.  They  were  commonly 
slung  in  this  position  by  a  strap  of  their 
own,  attached  to  two  rings,  one  near 
the  top  and  the  other  near  the  bottom 
of  the  quiver,  which  tho  archer  slipped  M"1  UJ^JUjlioyu  i > :'; t  \  " 
over  his  left  arm  and  his  head.  Some- 
times, however,  this  strap  seems  to  have  been  wanting,  and 
the  quiver  was  either  thrust  through  one  of  the  cross-belts,  or 


ntliiclii'd  by  a  strap  which  pussi'd  huriznntiilly  round  the  body 
a  little  above  tho  girdle."  The  archers  who  rodo  in  chariots 
carried  their  quivers  nt  tho  chariot's  side,  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  already  described  ami  illustrated.11 


'  Mr.  Lnysril  says  (lint  (lip  wnrrinr 
flirriiil    tin-   Ih>«    npim    hi-  h]|(,ul,!,r-.. 

il."  i.v,".  .„„/;';.■  ,,,  ,:,  ..  .,,1.  ii.  |-.:nl) 
This  mnj  havt  Imtii  tin'  (■«><■  wna-tiim-s, 
bill  gtntnllj  bulli  cutis  ul"  the  bo"  >ru 


*  »»'  the  won] 
■  Supr*.  pp.  41 
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The  ornamentation  of  quivers  was  generally  elalforate.  Ro- 
settes ami  bands  constituted  tlieir  must  usual  adornment;  but 
sometimes  these  gave  place  to  de- 
gas of  8  more  artistic  character, 
i  wild  bulls,  griffins,  and  other 
mythic  figures.    Several  examples 
of  a  rieh  type  have  been  already 
given  in  the  representations  of  cha- 
riots,10 but  none  exhibit  this  pecu- 
liarity.  One  further  specimen  of  a 
chariot  quiver  is  therefore  appended, 
which  is  among  the  most  tasteful 
hitherto  discovered. 

The  quivers  of  the  foot  and  horse 
archers  were  loss  richly  adorned 
than  those  of  the  bowmen  who  rode 
in  chariots,  but  still  they  were  in 
almost  every  case  more  or  less  pat- 
terned. The  rosette  and  the  band 
Quiver,  with  rich  ormroeTiiaiien  ]iere  too  constituted  the  chief  re- 
source of  the  artist,  who,  however, 
often  introduced  with  good  effect 
'  other  well-known  ornaments,  as  the 
guilloche,  the  boss  and  cross,  the 
zigzag,  &c. 

Sometimes  the  quiver  had  an 
ornamented  rod  attached  to  it,  which 
projected  beyond  the  arrows  and 
terminated  in  a  pomegranate  blos- 
som or  other  similar  carving.  To 
this  rod  were  attached  the  rings 
which  received  the  quiver  strap,  a 
triple  tassel  hanging  from  them  at  the 
pointofattachmcnt-  The  strap  wus 
probably  of  leather,  and  appears  to  hnvo  been  twisted  or  plaited. 


'•  Supra,  pp.  412,  114,  uid  416, 
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It  is  uncertain  whether  the  material  of  the  quivers  was  wood 
or  metal.  As,  however,  no  remains  of  (jiiivers  have  been  dis- 
covered in  any  of  the  ruins,  while  helmets,  .shields,  dii<r<rrrs, 
spear-heads,  and  arrow-heads  have  been  found  in  tolerable  abun- 
dance, wo  may  perhaps  assume  that  they  were  of  the  more 
fragile  substance,  which  would  account  for  their  destruction. 


Id  this  case  their  ornamentation  may  have  been  either  by 
curving  or  painting,'  the  bosses  and  rosettes  being  perhaps  in 
some  cases  of  metal,  mother-of-pearl,  c 
ivory.     Ornaments  of  this  kind  wer 
discovered  by  hundreds  at  Nimrud  in 
chamber  which  contained  arms  of  many 
descriptions.*     Quivers  have  in  so 
cases  n  curious  rounded  head,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  lid  or  cap  used 
for  covering  tho  arrows.3    They  have 
also,  occasion  ally,  instead  of  this,  a  kind 
of  bag*  at  their  top,  which  falls  back-  A"J'™KoyM$io',li™" 
wards  and  is  ornamented  with  tassels. 

Both  these  constructions,  however,  are  exceptional,  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  quivers  being  open  and  having  the  feathered 
ends  of  the  arrows  projecting  from  them. 


of  Jtaint.  Tht  colour  was  foul*  I  i:n.  -  n-.l. 
mmolimn  Mil,-.    {Sw  vv.  3r;:l.  :Ui4.) 

1  Layuxl.  .Y,V,.i  „.,■! /■',;'■.;(■..,.  ]..  177. 

'  The  Lid™  probably  i.1rii<li,-.L  l<>  n  t n- 
biu'k  i.f  thi-  i^ivLT  l.y  n  kin-i'.  : i ri  I  'ml- 
mo.Le  so  that  it  ■'■mM  siuii'l  .ijvsi.  Die 
Asiyrilii  uliati  fun-rally  r.-j.ti.- wtit  il  \i: 
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ThorG  is  lif'tli'iiu'  vctunrlrjMjlfi  in  the  Assyrian  arrows  cxn-i>t 
their  perfect  finish  mid  completeness  in  nl!  tliiit  ^institutes  the 
excellence  of  such  a  weapon.  The  shaft  was  thin  and  straight, 
and  was  probably  of  reed,  or  of  Borne  light  and  tough  wood.' 
The  head  was  of  metal,'  either  of  bronze  or  iron,  and  was 
generally  diamond-shaped,  like  a  miniature  spear-head.  It  was 
flattish,  aad  for  greater  strength  had  commonly  a  strongly 
raided  line  down  the  centre.  The  lower  end  was  hollowed,  and 
the  shaft  was  insortod  into  it.    The  notching  and  feathering 


Bronio  utow-hadi  (Bimmd  nnd  KojuBjik} 

of  the  shaft  were  carefully  attended  to.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
threo  feathers  were  used,  as  by  ourselves  and  by  tho  Egyptians,' 
or  two  only,  as  by  many  nations.  The  fact  that  we  never  see 
more  than  two  feathers  npon  the  monuments  cannot  bo  eon- 


«t  Nimrud  mit  "  shaft!  of  orrom" 
(\inewA  o~/  Batyhn,  p.  1EI4)  dm  not 
Kria  to  me  very  hippy.  The  Irariiinliiiig 
of  mrc«s  mentioned  in  Scripture  almost 
certainly  alludes  to  tho  points.  There  is 
no  evidence  tlmt  inch  clumsy  and  iucufl- 

*  A  ftw  Btono  arrow-licntlB  have  btrn 
found  in  the  Awyriin  ruiin.  They  ore 
IwiMhaped  and  of  6nc  flint,  chirped 


Flint  nmnr-ht*]  (Himnd> 
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sidered  decisive,  since-  tlie  Assyrian  artists,  from  their  small 
knowledge  of  perspect ive,  would  have  been  unable  to  represent 
all  three  feathers.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  representa- 
tions, it  would  seem  that  the  feathers  were  glued  to  the  wood 


exactly  as  they  are  with  ourselves.  The  notch  was  somewhat 
large,  projecting  beyond  tho  line  of  the  shaft — a  construction 
rendered  necessary  by  the  thiekness  of  the  bowstring,  which  was 
seldom  less  than  that  of  the  arrow  itself. 

The  mode  of  drawing  the  bow  was  peculiar.  It  was  drawn 
neither  to  the  car,  nor  to  the  breast,  but  to  tho  shoulder.  In 
tho  older  sculptures  the  hand  that  draws  it  is  represented  in  a 
curiously  cramped  and  unnatural  position,"  which  can  scareoly 
be  supposed  to  be  true 
to  nature.  But  in 
the  later  bas-reliefs 
greater  accuracy 
seems  to  have  been 
attained,  and  there  we 
probably  see  the  ex- 
act mode  in  which 
the  shooting  was  ac- 
tually managed.  The  Mod.ofdn.rtwth.lx-rCKoyu^k). 
arrow  was  taken  be- 
low the  feathers  by  the  thumb  and  fore-linger  of  tho  righl  hand, 
the  fore-finger  bent  down  upon  it  in  tho  way  represented  in  the 
ari  on]]iMiiyii]g  nooilent,  and  the  notch  being  then  placed  upon 

fure-finger  only,  the  remaining  three  fingers  (akin;;  no  part  in 
the  operation.  Tho  bow  was  grasped  by  tin-  left  linnd  between 
tho  fingers  and  tho  muscle  of  the  thumb,  the  thumb  itself  being 
raised,  and  tho  arrow  made  to  puss  between  it  nud  the  bow,  by 
which  means  it  was  kept  in  place  and  prevented  from  slipping. 


'  Sujira,  [.  4*11. 
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The  arrow  was  then  drawn  (ill  the  cold  metal  head  touched  the 
fore-finger  of  the  left  hand,  upon  which  the  right  Land  quitted 
its  hold,  and  the  shaft  sped  on  its  way.    To  save  the  left  arm 


from  being  bruised  or  cut  by  the  bowstring,  a  guard, often  simply 
yet  effectively  ornamented,  was  placed  upon  it,  at  one  end 
passing  round  the  tlmtnb  and  fit  the  other  round  the  arm  ft 
little  above  the  elbow. 

The  Assyrians  had  two  kinds  of  spears,  one  a  comparatively 
short  weapon,  varying  from  five  to  six  feet  in  length,  with 
which  they  armed  a  portion  of  their  foot  soldiers,  the  other  n 
weapon  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  which  was  carried  by  most  of 


ironic  eprar-hood  from  Nimiud. 


thoir  cavalry.1  The  shaft  seems  in  hot))  cases  to  have  been 
of  wood,  and  the  head  was  certainly  of  metal,  cither  bronze 
or  iron.5  It  was  most  usually  diamond-shaped,  but  sometimes 
the  side  angles  were  rounded  off,  and  the  contour  became  that 
of  an  elongated  pear.  In  other  instances,  the  jambs  of  the 
spear-head  were  exceedingly  short,  and  the  point  long  and 
tapering.    The  upper  end  of  the  shaft  was  souiel  iiues  lighted,' 


'  Swsbovt,  pp.  J21  iiiii  i2Q.  mi  Bat.  p.  10*.} 

*  I!. ill]  oniric  nri.l  iron  siirar-ticiiLs  1  Sin  the  illuslrnlion  on  p.  -134. 
were  found  at  Nimrud.    (Uyard,  Aw.  | 
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and  it  was  often  carved  into  some  ornamental  form,  as  a  fir-cone 
or  n  pomegranate  blossom,  while  in  the  earlier  times  it  was 
further  occasionally  adorned  with  streamers.    The  spear  of  the 





AssYrions  seems  never  to  have  been  thrown,  like  that  of 
the  Greeks,  hut  was  only  used  to  thrust  with,  as  a  pike. 

The  common  sword  of  the  Assyrians  was  a  short  straight 
weapon,  like  the  sword  of  the  Egyptians,  or  ike  acinaces  of  the 
Persians,'  It  was  worn  at  the  left 
side,  generally  slung  by  a  belt  of 
its  own  which  was  passed  o 
right  shoulder,  but  sometimes  thrust 
through  the  girdle  or  (apparently) 
through  the  armour.1  It  ~ 
rounded  handle,  more  c 
mented,  but  w  ithout  any  cross-bar  or  guard,5  and  a  short  blade 
which  tapered  gradually  from  tho  handle  to  the  point.  The 
swordsman  commonly  thrust  with  his  weapon,  hut  he  could  cut 


1  Rtprtntathni  of  the  PertUo  aci- 
,i  nil!  1..  j;ivi'ri  in  n  fiinirr  viinim'. 
The  render  may  likewise  cumuli  tho 
uh!!ii.i-'h  IUr..  l-.t'n.  ml.  iv.  jip,  ;.!>.  M. 

1  IktllB.   /  A'  Ai/.if,  vi.l.  ii. 

PL  99. 

■  Mr.  Lajanl  anvi  (.Vinctv.t  .nut  its 
i'Oiui«j,  vol.  ii.  j,  -2w)  that  Iho  iwonli 


had  ofttn  a  rms*-t 
rhuiiltleifl.   But  a  I 
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with  it  likewise,  for  it  waa  with  tiiia  arm  that  the  Assyrian 
warrior  was  wont  to  deciipitnle  Lis  falleo  enemy .     The  sli«uth  of 


m 


Sheathed  nror.!  (K.iyisi.jik). 


the  sword  was  almost,  always  tastefully  designed,  and  sometimes 
possessed  artistic  excellence  of  a 
high  order.  The  favourite  ter- 
minal ornament  consisted  of  two 
I  lions  clasping  on*  another,  with 
their  hendsaverted  and  their  mouths 
agape.  Above  this,  patterns  in  ex- 
Onuncntni  hniiiiic  of  lungir iirsni  cellent  taste  usually  adorned  the. 

seaboard,  which  moreover  exhibited 
occasionally  groups  of  figures,  sacred  trees,  and  other  mytho- 
logical objects. 

Instead  of  tho  short  sword,  the  earlier  warriors  had  a  weapon 
of  u  considerable  length.  This  was  invariably  slung  at  the  side 
by  a  cross-belt  passing  over  the  shoulder.  In  its  omann-nhitimi 
it  closely  resembled  the  later  short  sword,  but  its  hilt  was 
longer  and  more  tasteful. 

One  or  two  instances  occur  where  the  sword  of  an  Assyrian 
warrior  is  represented  us  carved  slightly.  The  sheath  in  these 
cases  is  plain,  and  terminates  in  a  button. 


The  Assyrian  maee  was  a  short  thin  weapon,  and  must  either 
have  boon  made  of  a  very  tough  wood,  or — and  this  is  more 
probable— of  metal.  It  had  an  ornamented  head,  which  was 
siniietimes  very  beiUiti fully  modeled,  and  f.'i'iiora!h'  ft  strap  or 
6tring  at  the  lower  end,  by  which  it  could  bo  grasped  with 
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greater  firmness.  Foot  archers  frequently  carried  it  in  battle, 
especially  those  who  were  in  close  attendance  upun  the  king's 
person.  It  seems,  however,  not 
to  have  been  often  used  as  a 
warlike  weapon  until  the  time  of 
the  latest  sculptures,  when  we  see 
it  wielded,  generally  with  both 
hands,  by  a  certain  number  of 
the  combatants.1  In  peace  it 
was  very  commonly  borne  by  the 
roval  attendants,  iind  it  seems  also 
to  have  been  among  the  weapons 
used  by  the  monarch  himself,  for 
whom  it  is  constantly  carried  by 
ono  of  those  who  wait  most  closely 
upon  his  person. 

Tho  battle-axe  was  a  weapon 
but  rarely  employed  by  the  As- 
syrians. It  is  only  in  the  very 
latest  sculptures  und  in  a  very 
few  instances  that  we  f 

reori'-ijiilcd  us used  by  tho  warriors  Hum,  from  ihosculpu 
for  any  other  purpose  l>esides  the 
foiling  of  trees.  Where  they  are  C~^~fL~~^3 
Keen  in  use  against  the  enemy, 
the  handle  is  short,  the  head 
somewhat  large,  and  tlio  weapon 
wielded  with  one  hand.  Battle- 
axes  had  heads  of  two  kinds. 
Some  were  made  with  two  blades, 
lib,  ihe  Wpmni.  of  tho  Rom..,,  „M  (K„„m. 

and  the  lulra  of  the  Lydiaiu  and 

Carians;"  others  more  nearly  resembled  the  weapons  used  by 
'  Sw  Uj-nnl's  Houmnit,  2nd  Berla,     iij  11  Tutor  In  Oi|i|.siiicis. 
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our  own  knights  in  the  middle  ages,  having  a  single  blade, 
and  a  mere  ornamental  point  on  tho  other  side  of  the  haft. 

The  dagger  was  wors  by  the  Assyrian  kings  at  almost  all 
times  in  their  girdles,  and  was  further  often  assigned  to  the 


mythic  winged  beings,  hawk-headed  or  human- headed,  which 
ocenr  so  frequently  in  the  sculptures ;  but  it  seems  to  havo 
been  very  seldom  carried  by  subjects.'  It  bad  commonly  a 
straight  handle,  slightly  concave,  and  very  richly  elnised,  ex- 
hibiting the  usual  A&Ni-rian  patterns,  rosettes,  chevrons,  gllil- 
loches,  pine-cones,  and  the  like.  Sometimes,  however,  it  was 
still  more  artistically  shaped,  being  cast  into  tho  form  of  a 
horse's  head  and  neck.  In  this  ca*c  there  was  occasion  id  ly  a 
chain  attached  at  one  end  to  the  horse's  chin,  and  at  the  other 
to  the  bottom  of  his  neck,  which,  passing  outside  the  hand, 
would  give  it  a  firmer  hold  on  the  weapon.  The  sheaths  of 
diggers  seem  generally  to  have  been  plain,  or  nearly  so,  but 
(ici/iisioiially  they  term  ii  in  led  in  the  head  of  un  animal,  from 
whose  mouth  depended  a  tassel. 

Though  the  Assyrian  troops  were  not  mnrsludk'd  by  the  aid 
of  standards,  like  the  lioman  mid  the  Egyptian,  yet  still  a  kind 


moling  ihis  ilietlnc- 
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of  standard  13  occasionally  to  be  recognised  in  the  bas-reliefs. 
'!' (-mi-i.iti  nt'  ii  pole  irf  tin  «reat  height,  fixed,  upright  at  the 
front  of  a  chariot,  between  the  cha- 
rioteer and  the  warrior,  and  carrying 
at  the  top  a  circular  frame,  within 
which  are  artistic  representations  of 
pods  or  sacred  animals.  Two  balls, 
Kivk  to  back,  either  trotting  or  run- 
ning at  speed,  are  a  favourite  device. 
Above  them  sometimes  stands  a 
figure  in  a  horned  cap,  shooting  his 
arrows  against  the  enemy.  Occa- 
sionally only  one  bull  is  represented, 
and  the  archer  shoots  standing  upon 
the  bull's  back.'0  Below  the  circular 
framework  are  minor  ornaments,  as 
lions'  anil  bulls'  heads,  or  streamers  f 
adorned  with  tassels." 

We  do  not  obtain  much  informa-  | 
tion  from  the  monuments  with  re 
spect  to  the  military  organisation  0 
the  tactics  of  the  Assyrians.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  they  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  first  period  in 
military  matters,  when  men  fight  in 
a  confused  moss  of  mingled  horse, 
foot,  and  chariots,  heavy-armed  and 
light-armed,  spearmen,  archers,  and 
stingers,  each  standing  and  moving 
as  mere  chance  may  determine.  It 
is  even  certain  that  they  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  second  period, 

when  the  phalanx  order  of  battle  is  adopted,  the  confused  n 
being  replaced  by  a  single  serried  body  presenting  its  best  an 


Adrian  llmndaid  (Khoraitoil). 
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troopH  to  the  enemy  and  keeping  in  the  rear,  to  add  their 
weight  to  the  charge,  the  weaker  and  more  imperfectly  pro- 
tected. It  was  not  really  left  for  Cyaxares  the  Medc  to  "  be 
the  first  to  Organise  an  Asiatic  army — to  divide  the  troops  into 
companies  and  form  distinct  bodies  of  (he  spearmen,  the  archers, 
and  the  cavalry." 1  The  Assyrian  troops  were  organised  in  this 
way,  at  least  from  tlie  1  imn  of  .Sennacherib,  on  wlio.se  sculptures 
we  tlnri,  in  the  first  pluce,  bodies  of  cavalry  on  the  march 
luiaccompunied  by  infantry;5  secondly,  engagements  where 
cavalry  only  arc  acting  against  the  enemy thirdly,  long  lines 
of  spearmen  on  foot  marching  in  double  file,  and  sometimes 
divided  into  companies ;  *  and  fourthly,  archers  drawn  np 
together,  but  similarly  divided  into  companies,  each  distin- 
guished by  its  own  uniform.*  We  also  meet  with  a  corps  of 
pioneers,  wearing  a  uniform  and  armed  only  with  a  hatchet," 
and  with  bodies  of  slingers,  who  are  all  armed  and  elothed 
alike.'  If,  ill  the  battles  and  the  sieges  of  this  time,  the  troops 
seem  to  be  to  a  great  extent  confused  together,  we  may  account 
for  it,  partly  by  the  inability  of  the  Assyrian  artists  to  rep  resent, 
bodies  of  troops  in  perspective,'  partly  by  thoir  not  aiming  at  an 
actual,  but  rather  at  a  typical  representation  of  events,"  and 
partly  also  by  their  fondness  for  representing,  not  the  prepara- 
tion for  battle  or  its  first  shock,  but  the  rout  and  flight  of  the 
enemy  and  thoir  own  hasty  pursuit  of  them. 

The  wars  of  the  Assyrians,  like  those  of  ancient  Borne,  con- 
sisted of  iimiiial  intend-"  into  the  territories  of  their  neighbours, 
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repeated  year  after  year,  till  the  enemy  wag  exhausted,  fined  for 
peace,  mill  admitted  tin!  suzerainty  of  the  more  powerful  nation. 
The  king  in  person  usually  led  forth  his  army,  in  spring  or  early 
summer,  when  the  mountain  passes  were  opened,  and,  crossing 
his  own  borders,  invaded  some  one  or  other  of  the  adjacent 
countries.  The  monarch  himself  invariably  rode  forth  in  his 
chariot,  arrayed  in  his  regal  robes,  and  with  the  tiara  upon  his 
head;  he  was  accompanied  by  numerous  atteadants,  and  gene- 
rally preceded  and  followed  by  the  spearmen  of  the  ltoyal 
Guard,  and  a  detachment  of  horse-archers.  Conspicuous  among 
the  attendants  were  the  charioteer  who  managed  the  reins,  and 
the  parasol-bearer,  commonly  a  eunuch,  who,  standing  in  the 
chariot  behind  the  monarch,  hold  the  emblem  of  sovereignty 
over  his  head.  A  how-bearer,  a  quiver-bearer,  and  a  niace- 
bearer  were  usually  also  in  attendance,  walking  before  or  behind 
tin-  i'ln:ri(it  of  the  king,  who,  however,  did  not  often  depend  for 
arms  wholly  upon  them,  but  carried  a  bow  in  his  loft  hand,  and 
one  or  more  nrrowB  in  his  right,  while  he  had  u  further  store  of 
the  latter  either  in  or  outside  bis  chariot.  Two  or  three  led 
horses  were  always  nt  hand,  to  furnish  a  moans  of  osciipo  in  any 
difficulty.  The  army,  marshalled  in  its  several  corps,  in  part 
preceded  the  royal  cortege,  in  port  followed  at  a  little  distance 
behind  it,10  On  entering  the  enemy's  country,  if  a  wooded  tract 
prr-.-culi'd  itself,  the  corps  of  pioneers  was  thrown  out  in  advance, 
and  cleared  away  the  ol>s I  ructions.  When  a  river  was  reached 
too  deep  to  be  forded,  the  horses  were  dctach-d  frmu  the  royal 
and  other  chariots  by  grooms  and  attendants;  the  chariots 
themselves  were  embarked  upon  boats  oud  rowed  across  the 
stream ;  while  the  burses,  attached  by  ropes  to  a  post  near  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  Bwam  after  it.  The  horses  of  the  cavalry  were 
similarly  drawn  across  by  their  rulers.  The  troop-,  both  cavalry 
and  infantry,  and  the  attendants,  a  very  numerous  body,  swam 
the  stream,  generally  upon  inflated  skins,"  which  they  placed 


I'nrnpnrf  tin'  IVi-uan  jinn-lieu  (II.-  it \sfrun'   with    till'   Hii],|.iri  of  1  skill, 

ml.  i     Hi:  li.  I'url.  hi.  ai.  hi. aim...    li.meier,   <l»   ...nr.  IS... 

"  It  li  very  seldom  we  find  a  |   Ijijiml.  .1/  ,.„.,.!,,  1,1  Svriis,  IMs.  lli 
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under  them,  bottling  (he  neck  in  (heir  left  hand,  and  sometimes 
is  they  went  by  applying  the  orifice  at 
the  top  of  the  neck  to  their 
mqnths.    We  have  no  di- 
=~  reet   evidence  as  to  the 

— mode  in  which  the  baggage 
of  an  army,  which  must 
have  been  very  consider- 
able, was  conveyed,  either 
along  the  general  lino  of 


i  it  v 


-  to  t 


,inS»  rlTB  (Kuyunjik). 


V'e  may  conjecture  that 
probably  placed  upon  rafts 


.  those  which  c 
a  the  Assyrian  buildings.1 


supported  on  inflated  skins,  such  n: 
from  distant  quarries  to  he  used  ii 

the  former,  we  ma)1  perhaps  assume  that  the  conveyance  wbb 
chiefly  by  beasts  of  burtiien,  camels  and  asses,  as  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Judith  imagined*  Carts  may  have  been  used  to 
some  extent;  since  they  were  certainly  employed  to  convey 
back  t<)  Assyria  the  spoil  of  the  conquered  nations.* 

It  does  not  appear  whether  the  army  generally  was  provided 
with  tenia  or  noL  Possibly  the  bulk  of  the  soldiers  may  havo 
bivouacked  in  tho  open  field,  unless  when  they  were  able  to 
obtain  shelter  in  towng  or  villages  taken  from  tho  enemy. 
Tents,  however,  were  certainly  provided  for  (he  monarch  and 
his  suite.  Like  the  tents  of  the  Romans,  these  appear  to  have 
been  commonly  pitched  within  a  fortified  enclosure,  which  was 
of  an  oval  shape.*    They  were  disposed  in  rows,  and  were  all 
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nearly  similar  in  construction  nnd  form,  the 
perhaps  distinguished  from  the  others  by  a 
uniiiini'iiiation,  mid  by  a  slight 
superiority  of  size.  The  ma- 
terial used  fur  the  covering  was 
probably  felt.1  All  the  tents 
were  made  open  to  the  sky  in 
the  centre,  but  closed  in  at 
either  extremity  with  a  curious 
semicircular  top.  The  two  tops 
were  of  unequal  size.  Inter- 
nally, either  both  of  thero,  or 
at  any  rate  the  larger  ones, 
were  supported  by  a  central 
pole,  which  threw  out  brandies 
in  different  directions  resemb- 
ling the  branches  of  u  tree  or 
the  spokes  of  a  parasol.  Some- 
times the  walls  of  the  tent  had 
likewise  the  support  of  poles, 
which  were  kept  in  place  by 
ropes  passed  obliquely  from 
the  top  of  each  to  the  ground 
in  front  of  them,  and  then 
firmly  secured  by  pegs.  Each 
tent  had  a  door,  square-headed, 
which  was  placed  at  the  side, 
near  the  end  winch  had  the 

smaller  covering.    The  form-  u^rf  ^  (Koruojik> 

turc  of  tents  consisted  of  tables, 

couches,  footstools,  and  domestic  utensils  of  various  kinds. 
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Within  the  fortified  enclosure,  lint  outside  the  touts,  were  the 
chariot  and  horses  of  the  monarch,  an  altar  where  sacrifice 
could  be  made,  and  a  number  of  Animals  suitable  for  food,  us 
oxen,  sheep,  and  goats.1 

It  appears  tliat  occasionally  the  advance  of  the  troops  was 
along  a  road.7  Ordinarily,  however,  they  found  no  such  con- 
venience, but  had  to  press  forward  through  woods  and  over 
mountains  as  they  best  could.  Whatever  the  obstructions,  the 
chariot  of  the  monnrch  was  in  some  way  or  othor  conveyed 
across  them,  though  it  is  iliilirult  to  suppose  that  he  could  have 
always  remained,  as  he  is  represented,  seated  in  it.  Probably 


13 

he  occasionally  dismounted  and  made  use  of  one  of  the  led 
horses,  by  which  he  was  always  accompanied,  iihilo  sometimes 
ho  even  condescended  to  proceed  on  foot.8  The  use  of  pulan- 
quins  or  litters  seems  not  to  have  been  known  to  the  Assyrians, 
though  it  was  undoubtedly  very  ancient  in  Asia;  but  the  king 


would  juarify  Ihpsc  conclusion*,  which 
an-  fiirrlu-r  sli |»| mrtcd  hy  the  Inscription* 
(fnirrijJdioi  „f  T»jM«-l'ilr»r  t.  p.  30, 
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was  sometimes  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  seated  on  his  throne, 
in  the  way  that  we  see  the  enthroned  gods  borne  in  many  of  the 
sculptures.' 

The  first  object  in  entering  a  country  was  to  fight,  if  possible, 
a  pitched  battle  with  tho  inhabitants.  Tho  Assyrians  were 
always  confident  of  victory  in  such  an  encounter,  being  better 
armed,  better  disciplined,  and  perhaps  of  stronger  frames  than 
»ny  of  their  neigh  bourn. Iu  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  how 
their  armies  were  drawn  up,  or  how  the  troops  were  handled  in 

longer  or  n  shorter  resistance,  tin;  enemy  broke  and  fled,  some- 
times throwing  away  his  arms,  at  other  times  fighting  as  ho 
retired,  always  vigorously  pursued  both  by  horse  and  foot,  and 
sometimes  driven  headlong  into  a  river.1  Quarter  was  not 
verv  often  given  in  a  battle.  Tho  barbarous  practice  of  re- 
warding those  who  carried  back  to  camp  the  heads  of  foemen 
prevailed  ;  and  this  led  to  the  massacre  in  many  cases  even 
of  the  wounded,  the  disarmed,  and  the  unresisting,  though 
occasionally  quarter  was  given,  more  especially  to  generals  and 
other  leading  personages  whom  it  was  of  importance  lo  take 
alive.  Even  while  tho  engagement  continued,  it  would  seem 
that  soldiers  might  quit  the  ranks,  decapitate  a  fallen  foe, 

reproof;"  and  it  is  certain  that,  so  soon  as  the  engagement 
was  over,  the  whole  army  turned  lo  beheading  the  fallen,  using 
for  this  purpose  the  short  sword,  which  idm'ist  every  warrior 
carried  at  his  left  side.  A  few,  unable  to  obtain  heads,  were 
forced  to  bo  content  with  gathering  the  spoils  of  the  slain  and 
of  the  fled,  especially  their  amis,  such  ;is  quivers,  hows,  helmets, 
and  the  like  ;  while  their  more  fortunate  comrades  proceeding 


JftMMMb,  and  Sorits, 
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(o  an  appointed  spot  in  the  rear,5  exhibited  the  tokens  of  their 
valour,  or  of  their  good  luck,  to  the  royal  scribes,  who  took  an 
exact  account  of  the  nmuuut  of  the  spoil,  and  of  the  number  of 
the  enemy  killed. 

When  the  enemy  could  no  longer  resist  in  tin'  open  field,  lie 
usually  llnl  lo  his  strongholds.  Almost  nil  the  nations  with 
whom  the  Assyrians  waged  their  ware  possessed  fortified  cities, 
or  castles,  which  bccui  to  have  been  places  constructed  with  a 
good  deal  of  skill,  and  possessed  of  no  inconsiderable  strength. 


Fortified  r.!>«,  belonging  lo  on  enemy  uf  Ihe  Assyrians  (NiHirud). 


According  to  the  representations  of  the  sculptures,  they  were  all 
neatly  similar  in  character,  the  defences  consisting  of  high 
liattleiiicuter.l  walls,  pierced  with  loopholes  or  windows  towards 
their  upper  part,  and  flanked  at  intervals  along  their  whole 
course  by  towers.  Often  they  possessed  two  or  more  enceintes, 
which  in  the  bas-reliefs  ate  represented  one  above  the  other  ; 
and  in  these  cases  tin:  outermost  circuit  was  sometimes  a  mere 
plain  continuous  wall,  na  in  the  above  woodcut.  They  were 
entered  by  large  gateways,  must  commonly  arched,  and  closed 
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by  two  lingo  gates  or  doors,  which  completely  filled  up  the 
aperture.  Occasionally,  however,  the  gatc-wnvs  "ere  square- 
headed,  as  in  the  subjoined  illusli 
tion,  where  thero  occurs,  nwreovi 
a  very  curious  ornamentation  of  the 
battlements.' 

These  fortified  places  the  Assyrians 
attacked  in  three  principal  w! 
Sometimes  they  endeavoured  to  take 
them  by  escalade,  advancing  for  tins 
purpose  a  number  of  long  ladders 
against  different  parts  of  the  walls, 
thus  distracting  the  enemy's  attention 
and  seeking  to  find  a  weak  point. 
Up  the  ladders  proceeded  companies  of 
spearmen  and  archers  in  combination, 
the  spearmen  invariably  taking  the  lead 
afforded  tliom  a  protection,  which  arche 

ladder  could  not  have.  Meanwhile  from  below  a  constant  dis- 
charge Mil-,  kept  ip  1  ■  v  bowmen  mid  sliiigers,  the  former  of  whom 
were  generally  protected  by  the  gerrhon,  or  high  wicker  shield, 
held  in  front  of  them  by  a  eomra'le.  Tiic  besieged  endeavoured 
to  dislodge  and  break  the  ladders,  which  are  often  represented 
in  fragments;'  or,  failing  in  this  attempt,  sought  by  hurling 
down  large  slimes,  mid  by  discharges  Irum  their  bows  and  slings, 
to  procipitnte  and  destroy  their  assailants.  If  finally  they  were 
unable  by  these  menus  to  keep  the  Assyrians  from  reaching  ihe 
topmost  round  of  the  ladders,  they  bad  recourse  to  their  spears, 
and  man  to  man,  spear  to  spear,  and  shield  to  shield,  they  still 
struggled  to  defend  themselves.  The  Assyrians  always  repre- 
sent the  sieges  whieh  they  conduct  as  terminating  successfully ; 
but  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  in  many  instances  the  invader 


r  largo  shields 
g  in  tile  up  a 
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nv:h  beaten  back,  and  forced  to  relinquish  his  prey,  or  to  try 
fresh  in  ft  Initio  of  obtaining  it. 

If  the  escalade  failed,  or  if  it  was  thought  unadvisuble  to 
attempt  ii,  tlio  plan  most  commonly  adopted  was  to  try  tho 
I'flect  of  t lie  halte ring- rani.    The  Assyrian  armies  were  abun- 


so.  in.  »a  tv. 


Bitterln^nnu. 

dantly  supplied  with  these  [-n^ines.  of  whirli  wo  .-eo  (is  iiumv  us 
seven  engaged  in  a  single  siege."  They  were  variously  denned 
and  arranged.  Some  had  a  head  shaped  like  the  point  of  a 
Hpfiii' :;  others,  one  mere  resembling  tile  end  of  11  liluiidorliiiss.' 
Ail  of  l.lieui  were  covered  with  ii  frame work,  which  was  of  ofcier, 
wood,  felt  or  sides,  for  the  better  protection  of  those  who  worked 
the  implement ;  but  some  appear  to  have  been  stationary,  having 
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tin  ir  f'r:i!ii!  work  resting  on  the  ground  itself,'  while  others  were 
moveable,  1. ■  i - i  1 1  tr  providi-d  11  illi  iv 1 1  eels,  uhirli  in  I  in?  early  times 
were  sis,'"  lint  ill  the  Inter  limes  lour  only.  Again,  sumi-limes, 
combined  with  t Iks  nini  nnd  its  frumeivork  n;ia  a.  moveuble  tuner, 

containing  soldiers,  who  at  o:ice  fought  tlie  enemy  on  a  level, 
and  pro  tot' ted  tho  engine  from  tlieir  attacks.    Fire  Hits  the 

11I.'U|MJII  H ■>![;[]]  V  llllllfll  [ipLlii-t   I  111.'  rill II,  lulvlll'S,  burning  lull,  (,|- 

other  influmiiiiihlo  substances  being  ciist  from  tin:  nulls  upon  its 
iiunieivork,  which,  wherever  it  was  of  oziet  or  of  wood,  could  be 
easily  set  alight  mid  consumed.  To  prevent  this  result,  the 
11  orkers  of  tiio  1-: 1 1 11  Merc  sometimes  provided  with  11  supply  of 
"liter,  whieh  they  could  direct  through  leathern  or  nit'tiil  pipes 
against  the  combustibles.1  At  other  times  ihcy  sought  to  pro- 
teet  themselves  by  suspending  from  a  polo  in  front  of  their 
engine  11  cnrtiiin  of  elotli,  leather,  or  some  other  non-iutliimmnblo 
substiince.* 

Another  mode  of  meeting  the  attacks  of  the  butt  c ring-rum 
was  by  catching  the  jioint  with  a  chain  suspended  by  its  two 
ends  from  tho  walls,  and  then,  when  the  ram  was  worked, 
diverting  the  stroke,  by  drawing  the  head  upwards.'  To  oppose 
this  device,  the  besiegers  provided  some  of  their  number  with 
strong  metiil  hooks,  and  stationed  them  below  the  ram,  where 
they  watched  for  the  descent  of  tho  chain.  As  soon  as  over  it 
caught  the  head  of  the  rum,  they  inserted  their  hooks  into  its 
links,  and  then  hanging  upon  it  with  their  whole,  weight,  pre- 
vented its  interference  with  the  stroke. 

Battering-rains  were  frequently  used  against  the  walls  from 
the  natural  ground  ut  their  foot.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
besiegers  raised  vast  mounds  against  the  ramparts,  and  advanced 
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their  engines  up  these,  thus  bringing  them  on  a  level  with  the 
upper  and  weaker  purl  ions  of  tin-  ilefi-iices.  Or  tliia  nature  pro- 
bably were  the  mounds  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  empWi-d  by 


the  Babylonians' and  Egyptiai 
thoirsicgesof  cities.  Their 


the  Assyrians,6  i 
is  not  so  miieii  to  pile  up  the 
mounds  till  they  were  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the 
walls  as  to  work  the  batter- 
ing-ram with  greater  advan- 


ithei 


.-ins- 


use  was  made  of  mounds  by 
the  Peloponnesian  Greeks, 
who  nearly  succeeded  in 
taking  Platan  in  this  way/ 
The  mounds  were  not  always 
composed  entirely  of  earfli ; 
the  upper  portion  was  often 
made  of  several  layers  of 
stone  or  brick,  arranged  in 
regular  order,  so  ns  to  form 
a  sort  of  paved  road,  up 
which  the  rams  might  be 
dragged  with  no  great  diffi- 
culty. Trees,  too,  were 
sometimes  cut  down  and 
built  into  the  mound.8 

Besides  battering-rams, 
the   Assyrians  appear  to 
have  been  acquainted  with 
an  engine  resembling  the 
catapult,  or  rather  the  lalis/a*  of  the  Unmans.    This  engine, 
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which  was  of  great  height,  aod  threw  stones  of  ft  large  size,  was 
protected,  like  the  ram,  by  a  framework,  apparently  of  wood, 
covered  with  canvas,  felt,  or  hides.  The  stones  thrown  from 
tho  cniritur  were  of  irregular  hIijijx>,  and  it  was  iible  to  disrjliurjrij 
several  at  the  same  time.  The  besiegers  worker!  il  from  a  mound 
or  inclined  pliine,  which  enabled  them  to  send  their  missiles  to 
the  top  of  the  ram  parts. 10  It  had  to  be  brought  very  close  to 
the  walls  in  order  to  be  effective — a  position  which  gave  the 
besieged  nil  opportunity  of  assailing  it  by  fire  Perhaps  it  was 
fhin  liahilitv  which  caused  the  infrequent  use  of  the  engine  in 
question,  which  is  rare  upon  the  earlier,  and  absent  from  the 
later,  sculptures. 

The  third  rnodo  of  attack  employed  by  tho  Assyrians  in 
Un  it'  sieges  of  fortified  places  was  the  mine.  While  tho 
engines  were  in  full  play,  and  the  troops  drawn  up  around 
the  place  assailed  the  de- 
fenders of  the  walls  with 
their  slings  and  bows,  war- 
threes,  advanced  stealthily 
to  the  foot  of  the  rain  part-, 
and  either  with  their  swords 
and  the  points  of  their 
spears,  or  witli  implements 
better  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose, such  as  crowbars  and 
pickaxe;:, at (acked  the  foun- 
dations of  the  walls,  endea-  Cr0"b,r-  M|BU*  «"> ™»  (Kojiutfk). 
vouring  to  remove  the  stones  one  by  one,  and  so  to  force  an 
entrance.  \\  bile  thus  employed,  the  assailant  commonly  either 
held  his  shield  above  him  as  a  protection,  or  was  guarded  by 
tho  shield  of  a  comrade;  "  or,  finally,  if  he  carried  the  curved 
gerrhon,  leant  it  against  the  wall,  and  then  placed  himself  under 
its  shelter."    Sometimes,  however,  he  dispensed  with  the  pro- 
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tection  or  a  shield  altogether,  and,  trusting  to  his  helmet  and 
coat  of  mail,  which  covered  him  at  nil  vital  points,  pursued  his 
labour  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  weitpons  aimed  at 
him  by  the  enemy.11 

Occasionally  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers  were  directed  against 
the  gates,  which  they  endeaToured  to  break 
open  with  axes,  or  to  set  on  fire  by  an  appli- 
cation of  the  torch.  From  this  latter  circum- 
stance we  may  gather  that  the  gates  were 
ordinarily  of  wood,  not,  like  those  of  Babylon  M 
and  Veil,11  of  brass.  In  the  hot  climate  of 
Southern  Asia  wood  becomes  so  dry  by  ex- 
posure to  tho  snn  that  the  most  solid  doors 
niiiv  readily  be  ignited  and  consumed.1 

When  at  last  the  city  or  enstlo  was  by  some 
of  these  means  reduced,  and  the  garrison  con- 
sented to  surrender  itself,  the  work  of  de- 
molition, already  begun,  was  completed, 
(Jenerally  the  plan'  was  set.  on  fire;  some- 
times workmen  provided  with  pickaxes  and 
other  tools  mounted  upon  the  ramparts  and 
towers,  hurled  down  the  battlements,  broke 
,  breaches  in  the  walls,  or  even  levelled  the 
'  whole  building.  Vengeance  was  further  taken 
by  the  destruction  of  the  valuable  trees  in  the 
vicinity,  more  especially  the  highly  pn'/ed  date-palms,  which 
were  cut  with  hatchets  half  through  their  sterns  at  the  distance 
of  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  then  pulled  or  pushed 
down.  Other  trees  were  either  treated  similarly,  or  denuded 
of  their  branches.'  Occasionally  the  destruction  was  of  a  less 
wanton  and  vengeful  character.  Timber-trees  were  eut  down 
for  transport  to  Assyria,  where  they  were  used  in  tho  construe- 
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tion  of  tl.e  royal  pah 
taken  up  by  the 
removed  careful lv,  and' 
planted  in  the  gardens 
and  orchards  of  the  con- 
querors.' Meanwhile 
therowasagenenil  plun- 
dering of  the  captured 
place.  The  temples  were 
entered,  and  tlio  images 
of  the  gods,  together  with 
the  sacred  vessels,  which 
were  often  of  gold  and 
silver,1  were  seized  and 


mm,,,],' 


carried  ofl'  i 
This  was  n. 
pidtty.  It  v 
as  of  the  w 

Assyrians  were  superior  to  those  of  other  countries,  who  v 
powerless  to  protect  either  their  votaries 
or  even  themselves  from  the  iiTCsi-lihle 
might  of  the  servants  of  Asshur.  The 
ordinary  practice  was  to  convey  the  images 
of  the  foreign  gods  from  the  temples  of 
the  captured  places  to  Assyria,  and  there 
In  ofi'i'r  Ihcin  at  the  shrines  of  tho  prin- 
cipal Assyrian  deities.'  Hence  the  special 
force  of  tho  proud  question—"  Where  are 
the  'Jk'U  ol'Hjimath  and  of  Arpud ?  Vilvn- 
are  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim,  Hens,  and 
Ivah  ?  " '  Where  are  they  hut  carried  cap- 
tive to  Assyria,  prisoners  imd  slaves  in  tho  temples  of  those 
deities  whose  power  they  ventured  to  resist  ? 


■  Foi  Tilbot,  Auyrim  Texll,  ]np.  8,  ! 
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The  houses  of  the  city  were  also  commonly  plundered,  flnd 
ererything  of  value  in  them  was  carried  off.  Long  files  of 
men,  eneh  hcuring  sonic  article  of  furniture  out  of  the  gate  of  ft 

I'JIpiUIV:]  ti>\HL,  111V  lVl."HH-l)l  H[X>t)  tin.'  i  11  S-I'L'l ]'! [i,  wlllTir  ViCl  like- 
wise ot'li'n  observe  in  tlie  train  of  a  returning  army  carts  Wen 
with  houseliold  stuff  of  every  Jiind,  alternating  with  long  strings 
nf  i'i,]il  ivi'S.  All  tin-  spoil  Si-i-ins  to  lime  hce'i  lirst  bfon^iit.  1'V 
tin1  individual  plunderers  to  one  place,  where,  it  was  eurcfully 
sorted  and  counted  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  superintendence  of 
royal  scribes,  who  took  an  exact 
inventory  of  the  whole  before  it  was 
carried  away  by  its  captors.  Scales 
wore  used  to  determine  the  weight 
of  articles  made  of  the  precious 
metals'  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  subjected  to  clipping.  We 
may  conclude  from  these  practices 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  value 
of  all  private  spoil  was  either  due 
<■  ipoii  10  *,'le  roral  treasury,  or  required 
to  be  paid  to  the  gods  in  acknow- 
t  of  their  aid  and  protection.  Besides  the  private 
spoil,  there  was  a  portion  which  was  from  the  first  set  apart 
exclusively  for  the  monarch.  This  eonsisted  especially  of  the 
public  treasure  of  the  captured  city,  the  gold  and  silver,  whether 
in  bullion,  plate,  or  orna?nents,  from  the  palace  of  its  prince, 
and  the  idols,  and  probably  the  other  valuables,  from  the 
temples. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  captured  place  were  usually  treated  with 
more  or  less  of  severity.  Those  regarded  as  most  responsible 
for  the  resistance  or  the  rebellion  were  seized ;  generally  their 
hands  were  manacled  either  before  them  or  behind  their  backs, 
while  sometimes  fetters  were  attached  to  their  feet,'  and  even 
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rings  passed  through  their  lips,'  and  in  this  abject  guise  they 
were  brought  into  tbe  presence  of  the  Assyrian  king.  Seated 
on  his  throne  in  his  fortified  camp  without  the  place,  and 
surrounded  by  his  attendants,  he  received  them  one  by  one, 
and  instantly  pronounced  their  doom.  On  soma  he  proudly 
phifed  Wis  foot,1  some  lie  pardoned,  a  few  he  ordered  for  execu- 
tion, many  ho  sentenced  to  be  torn  from  their  homes  and 
carried  into  slavery. 

Various  modes  of  execution  seem  to  have  been  employed  in 
the  case  of  condemned  captives.  One  of  them  was  impalement. 
This  has  always  been,  and  still  remains,  a  common  mode  of 
punishment  in  the  East;  but  the  manner  of  impaling  which 
the  Assyrians  adopted  was  peculiar.  They  pointed  a  sluice  at 
one  end,  and,  having  fixed  the  other  end  firmly  into  the  ground, 
placed  their  crimiual  with  the  pit  of  his  stomach  upon  the 
point,  and  made  it  enter  his  body  just  below  tbe  breustbone.* 
This  method  of  impaling  must  have  destroyed  life  tolerably  soon, 
and  have  thus  been  a  far  less  cruel 
punishment  than  the  crucifixion  of  the 
liomniis.  We  do  not  observe  it  very 
often  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  nor 
do  we  ever  see  it  applied  to  more  than 
a  few  individuals.1  It  was  probably 
reserved  for  those  who  were  considered 
the  worst  criminals.* 

Another  very  common  mode  of 
executing  captives  was  by  beating  in 
their  skulls  with  a  mace.  In  this  ease 
the  victim  commonly  knelt ;  his  two  H«c-bc*nr,  wiu  uttndut, 
hands  were  placed  before  him  upon  a  0"cu"n8  '  pri™"  <Ku>""J,k>- 
block  or  cushion ;  behind  him  stood  two  executioners,  one  of 
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whom  held  him  by  a  cord  round  his  neck,  while  the  other, 
si-i/ini;  liis  back  hair  in  one  hand,  struck  him  a  furious  blow 
upon  tlio  head  with  ft  mace  which  he  held  in  the  other.'  It 
must  have  been  rarely,  if  ever,  that  a  second  bloiv  was  needed. 

Decapitation  was  loss  frequently  practised.  The  cx-jinwieji 
indeed,  "  I  cut  off  their  heads,"  is  common  in  the  Inscriptions  ; " 
but  in  most  instances  it  evidently  refers  to  tho  practice,  ulrondy 
noticed,1  of  collecting  the  heads  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 


It  is  uncertain  whether  a  punishment  even  more  barbarous 
than  these  was  not  occasionally  resorted  to.  In  two  or  three 
bas-reliefs  executioners  are  represented  in  the  act  ol  tbiying 
prisoners  with  a  knife.  Tho  bodies  are  extended  upon  the 
ground  or  against  a  wall,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  means 
of  four  pegs  attached  by  strings  or  thongs  to  the  two  wrists  and 
the  two  ankles.  The  executioner  leans  over  tho  victim,  and 
with  his  knifo  detaches  the  skin  from  the  flesh.1  One  would 
trust  that  this  operation  was  not  performed  until  life  was 


battle:  Still  there  are  in- 
stances, both  in  the  Inscrijv- 
tions1  and  in  tho  sculptures,' 
of  what  appears  (o  have  been 
a  formal  execution  of  cap- 
tives by  beheading.  In  these 
eases  tho  criminal,  it  would 
seem,  stood  upright,  or  bend- 
ing a  little  forwards,  and,  the 
executioner,  taking  him  bv  a 
lock  of  hair  with  his  left 
hand,  struck  his  head  from, 
his  shoulders  with  a  short 
sword,  which  he  held  in  his 
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extinct.  Wo  know  that  it  was  the  practice  of  t!ie  Persians,1 
and  even  of  trie  barbarous  Scythians,1  to  Hay  ibe  corpses,  and 
not  the  living  forms,  of  criminals  and  of  enemies ;  we  may 
hope,  therefore,  that  tin;  Assyrians  reninvi'd  tliti  skin  from  the 
dead,  to  use  it  as  a  trophy  or  as  a  naming,'  and  did  not  inflict 
so  cruel  a  torture  ou  tlie  living. 

Wmtietimes  the  punishment  awarded  to  a  prisoner  was  mutila- 
tion instead  of  death.  Cutting  off  the  ears  close  to  the  head, 
blinding  the  eyes  with  burning-hotis,  culling  i>ll'  (he  nose,  and 
plucking  out  the  tongue  by  the  roots,  have  been  in  al!  ages 
favourite  Oriental  punishments.7  We  have  distinct  evidence 
that  some  at  least  of  those  cruelties  were  practised  by  the 
Assyrians.  A^-dinr-mr-pal  tells  ns  in  his  great  liiscriptiuti  thai 
he  often  cut  off  the  noses  and  tho  ears  of  prisoners;  while 
a  slab  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  shows  a 
captive  in  the  hands  of  the  torturers,  one  of  whom  holds  his 
head  firm  and  faBt,  while  another  thrusts  his  hand  into  his 
mouth  fur  the  purpose  of  tearing  out  the  tongue.6 

The  captives  carried  away  by  tho  conquerors  consisted  of 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  men  were  formed  into  bauds, 
under  the  conduct  of  officers,  wiio  urged  tliem  forward  on  their 
way  by  blows,  with  small  regard  to  tiieir  sufferings.  Commonly 
they  were  conveyed  to  the  capita!,  where  they  were  employed 
by  the  monarch*  iu  the  lower  or  higher  departments  of  labour, 
according  to  their  capacities.  The  skilled  workmen  were  ill 
request  to  assist  in  the  ornamentation  of  shrines  and  palaces, 
while  the  great  mass  of  the  unskilled  were  made  use  of  to 
quarry-  and  drag  stone,  to  raise  mounds,  make  bricks,  and  the 
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like*  Sometimes,  instead  of  being  thus  employed  in  task- 
work in  or  near  the  capital,  (lie  captives  were  simply  settled  in 
new  regions,  where  it  was  thought  that  they  would  maintain 
tin;  Assyrian  puwer  siiramst  native  malcontents.10  Thus  Esar- 
haddou  planted  Buby  Ionian*,  Susanehites,  Dehavites,  Elamitcs, 
and  others  in  Samaria,"  while  Sargon  settled  his  Samaritan 
captives  in  Gauzanitis  and  in  "  the  cities  of  the  Medes."  11 

The  women  and  children  carried  off  by  the  conquerors  were 
treated  with  inure  tenderness  than  the  men.    Sometimes  on  foot, 


i]iliv«,  with  cliilJron  (Koyuajik). 


but  often  mounted  on  mules,"  or  seated  in  carts  drawn  by  bullocks 
or  asses,"  they  followed  in  the  train  of  their  new  masters,  not 
always  perhaps  unwilling  to  esciiango  the  monotony  of  domestic 

of  grief.  The  women  and  children  are  together,  and  tho 
mothers  lavish  on  their  little  ones  the  usual  caresses  and  kind 
offices,  taking  them  in  their  laps,  giving  them  the  broast, 
currying  them  upon  their  shoulders,  or  else  leading  them  by 
the  hand.  At  intervals  they  were  allowed  to  stop  and  rest; 
and  it  was  not  even  the  practice  to  deprive  them  of  such  portion 
of  their  household  stuff  as  they  might  have  contrived  to  secure 
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before  quitting  tlieir  homos.  This  they  commonly  bore  in  a 
bug  or  sack  which  was  either  held  in  the  hand  or  thrown  over 
one  shoulder.    When  they  reached  Assyria,  it  would  seem  that 


6230  camels,  11,000  mules,  120,000  oxen,  ami  800,000  sheep  " ! 1 
Other  kings  omit  particulars,  but  speak  of  the  captured  animals 
which  they  led  away  as  being  •'  too  numerous  to  be  counted," 
or  "countless  as  the  stars  of  heaven."*  The  Assyrian  sculptors 
are  limited  by  the  nature  of  their  art  to  comparatively  small 
numbers,  but  they  show  us  imrscs,  niuii-ls,  nod  mules,  in  the 
train  of  a  returning  army,3  together  with  groups  of  the  other 
animals/  indicative  of  the  vast  flocks  and  herds  continually 
mentioned. in  the  Inscriptions. 

Occasionally  the  monurclis  were  not  content  with  bringing 
home  domesticated  animals  only,  but  took  the  trouble  to 
transport  from  dislant  regions  into  Assyria  wild  beasts  of 
various  kinds.  Tiglatli-l'i loser  I.  informs  us  in  general  terms 
that,  besides  carrying  off  the  droves  of  the  horses,  cattle,  and 
asses  that  he  obtained  from  the  Mibjugaled  countries,  be  "  took 
away  and  drove  off  the  herds  of  the  wild  goats  and  the  ibexes, 
the  wild  sheep  and  the  wild  cattle ; " i  and  another  monarch 
mentions  that  in  one  expedition  he  carried  off  from  the  middle 
Euphrates  a  drovo  of  forty  wild  cattle,  and  also  a  flock  of 
twenty  ostriches.0  The  object  seenis  to  have  been  to  stock 
Assyria  with  a  variety  and  an  abundance  of  animals  of  chace. 
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Tho  foea  of  the  Assyriana  would  sometimes,  when  hard 
prvsM*!,  desert  tlie  dry  land,  and  betake  themselves  to  the 
marshes,  or  cross 'the  sea  to  islands  where  thoy  trusted  lhat 
they  might  ho  secure  from  attack.  Not  unfrequently  they 
obtained  their  object  by  such  a  retreat,  for  (lie  Assyrians  were 
not  a  maritime  people.  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  pursued. 
The  Assyrians  would  penetrate  into  the  marshes  by  means  of 
reed  boats,  probably  not  very  different  from  the  ierradas  at 
present  in  use  among  the  Arabs  of  Ihe  Mcsopotamian  marsh 
districts.'  Such  boats  are  represented  upon  tho  bas-relicts  as 
capable  of  holding  from  three  to  five  armed  men.8  On  these 
ihe  Assyrian  fimt-srJdiers  would  wnWrk,  taking  with  them  a 
aingle  boatman  to  each  boat,  who  propelled  the  vessel  much  as 
ii  Veui:ti;iii  giii-dulier  propels  his  gondola,  i.e.,  with  a  single 
long  oar  or  piddle,  which  he  pushed  from  him  standing  at  tho 
stern.  They  would  then  in  these  boats  attack  the  vessels  of 
the  enemy,  which  are  always  represented  as  Bmaller  than  theirs, 
run  them  down  or  board  thorn,  kill  their  crews  or  force  them 
into  the  water.or  perhiips  allow  them  to  surrender.  Meanwhile 
the  Assyrian  cavalry  was  stationed  round  the  marsh  among  the 
tall  reeds  which  thickly  clothed  its  edge,  ready  to  seine  or  slay 
such  of  the  fugitives  as  might  escape  from  tho  foot. 

When  the  refuge  sought  was  un  island,  if  it  lay  near  the 
shore,  the  Assyrians  would  sometimes  employ  the  natives  of  the 
adjaceut  coast  to  transport  beams  of  wood  and  other  materials 
by  means  of  their  boats,  in  order  to  form  a  sort  of  bridge  or 
mole  reaching  from  the  mainland  to  the  isle  whereto  thoir  foea 
had  (led*  Such  a  design  was  cnterlaini-d,  or  at  least  professed, 
by  Xerxes  after  the  destruction  of  his  fleet  in  the  battle  of 
Salami's,"  and  it  was  successfully  executed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  tool;  in  this  way  the  new*  or  island  Tyre.11    From  a 
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scries  of  reliefs  discovered  at  Khorsabarl  we  may  conclude  that 
more  than  two  hundred  years  before  the  curlier  of  these  two 
occasions,  the  Assyrians  had  conceived  the  idea  and  even  suc- 
eceded  in  carrying  out  the  plan,'*  of  reducing  islands  near  the 
const  by  moles. 

Unlike  die  ULnldn-'uns,  whoso  "  cry  was  in  their  ships,"  "  the 
Assyrians  seem  very  roroly  to  have  ad  ventured  themselves 
upon  the  deep.  If  their  enemies  fled  to  islands  which  could 
not  bu  reached  by  moles,  or  to  lands  across  the  sea,  in  almost 
every  instance  they  escaped.  Such  escapes  are  represented 
upon  the  sculptures,"  where  wo  sec  the  Assyrians  taking  a 
maritime  town  at  one  end,  while  at  the  other  the  natives  are 
embarking  their  women  and  children,  and  putting  to  sea,  without 
any  pursuit  being  made  after  them.  In  none  of  the  baa-relic  Is 
do  we  observe  any  seagoing  vessels  with  Assyrians  on  board; 
and  history  tells  us  of  but  two  or  threo  expeditions  by  sea  in 
which  they  took  part.  One  of  these  was  an  expedition  by 
Sennacherib  against  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  ('iilf,  to  which  Iub 
Chaldsan  enemies  had  fled.  On  this  occasion  he  brought 
shipwrights  from  Phconicia  to  Assyria,  and  made  them  build 
him  ships  there,  which  were  theu  launched  upon  the  Tigris, 
and  conveyed  down  to  the  sea.  With  a  fleet  thus  constructed, 
and  probably  manned,  by  I'lnonicams,  .Scnnai'hfnb  cro-sed  to 
the  opposite  coast,  defeated  the  refugees,  and,  cm  I 'UJ'k  illg  his 
prisoners  on  board,  returned  in  triumph  to  the  mainland.1* 
Another  expedition  was  that  of  Shalmaueser  iV.  against  the 
island  Tyre.11  Assyrians  are  said  to  have  been  personally 
engaged  in  it;  but  here  again  we  are  told  that  they  embarked 
in  ships  furnished  to  them  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  manned 
chiefly  by  Plucnician  sailors. 
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When  it  country  was  regarded  as  subjugated,  the  Assyrian 
monarch  commonly  marked  the  establishment  of  his  sovereignty 
by  erecting  a  memorial  in  some  (imspii'iifjiis  or  important  situa- 
tion within  (be  territory  conquered,  as  an  enduring  sign  of  bis 
liiivin:!  ii'l."i-n  jxisscssiiHi.  'II  li -st-  mrmoriuls  mi 're  either  engraved 
on  tho  natural  rock  or  on  solid  blocks  of  stone  cut  inlo  the  form 
of  a  broad  low  steh.  They  contained  a  figure  of  the  king, 
usually  enclosed  in  an  arched  frame,  and  an  inscription  of 
greater  or  loss  length,  setting  forth  his  name,  bis  titles,  and 
some  of  hie  exploits.  More  than  thirty  such  memorials  aro 
mentioned  in  the  extant  Inscriptions,  and  the  researches  of 
recent  times  have  recovered  some  ten  or  twelve  of  them.'-  They 
uniformly  represent  tbo  king  iu  his  sacerdotal  robes,  with  the 
mrTetl  collar  round  his  neck,  and  the  emblems  of  the  gods 
above  his  bead,  raising  tho  right  hand  in  the  act  of  adoration, 
ns  if  he  were  giving  thanks  to  Asshur  and  his  guardian  deities 
on  account  of  his  si 


It  is  now  time  to  pass  from  the  military  customs  of  the 
Assyrians  to  a  consideration  of  their  habits  and  usages  in  time 
of  pence,  so  far  as  they  aro  made  known  to  us  either  by  his- 
torical records  or  by  the  pictorial  evidence  of  the  Las-reliefs. 
And  here  it  may  be  convenient  to  treat  separately  of  the  public 
life  of  the  king  and  court,  and  of  tbo  private  life  of  the 

Iu  Assyria,  as  iu  most  Oriental  countries,  the  key-stouo  of 
the  social  arch,  the  central  point  of  the  systnn,  ronnd  which  nil 
else  revolved,  and  on  which  all  olse  depended,  was  tho  monarch. 
"  L'e'tat,  e'est  moi "  might  have  been  said  with  more  truth  by 
on  Assyrian  prince  than  even  by  the  "  Grand  Monnrque"  whose 
dkiuin  it  is  reported  to  have  been.    Alike  iu  the  historical 


t   Smkl.  -2: 
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tn.t-kv.-.s,  and  in  (lie  sculptures,  we  have  the  person  of  the  king 
presented  to  us  with  consistent  prominence,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently with  hiiu  that  wo  moat  naturally  commence  the 
present  portion  of  our  inquiry. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  tho  monarch  in  time  of  pence  was  a 
luii.ir  fluwiiiir  rolie,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  elaborately  patterned 
and  fringed,  over  which  was  worn,  lirst,  a  broad  belt,  and  then 
a  speriiH  of  open  tnanllc,  or  chasuble,  v-.ttv  eurimisW  cunt  rived. 

This  consisted  mainly  of  two  large  flaps,  both  of  which  were 

at  bottom.1  These  fell  over  ihe  robe  in  front  and  behind, 
leaving  the  sides  open,  and  so  exposing  the  under  dress  to 
view.    The  two  flaps  must  have  been  sewn  together  at  the 


places  marked  with  the  dotted  lines  a  b  and  c  d,'  the  spneo 
from  a  to  c  being  left  open,  and  the  mantle  passed  by  that 
menns  over  the  head.  At  d  g  there  was  commonly  a  short 
sleeve  (A),  which  covered  the  upper  part  of  the  left  arm,  but 
the  right,  arm  was  left  free,  the  mantle  falling  on  either  side  of 
it.  Sometimes,  besides  the  ilaps,  tho  mantle  seems  to  have  had 
two  pointed  wings  attached  to  the  shoulders  (a/ b  and  c  eh  in 
the  woodcut),  which  wcro  made  to  fall  over  in  front  Occa- 
sionally there  Has  worn  above  the  chasuble  n  broad  diagonal 


1  Ltyurd,  JfjnmiMii,  litScriw,  PI,  I  mainly  frran  Hie  ™k  of  M.IIoKi'.l/.™. 
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belt,  ornamented  with  a  deep  fringe,  and  son 
depended  at  the  buck  of  the  dress  a  species  of  larg 
The  special  royal  li 


which  at  first 
took  ihe  shape  of  the  head,  but 
rose  above  it  to  a  certain  height  in 
a  gracefully  curved  line,  when  it 
was  covered  in  with  a  top,  flat,  like 
that  of  a  hat,  but  having  a  projection 
towards  the  centre,  which  rose  up 
into  a  port  of  apex  or  peak,  not 
however  pointed,  but  either  rounded 
or  squared  off.  The  tiara  was  gene- 
rally ornamented  with  a  succession 


head,  and  for  other  s 

TfpN'Selltilt 

to  some  extent  by  the  tinted  reliefs,  we  may  so 
tiara  was  of  three  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  white, 
and  white  alternated  in  broad  binds ;  the  ornaments 
were  yellow.  beinjr  probably  either  embroidered  on  t 
of  the  head-dress  in  ihrends  of  gold,  or  compiled  o 
plates  which  may  have  been  sewn  on.  The  genet 
of  the  tiara  is  likely  to  have  been  cloth  or  felt;  it  can  scarcely 
have  been  metal,  if  the  deep  enm-on  tint  oi'ilie  bricks  and  the 
reliefs  is  true. 

In  the  early  scul jrt n res  the  tiara  is  moro  depressed  than  in 
the  later,  and  it  is  also  less  richly  ornamented.  It  has  seldom 
moro  than  two  bands,  viz.  a  narrow  one  at  top,  and  at  bottom  a 

'  S«  Mr.  lajurif*  Xm.-r.-l,  .,„./      >;,■«:. ifjis,  vol.  II.  npp.  p.  7. 
■  Hw  Bonn's  J/™ «„„■„ t,  v.,l.i.  I'l.  ]:>,  nnd  vol.  H.  PI.  115. 
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Tim  sandals  worn  were  of  two  kinds.    The  simplest  sort  had  a 
very  thin  solo  and  ft  small  cap  for  the  heel,  made  apparently  of 
ft  number  of  strips  of  leather5  sewn 
J^vjr  together.    It  was  held  in  place  by  a 

*  i  \  i  -  11  i~TT"1      l°Op  ovcr  the  great  toe,  attached  to 

Uovalmnilnl  (lime  of  Sm^un)      f'le  '°re  t'10  H°^e'  ^J"  11 

string  which  was  laced  backwards  and 
forwards  across  the  instep,  ami  thfii  tied  in  a  bow. 

The  other  kind  of  sandal  liad  a  very  different  Hort  of  sole ;  it 
was  of  considerable  thickness,  especially  ut  tba  heel,  from  wliieli 
it  gradually  tapered  to  the  toe.  Attached  to  this  was  au  upper 
leather  which  protected  the  heel  and 
the  whole  of  the  side  of  the  fool,  but 
.  left  the  toes  and  tbe  instep  exposed. 
A  loop  fastened  to  the  sole5  received 

Asihur.|tir-i»l)".  tne  to0j  nn(J  at  fa  p„jnt  where 

the  loop  was  inserted  two  straps  were  also  made  fast,  which 
werrs  then  carried  on  either  aide  the  great  toe  to  the  top 
of  the  foot,  whero  they  crossed  each  other,  and,  passing  twice 
through  rings  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  upper  leather, 
wore  finally  fastened,  probably,  by  a  buckle,  at  the  top  of  the 

Tiio  shoe  worn  by  tbe  later  kings  was  of  a  coarse  and  clumsy 
make,  very  much  rounded  at  tbe  toe,  patterned 
witli  rosettes,  crescents,  and  the  like,  and 
(apparently)  laced  in  front.  In  this  respect  it 
differed  from  the  shoe  of  the  queen,  which 
Hoyai  shoe  (lime  of  will  be  represented  presently,*  and  also  from 
e  the  shoes  worn  by  the  tribute-bearers. 

Tbe  accessory  portions  of  the  royal  costume  were  chiefly 
belts,  necklaces,  armlets,  bracelets,  and  oar-rings.    Besides  tho 
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belt  round  the  waist,  iu  which  two  or  three  highly  ornamented 
daggers  wore  frequently  thrust,  and  llic!  broad  fringed  cross-btdl , 
of  which  mention  was  made  above,1  the  Assyrian  monarch  worn 
a  narrow  cross-belt  passing  across  Lis  right  shoulder,  from  which 
(lis  sword  hung  at  his  lel't  side.  This  ln;ll  was  sometimes  pnl  lerned 
with  rosettes.  It  was  worn  over  the  front  flap  of  the  chasuble, 
but  under  the  back  flap,  and  was  [.Tossed  jt.  right  angles  by  the 
broad  fringed  belt,  which  was  passed  over  the  right  arm  and 
head  so  as  to  full  across  the  left  shoulder. 

The  royal  necklaces  were  of  two  kinds.  Some  consisted 
merely  of  one  or  mora  strings 
of  long  lozenge-shaped  brads 
slightly  chased  and  connected 
by  small  links,  ribbed  perpen- 
dicularly. The  other  kind  was 
a  hand  or  collar,  perhaps  of  gold,  011  which  were  hung  a  number 
of  aacrcd  emblems:  as  the  crescent  or  emblem  of  the  31mm- 
God,  Sin ;  the  four-rayed  disk,  the  em- 
blem of  the  Sun-God,  Sliamas;  the  six- 
rayed  or  eight-rayed  disk,  the  emblem 
of  Gula,  the  Sun-Goddess;  the  horned 
cap,  perhaps  the  emblem  of  the  king's 
guardian  genius ;  and  the  double  or  triple 
bolt,  which  was  the  emblem  of  Vul,  the  ^ ccU"  (Nim[u,i>- 
god  of  the  atmosphere.  This  sacred  collar  was  a  part  of  the 
king's  civil  and  not  merely  of  his  sacerdotal  dress ;  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  sometimes  worn  when  the  king  was 
merely  receiving  prisoners.1 

The  monarch  wore  a  variety  of  armlets.  The  most  common 
was  a  plain  bar  of  a  single  tuist,  the  ends  of  which  slightly 
overlapfied  each  other.  A  more  elegant  kind  was  similar  (o 
this,  escept  that  the  bar  terminated  in  animal  heads  carefully 
wrought,  among  which  flic  bead-  of  rains,  horses,  and  ducks  were 
the  most  common.  A  third  sort  has  the  appearance  of  being 
composed  of  a  number  of  long  strings  or  wires,  confined  at  inter- 
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villa  of  less  than  an  inch  by  cross  bands  at  right  angles  to  the 
wires.  This  snrt  was  carried  round  the  arm  twite,  and  even  then 
its  ends  overlapped  considerably. 
It  is  probable  that  all  the  arm- 
lets were  ef  metal,  and  that  tho 
appearance  of  the  hist  was  given 
to  it  by  the  workman  in  imitation 
of  an  earlier  and  ruder  armlet  of 
worsted  or  leather. 

Tho  bracelets  of  the  king,  like 
his  armlets,  were  sometimes  mere 
burs  of  metal,  quite  plain  anil 
without  ornament.    Mure  often, 
however,  they  were  ribbed  and 
Roy«l  ™kn  (Kb™b*d>       adorned  with  a  large  rosette  at 
tho  centre.    Sometimes,  instead  of  one  simple  rosette,  we  Bee 
three  double  rosettes,  between  which  project  small  points, 


(Kim™  t  mid  Kiijurijit). 

shaped  like  the  head  of 
rosetti-s  appear  to  be  sot  i 
is  chased  to  as  to  represent  brick  work.  In  no  ease  can  \ie  see 
how  tho  bracelets  wore  fastened  ;  perhaps  they  "ere  elastic  and 
were  slipped  over  the  hand.' 

specimens  of  royal  ear-rings  have  been  already  given  in  nn 
earlier  chapter  of  tiiis  volume."  The  most  ordinary  Form  in  tho 
more  ancient  times  was  a  long  drop,  which  was  sometimes  cleli- 
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cately  chased.5  Another  common  kind  was  an  incomplete  Ifalicsi.- 
cross,  one  arm  of  tho  four  being  left  out  because  it  would  have 
iiilerferi'd  with  the  ear.  In  Inter  times 
there  was  a  gooil  deal  of  variety  in 
the  details;  but  the  drop  and  tho 
cross  were  always  favourite  features. 

When  the  monarch  went  out  to 
tho  hunt  or  to  the  battle,  lie  laid  aside  R 

reserving  however  his  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  armlets,  and  then, 
stripping  off  bis  upper  dress  or  clmsublf;,  iipp&ired  in  the  under 
robe  which  has  been  already  described.10    This  robe  was  con- 
fined at  the  waist  by  a  broad  cinc- 
ture or  girdle,  outside  of  which 
was  worn  a  narronish  belt  wherein 
daggers  were  often  thrust.  In  early 
times  this  ciucturo  seems  to  havo 
been  fastened  by  a  riband  with 
long  streaming  ends,  which  are 
very  conspicuous  in  the  Nimrnd 
sculptures.    At  the  same  period 
the  monarch  often  wore,  when  ho 
hunted  or  went  out  to  battle,  a 
garment  which  might  have  bcuii 
called  an  apron,  if  it  had  not  been 
worn  behind  instead  of  in  front. 
This  was  generally  patterned  and 
fringed  very  richly,  besides  being      Early  v\-e  in  hi.  war-costume 
ornamented  with  one  or   more  iNimrud,. 
long  pendant  tassels. 

The  sacerdotal  dress  of  the  king,  or  that  which  he  commonly 
wore  when  engaged  in  the  rites  of  his  n-ligiun,  diilrrwl  c-i<i>sidcr- 
ably  from  his  ordinary  costume.  Ilia  inner  garment,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  the  usual  long  gown  with  a  fringe  tlesceud- 


•'Sw  the  modcut  i»ut»t  the  tup  of  I  in  the  lolcat  sculpt  11  ira.    En  (he  Inter- 

p.  371.  Initiate  period,  however,  the  time  of 

"  Supra,  p.  is:..  Tlii-  rlmrjf  Sn:-;j n-i  jlii.I  Strtmu-kii-jb,  [he  monarch 

is  almosL  UDinml  in  the  earliest  and  |   guei  onl  to  war  in  nil  chuulili!. 
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ing  to  the  ankles ;  bill  tin's  was  almost  entirely  concealed  uiifli-r 
nil  hiiijiK.-  outer  vol  it1,  "lack  inns  clii-i-lv  wrapped  voiniil  tin?  form 
and  kept  in  place  by  a  girdle.  A  deep  fringe,  arranged  in  two 
rows,  ono  above  the  other,  and  carried  round  the  rolie  in  curved 
sweeps  at  an  angle  with  the  hori/nnlal  lino,  is  (he  most  »tril;iu^ 
feature  of  this  dress,  which  is  also  remarkable  for  tlie  manner  in 
which  it  confines  and  conceals  the  left  arm,  while  the  right  is 
left  free  and  exposed  to  view.  A  representation  of  a  king  thus 
iippm-dled  will  be  found  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,1  taken 
from  a  statue  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  peculiar  in. 
having  the  head  uncovered,  and  in  the  form  of  the  implement, 
borne  in  the  right  hand.  It  is  also  incomplete  as  a  representa- 
tion, from  the  fact  that  all  the  front  of  the  breast  is  occupied  by 
an  inscription.  Utlier  examples1  show  that  tlio  tiara  was  com- 
monlv  worn  as  a  part  of  the  sacerdotal  costume  ;  that  the  sacred 
collar*  adorned  the  breast,  necklaces  llic  neck,  and  bracelets  the 
two  arms;  while  in  the  belt,  which  was  generally  to  some  extent 
knotted,  were  borne  two  or  three  daggers.  The  mace  seems  to 
have  Veen  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  costume,  and  was 
always  grasped  just  below  its  head  by  the  left  hand. 

We  have  but  one  representation  of  an  Assyrian  'jueen. 
Despite  the  well-known  stories  of  ^cmirnmis  and  her  manifold 
exploits,  it  would  seem  that  the  Assyrians  secluded  their  females 
with  as  rigid  and  watchful  a  jealousy  as  modern  Turks  or 
Persians.  The  care  taken  wilh  respect  to  the  direction  of  the 
passages  in  the  royal  hareem  has  been  noticed  already.'  It 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  thus  indicated,  and 
with  the  general  tenor  of  Oriental  habits,  that  neither  in 
inscriptions1  nor  in  sculptured  representations  do  tho  Assy- 
rians allow  their  women  to  make  more  than  a  most  rare  and 
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occasional  appearance.  Fortunately  for  us,  their  jealousy  was 
sometimes  relaxed  to  fl  certain  extent;  and  in  one  scene, 
recovered  from  the  debris  of  an  Assyrian  palace,'  we  nr.!  enabled 
to  L'uu template  rtt  once  the  du)uestic  life  nl'  the  monarch  and  tin? 
attire  and  even  the  livifuivs  u:'  his  consort. 


1 

King,  ijura,  ud  attendant!  (Kojnnjlk). 

It  appears  that  in  the  private  ajiiirJ nn-tiJn,  while  the  king,  like 
the  Romans  and  the  modern  Oriontals,  reclined  upon  a  couch, 
leaning  his  weight  partly  upon  Ids  left  elbow,7  and  having  his 
right  arm  free  and  dispusihl''.  hor  majesty  the  cjucoti  sat  in  a 
chair  of  stale  by  the  couch's  side,  near  its  foot  and  facing  her 
lord.  Two  eunuchs  provided  with  large  fans  were  in  attendant'!-: 
upon  the  monarch,  anil  the  same  number  waited  upon,  the 
queen,  standing  behind  her  chair.  Her  majesty,  whose  hair  was 
arranged  nearly  like  that  of  her  royal  consort,  wore  upon  her 
head  a  band  or  fillet  having  something  of  the  appearance  of  a 
crown  of  towers,  such  as  encircles  the  brow  of  Cybelo  on  Greek 
coins  and  statues.  Her  dress  was  a  long-sleeved  gown  reach- 
ing from  the  neck  to  the  fect,  llounced  and  trimmed  at 


ii  i  ■■'  "■   ■  I'1*  iu]iportcd  l,y 

ecaljo  Sal.  I.  If.  SSI.      full  N  nt'tli.  i.r  i.  1UIt„  tent."  (Lip>Jus, 


lerlbcd  ^nud  the  description  would 
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1he  bottom  in  an  elaborate  nay,  and  elsewhere  patterned  with 
rosettes,  over  which  she  wore  a  fringed  tunic  or  frock  descending 
half-way  between  the  knees  and 
tin:  feet.  In  addition  to  these 
two  garments,  she  wore  upon 
her  buck  and  shoulders  a  light 
clonk  or  cape,  patterned  (like 
the  rest  of  iier  dress)  with  ro- 
settes and  edged  with  a  deep 
fringe.  Her  feet  were  encased 
in  shoes  of  a  clumsy  make,  also 
patterned.  Her  ornaments,  be- 
sides the  crown  upon  her  head, 
were  ear-rings,  a  necklace,  and 
bracelets.  Her  chair  was  cush- 
ioned, and  adorned  with  a  dra- 
]ii-ry  which  hung  over  the  hack. 

Her  feet  rested  on  a  handsome 
footstool,  also  cushioned. 

Enlarged  fieuTCoflh0,acC„lK0yUnjit;.        Qn  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

description  is  taken  (lie  nival  jmir  seen:  to  hi:  refreshing  them- 
selves h  il  li  u'inc.  !  ";ii'li  supports  OH  the  thumb  and  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  a  saucer  or  shallow  drin  king-cup,  probably  of 
some  precious  iiietsil,  which  they  raise  to  their  lips  simul- 
taneously, as  if  tlirv  were  pledging  one  another.  The  scene  of 
the  entertainment  is  the  palace-garden ;  for  trees  grow  on  either 
side  of  the  main  figures,  while  over  their  heads  a  vine  hangs 
its  festoons  and  its  rich  clusters.  By  the  side  of  the  royal 
couch,  and  in  front  of  the  queen,  is  a  table  covered  with  a 
tuble-.'luth,  on  which  aro  a  small  bos  or  casket,  a  species  of 
shallow  bowl  which  may  have  held  incense  or  perfume  of  some 
kind,  and  a  third  article  frequently  seen  in  close  proximity  to 
the  king,  but  of  whoso  use  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  conjecture. 
At  the  couch's  head  stands  another  curious  article,  a  sort  of 
tall  vase  surmounted  by  a  sugarloaf,  which  probably  represents 
an  alter.  The  king  bears  in  his  left  hand  the  lotus  or  sacred 
llower,  whilo  the  queen  holds  in  hers  what  looks  like  a  modern 
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fim.  All  the  lower  part  of  tlie  monarch's  person  is  concealed 
beneath  a  coverlet,  which  is  plain,  except  that  it  lias  tassels  at 
t!ie  corners  anil  an  embroidered  border. 

The  officers  in  close  attendance  upon  tho  monarch  varied 
iici-urdii)^  tu  his  employment.  In  war  lie  was  accompanied  by 
his  charioteer,  his  shield-bearer  or  shield-bearers,  bis  groom,  his 


Hojul  paruol  (Nimrod).  iloyal  pornaul  (Kojuojlk). 


quiver-bearer,  his  mace-bearer,  and  somclimes  by  his  parasol- 
bearer.  In  jieaee  the  parasol-bearer  is  always  represented  as  in 
attendance,  except  in  hunting  expeditions,  or  where  he  is  re- 
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plaeed  by  n  fun-bearer.  The  parasol,  which  exactly  resembled 
that  still  in  use  throughout  the  East,  was  reserved  exchisivcly 
for  the  monarch.  It  bad  a  tall  and  thiek  pole,  which  the  bearer 
grasped  w-it.li  both  his  hands,  and  in  the  early  times  a  somewhat 
small  circular  top.  Under  the  later  kings  the  size  of  the  head 
was  considerably  enlarged,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  curtain  or 
flap  was  attached,  which,  falling  from  the  edge  of  the  parasol, 
more  elYcctually  protected  the  monarch  from  the  sun's  rays. 
The  head  of  the  parasol  was  fringed  with  tas-e]j.  and  the  upper 
e\(i-r;iiii!y  of  the  p"le  coiiiimjnlv  terminated  in  a  flower  or 
other  ornament.  In  the  later  time  both  the  head  and  the 
curtain  which  depended  from  it  were  richly  patterned.  If  we 
may  trust  the  remains  of  colour  upon  the  Ehnrsabad  sculptures, 
the  tints  preferred  were  rcil  and  white,  which  alternated  in  bands 
upon  the  parasol  as  upon  the  royal  tiara. 

There  win  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  dress  or  quality  of 
the  royal  attendants.  Except  the  groom,  the  charioteer,  and  the 
shield-hearers,  they  were  in  the  early  times  almost  invarialily 
eunuchs;  but  the  later  kings  seem  to  have  preferred  eunuchs 
for  the  ofticcs  of  parasol-bearer  and  fan-bearer  only.  The  dress 
of  the  eunuchs  is  most  eommenty  a  long  fringed  gown,  reaching 
from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  with  very  short  sleeves,  and  a  broad 

have  a  cross-bolt  also;  and  occasionally  both  this  and  the  girdle 
round  the  waist  are  richly  fringed.1  The  eunuchs  commonly 
wear  ear-rings,  and  sometimes  armlets  and  bracelets ;  in  a  few- 
instances  they  bavo  their  necks  adorned  with  necklaces,  and 
their  long  dresses  elaborately  patterned.-  Their  heads  are 
cither  bare,"  or  at  most  encircled  with  a  fillet. 

the  forehead  low,  tlnTnose  smalUnd  rounded,  the  lipsfull,  the 
chin  largo  and  double,  (he  cheeks  (.'luatul.     They  are  gen l- rally 
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represented  Q8  shorter  ami  stouter  than  the  other  Assyriiuif. 
Though  placed  in  confidential  situations  about  the  person  of 
the  monarch,  they  seem  not  to  have  held  very  high  or  im- 


portant offices.  The  royal  Vizier  is  never  a  eunuch,  and 
eunuchs  are  rarely  seen  among  the  soldiers;  the y  are  scribes, 
cooks,  mosicians,  perhaps  priest*;'  they  are  grooms-in-waiting, 
huntsmen,  parasol -Ik  Mirers,  and  fan-bearers;  but  it  cannot  be 
said  with  truth  that  they  had  the  same  power  in  Assyria  which 
they  hare  commonly  possessed  in  the  more  degraded  of  tho 
Oriental  monarchies.  It  is  perhaps  a  jnunl  iiilerpri'tiitinii  ui 
the  name  linearis  in  Scripture  to  understand  it  as  titular,  not 
appellative,5  and  to  translate  it  "  tho  Chief  Eunuch  "  or  "  the 
Muster  of  the  Eunuchs;"  and  if  so,  we  have  an  instance  of 
the  employment  by  one  Assyrian  hing  of  a  person  of  this  class 
on  an  embassy  to  a  petty  sovereign ;  but  the  sculptures  are  fur 
from  bearing  out  the  iintiim  that  [■nwiclis  ln'hl  1 1 1 >•  mmi'  Iml'1) 
^jo^it iiin  in  tlio  Assyrian  court  as  they  have  sinco  held  generally 
in  the  East,6  where  they  have  not  only  continually  filled  the 


■  This  point  will  bp  anuldend  in  tba  I  i.  p.  MO. 
Imtiii-r  mi  llit  HvlijiLon  ul'thf  Assyrian!.   I      •  Thii  ii 

■  Bn  Smiths  jSftatf  Dictionary,  rot.  |  and  Bern 
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highest  offices  of  st:ite,  but  have  even  attained  to  sovereign 
power.  On  the  contrary,  their  sppcinl  charge  p  -teis  rather  to 
have  been  the  menial  offices  about  the  person  of  the  monarch, 
which  imply  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  those  to  whom  they 
arc  intrusted,  hut  not  submission  to  thoir  influence  in  the  con- 
duct of  state  affairs.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  instead 
of  becoming  more  influential  as  timo  went  on,  they  appear  to 
have  become  less  so;  in  the  later  sculptures  the  roval  attend- 
ants are  far  less  generally  eunuchs  than  in  the  earlier  ones ; '  and 
the  difference  is  most  marked  in  the  more  important  offices." 
It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  Chief  Eunuch  is  represented 
upon  the  sculptures.  Perhaps  we 
may  recognise  him  in  an  attendant, 
who  commonly  bears  a  fan,  but, 
whose  special  badge  of  offico  is  a 
long  fringed  scarf  or  band,  which 
hangs  down  below  bis  middle  both 
before  him  and  behind  him,  being 
pLSsedover  the  left  shoulder.  This 
officer  appears,  in  ono  bas-relief, 
alone  in  front  of  the  king;  in  another, 
ho  stands  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Vizier,  level  with  him,  facing  the 
king  as  lie  drinks;  in  a  third,  ho 
receives  prisoners  after  a  battle; 
while  in  another  part  of  the  same 
sculpture  he  is  in  the  king's  camp 
preparing  the  table  for  his  master's 
supper.  There  is  always  a  good 
deal  of  ornamentation  about  his 
dress,  which  otherwise  nearly  re- 
Tb»  Chltf  Eunuch  {!)-Nta™L  gembles  that  of  the  inferior  royal 
attendants,  consistin"  of  a  long  fringed  gown  or  rube,  a  girdle 

'  S™  Mpw.inUr  the  (lita  of  Whur-  |  tit'iurr,  nvn  ntlpmlnnts  vitv  rl.i.e  In  hi- 

l,.,„i-|  If...,..,.. .'>■„!  S.TK-.  ,,«-"-■.'■>■"■  I"  Wi-ii.!i..ln.  Tln.lmtcliicl- 

1'k  17  l.i          «tli-lr  li'-t  tlimi  Lull"  rl..,  '   .■.iniiril  ri-.-iml.-.i  r.~  l..,Mi-.^  ll„-  I'liiro  i.l 

r-.vnl  nlt.-,i.la:,1s  .r..  (•[->„ V It!  1*l(mBS  U  ttlc  reign  Of  TiglMll- 

■  FmmihMimcofSeiinichoribdowa-  PilescrtL 
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fringed  or  plain,  a  cross-bolt  generally  fringed,  and  tlie  scarf 
already  described.  II  is  head  and  feet  are  generally  bare,  though 
sometimes  the  latter  are  protected  by  sandals.'  He  is  found 
only  upon  the  sculptures  of  the  early  period. 

Among  the  officers  who  have  free  access  to  the  royal  person, 
there  is  one  who  stands  out  with  such  marked  proininonce  from 
the  rest  that  he  has  been  properly  recognised  as  the  Grand 
Vizier  or  prime  minister — at  once  the  chief  counsellor  of  the 
monarch,  and  the  man  whoso  special  business  it  was  to  signifv 
and  execute,  his  will.  The  dress  of  the  Grand  Vizier  is  more 
rich  than  that  of  any  other  person  except  the  monarch ; 11  and 
there  are  certain  portions  of  his  apparel  which  lie  and  the  king 
have  alone  the  privilege  of  wearing.  These  are,  principally, 
the  tassel  led  apron  and  the  fringed  band  depending  from  the 
tillet,  the  former  of  which  is  found 
in  the  early  period  only,"  while  the 
latter  belongs  to  no  particular 
time,  but  throughout  tho  whole 
series  of  sculptures  is  the  distinc- 
tive mark  of  royal  or  quasi-royal 
authority.  To  these  two  may  be 
added  the  long  ribbon  or  ecsxrf, 
with  double  streamers  at  the  ends, 
which  depended  from,  and  perhaps 
fastened,  the  belt  "—a  royal  or 
meat  worn  also  by  the  vizier  in  at  I 
least  one  representation." 

The  chief  garment  of  the  Vizier  U™*-J™  <* H«VU«(Kb™ri»l) 
is  alwavs  a  long  fringed  robe,  reaching  from  tho  neck  to  the 


vol.  ii.  p.  327.  M.  Butts  mfgtttt  that 
[hli  prominent  officer  is  •' un  Mifie" 
(Maumat,  vol.  v.  p.  Sli);  but  ho  ap- 
pears in  scenes  which  have  no  religious 

11  Sometimes,  whore  the  VIng  ami  the 
vlaler  appear  together,  the  mbe  uf  the 


Lanid,  Maaaunti,  ]>t  Series,  PI.  2S.) 

Ijiynnl,  J/oniutuiX*.  1st  Series,  Tls. 
1  -  I  St.  TiliTi'  i.  iiiiN  iKis-n-lii'f  "lure 
Ii,.-  la..,.lt.,|  »j,rl>ii  i-  i.„rn.  lint  onlv  !■) 
the  Vizier,  hiil  also  hj  the  Chief  Bo- 


"  See  ibms,  p.  491,  ami  empire  the 
ust ration  n|][K«ite. 
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feet,  This  is  generally  trimmed  with  embroidery  at  the-  top, 
round  the  sleeves,  and  round  the  bottom.  It  ia  either  seen 
tn  be  confined  by  n  broad  bolt  round  tbo  waist,  or  else  is  covered 
from  the  waist  to  the  knees  by  two  falls  of  a  heavy  and  deep 
fringe.  In  this  latter  ease  a  broad  emss-belt  in  worn  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  tbo  upper  fall  of  fringe  hangs  from  the  cross- 
belt,    A  fillet  is  worn  upon  the  head,  which  is  often  highly 


orna:iii  iited.1  The  feet  are  sometimes  bare,  but  more  often  arc 
protected  by  sandals,  or  (as  in  tbo  iscrompfiEiyiiu];  representation) 
by  embroidered  shoes.  Enr-rings  adorn  the  cars;  bracelets, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  armlets,  the  arms.  A  sword  is 
generally  worn  at  tho  left  side. 

The  Vizier  is  ordinarily  represented  in  one  of  two  attitudes. 
Either  he  stands  with  his  two  hands  joined  in  front  of  him,  the 

1  See  tim  woodcut  on  prattling  jagu. 
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right  hand  in  tlie  left,  and  the  fingers,  not  elapsed,  but  left 
loose— the  ordinary  attitude  of  passive  and  respectful  attention, 
in  which  officers  who  carry  nothing  await  the  orders  of  the 
king — or  lie  Ims  tin;  right  iirm  raised,  the  i  llioiv  bent,  and 
the  right  hand  brought  to  a  level  with  his  mouth,  while  the 
left  hand  rests  upon  the  hilt  of  the  sword  worn  at  his  left  side. 
In  this  latter  cose  ii  may  1"!  presumed  that  "0  have  the  attitude 
of  conversation,  an  in  the  former  we  have  that  of  attentive 
listening.     Whore  the  Visiter  assumes  this  energetic  posture, 

spoil  to  the  king.  "When  he  is  quiescent,  lie  stands  beiore  the 
throne  to  receive  the  king's  orders,  or  witnesses  the  ceremony 
with  which  it  was  usual  to  conclude  a  successful  hunting  expe- 
dition. 

The  pre-eminent  r.iuk  am!  dignity  of  this  officer  is  shown,  not 
only  by  his  participation  in  the  insignia,  of  royal  authority*  but 
also  and  very  clearly  by  the  fact,  that,  when  he  is  present,  no 
one  ever  intervenes  between  him  and  the  king.  He  has  the 
undisputed  right  of  precedence,  so  that  he  is  evidently  the  first 
subject  of  the  crown.  He,  and  he  alone,  is  seen  addressing  the 
monarch.  Ho  docs  not  iduays  accompany  the  king  on  his 
military  expeditions;  hut,  when  ho  attends  them,  ho  still 
maintains  his  position,'  having  a  dignity  greater  than  that  of 
any  general,  and  so  taking  the  entire  direction  of  the  prisoners 
and  of  the  spoil. 

The  royal  fan-hearers  were  two  in  number.  They  were 
invariably  eunuchs.  Their  ordinary  position  was  behind  tho 
monarch,  on  whom  they  attended  alike  in  the  retirement  of 
private  life  and  in  fligiims  and  civil  ceremonies.  On  some 
occasions  however  one  of  tho  two  was  privileged  to  leavo  his 
station  behind  the  king's  chair  or  throne,  and,  advancing  in 
front,  to  perform  certain  functions  before  the  tiice  nf  his  master. 
He  handed  his  master  the  sacred  cup  and  waited  to  receive  it 
back,'  at  the  same  time  diligently  discharging  the  ordinary 
duties  of  his  otliee  by  keeping  up  a  current  of  air  and  chasing 

'  Supra,  p.  409. 

'  S«  Sir.  Liyar,!'*  -V ■■«■».■  ><!•:  1st  Xt-riiy.  PI).  C3  and  77  i  2nd  Sgrici,  PL,  23, 
•  ttwuwnb,  1.1  Serin,  PI.  la. 
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away  those  plagues  of  the  East — the  flics.  The  fan-bearer  thus 
pm'ile^'il  wears  alwuys  lmi|;  hissi'llcd  scurf,  which  seems  to 
have  been  d  IduI^c  nf  nifi. c,  and  may  Dot  improbably  mark  him 
for  the  Chief  Eunuirh.1  In  the  absence  of  the  Vizier,  or  some- 
times iii  siilMiriliiiuliiin  to  him,"  he  introduced  tribute-bearers  to 
the  king,  reading  out  their  names  and  titles  from  a  scroll  or 
tablet  which  he  held  to  his  left  hand 


The  fan  carried  by  those  attendants  seems  in  most  instances 
to  have  been  made  of  feathers.  It  had  a  shortish  handle,  which 
was  generally  morfi  or  less  ornamented,  and  frequently  termi- 
nated in  the  hood  of  a  ram  or  other  animal  The  feathers  were 
sometimes  of  great  length,  uod  bent  gracefully  by  their  cwn 
weight,  as  they  were  pointed  slnnhngly  tnitunl-  ths  monarch. 
Occasionally  a  c  om  punitive  I  y  short  fan  was  used,  and  the- 
feathers  were  replaced  by  a  sort  of  brash,  whi.-h  may  have,  been 
mudo  of  boree-hair,  or  possibly  of  souw  vegetable  fibrt!.' 

The  other  attendants  on  the  monarch  require  no  FpoehJ 
notice.  Willi  regard  to  their  number,  however,  it  may  be 
observed  that,  although  the  sculptures  generally  do  not  repre- 
sent them  as  very  numerous,  there  is  reason  tu  believe  that 
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they  nmonnted  to  several  hundreds.  The  enormous  size  of  the 
palaces  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  accounted  for:  and  in  one 
sculpture  of  an  ex- 
ceptional character, 
where  the  artist 
seems  to  have  aimed 
at  representing  his 
subject  in  full,  we 

seventy  attendants 
present  with  the 
monarch  at  one 
time.'  Of  these  less 
than  one-half  are 
eunuchs;  and  these 
wear  the  long  robe 
with  the  fringed 
belt  and  cross-belt. 
The  other  attend- 
ants wear  iu  many 
eases  the  same  costume ;  sometimes,  however,  they  are  dressed 
in  a  tonic  and  greaves,  like  the  soldiers.9 

Tin.' re  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  court  ceremonial  of  the 
Assyrians  was  stately  and  imposing.  Tho  monarch  seems 
indeed  not  to  have  affected  that  privacy  and  seclusion  which 
forms  a  predominant  feature  of  the  ceremonial  observed  in 
most  Oriental  monarch ics.,a  He  showed  himself  very  freely  to 
his  subjects  on  many  occasions.  He  superintended  in  person 
the  accomplishment  of  his  great  works."  In  war  and  in  the 
ehase  ho  rode  in  an  open  chariot,  never  nsing  a  litter,  though 


Fans  or  fiy-flsppcrj  (Ntoiruil  mil  Koyunjik). 


They  carry  neither  spears,  shields,  m 
bows,  mil  they  stand  with  the  hnni_. 
juinnl— in  •IliluJn  pmulinr  to  the  royal 


U(1L  SI).  But  In  this 
lay  in  tho  East,  sn  Jiri- 


<>f  thi, 


rili.  (vol.  li.  p.  95,Smlih 
"  Lnvard.  J/™*™..!. 
Scries,  I'll.  II  mu  IS. 
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litters  were  not  unknown  to  tlie  Assyrians.15  In  his  expeditions 
he  would  often  descend  from  his  chariot,  nnil  march  or  fight  cm 
foot  liko  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  lint  though  thus  funii- 
liitrizin.ir  the  multitude  wiili  Ids  features  nud  appearance,  ho 
was  far  from  allowing  familiarity  of  address.  Both  in  peace 
and  war  he  whs  attended  by  various  oll'icrs  of  state,  and  no  ono 
had  speech  of  him  except  through  them.  It  would  even  seem 
as  if  two  persons  only  were  entitled  to  open  a  conversation  with 
him — the  Vizier  and  the  Chief  Eunuch.  When  he  received 
thcin,  he  generally  placed  himself  upon  his  throne,  sitting, 
while  they  stood  to  address  him.  It  is  strongly  indicative  of 
the  haughty  pride  of  these  sovereigns  that  they  carried  with 
I  hem  in  their  distant  expeditious  tin1  leiinhrens  thrones1  whereon 
they  were  wont  to  sit  when  they  dispensed  justice  or  received 
homage.  On  these  thrones  they  sat,  in  or  near  their  fortified 
camps,  when  the  battle  or  the  siege  was  ended,  and  thus  shritig 
they  received  in  state  the  spoil  and  the  prisoners.  Behind 
tliom  on  snch  occasions  were  tho  two  fan-bearers,  while  near  at 
hand  were  guards,  scribes,  «  rooms,  and  other  attendants.  In 
their  palace  halls  undoubtedly  the  ceremonial  used  was  stricter, 
grander,  mid  more  imposing.  The  sculptures,  however,  furnish 
no  direct  evidence  on  this  point,  for  there  is  nothing  to  mark 
the  scone  of  the  great  processional  pieces. 

In  the  pseudo-history  of  Ctesias  the  Assyrian  kings  were 
represented  as  voluptuaries  of  the  extreniest,  kind,  who  passed 
their  whole  lives  within  the  palace,  in  the  company  of  their 
concubines  and  their  eunuchs,  indulging  themselves  in  per- 
petual case,  pleasure,  and  luxury.1  We  have  already  seeu  how 
the  warlike  character  of  so  many  numarelis  gives  llie  lie  to  these 
statements,  so  fsir  ns  they  fax  the  Assyrian  kings  with  sloth  and 
idleness.3    It  remains  to  examine  the  charge  of  over-addiction 


"  Soo  Ifflow,  Jl.  n88.  Diinlilo  ttio  villa  of  a  town  mipposnl  to 

1  For  tvpirsenmioin  ortlirw  throne-  In- l/icliisli.    Ijivnrii.  W  ivi  ,.„.f /;.,'.;,■- 

sw  pp.  :wa,  a'J4.     Sur^iti'-  thronf  in  Ion.  pp.  l;H)-l".a.':     Instnnc-s  nf  kin;.-* 

T.  |,r,s.Tif,-.S  11-  nrrwl  l.v  l».>  atttriil-  siliinsr        *Wir   il,i«r..  iii-iil,-  fbi-ir 

win  on   liis  lriuni|.lumt  ivliirn  from  furlifi.il  "ill  !«'  f  I  in  Mr. 


an  expedition.  (Hollo,  ifonnaml  tie 
AVoire,  vol.  i.   PI.  18.)  Sennacherib 


'  See  above,  pp. 
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to  sensual  delights,  e.-p  .'ciullv  to  tin  wo  of  tin;  lowest  and  grossest 
description.  Now  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that,  so  far  as  we 
have  any  real  evidence,  the  Assyrian  kings  appear  as  mono- 
gamists. In  the  inscription  on  (he  god  NVbo,  the  artist  dedi- 
cates his  statue  "  to  his  Ionl  Vul-lush  (?)  and  his  lady,  Snmmu- 
ramit,"  1  In  the  solitary  sculptured  representation  of  tho 
private  life  of  the  king,1  he  is  seen  in  tho  company  of  one 
female  only.  Even  in  the  very  narrative  of  Ctosias,  Ninus  litis 
but  one  wife,  Semiramis ; 6  and  Sardatiapalns,  imtivillislainliii^ 
his  many  concubines  has  but  live  children,  throe  sons  and  two 
i  Laughters.1  It  is  not  intended  to  press  those  arguments  to  an 
extreme,  or  to  assume,  on  tho  strength  of  them,  that  the  Assy- 
rian monnrebs  were  really  faithful  to  one  woman.  They  may 
have  had — nay,  it  is  probablo  that  they  had — ix  certain  number 
of  concubines;  but  there  is  really  not  the  least  ground  for 
believing  that  they  carried  eoncubinage  to  an  excess,  or  over- 
lilcpjii-'i  in  this  lvsjioct  liie  practice  of  tin;  besl  Kustern  sove- 
reigns. At  any  rate  they  were  not  the  voluptuaries  which 
Ctesias  represented  them.  A  considerable  portion  of  their  lives 
was  passed  in  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war;  and  their  peaceful 
hours,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  sloth  and  luxury  in  tho 
retirement  of  the  palace,  we:v  cbiclly  eiiiplovci],  us  we  shall 
presently  see,  in  active  and  manly  exercises  in  the  field,  which 
involved  much  exertion  and  no  small  personal  peril. 

The  favourite  occupation  of  the  king  in  peace  was  the  chase 
of  the  lion.  In  the  early  times  he  iisunlly  started  on  a  hunting 
expedition  in  his  ehariut.  dressed  as  when  he  went  out  to  war, 
and  attended  by  his  charioteer,  some  swordsmen,  and  a  groom 
holding  a  led  horse.  He  carried  a  bow  and  arrows,  a  sword, 
one  or  two  daggers,  anil  a  spear,  which  last  stood  in  a  rest  made 
for  it  at  the  hack  of  the  chariot.1  Two  quivers,  each  containing 
an  axe  and  an  abundant  supply  of  arrows,  hung  from  the  chariot 


4  See  l}ie  niirhflr'fl  /fcnwfr.fin,  vol.  I.  p, 

1  Bnpn,  p.  4y,t.  M.  Lcnormnnt  tp- 
pean  lo  liave  mistaken  the  inimchs  uho 
are  in  :lt  i  ■:■ .-.  playing  uu  lattru- 
menia  or  tanning  tho  king,  for  IheoLher 


mem  be™  of  bis  bureau  (JKmwl  vol,  ii. 

p.  122,. 

*   Hii.l.  Sic.  ii.  4,§  1;  T,  §  1. 
'  Ibid,  ti,  20,  8  8. 
■  See  p.  3H. 
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transversely  aeresH  its  right  side,  while  a  shield  armed  with  teeth 
bus  suspended  behind.  When  o  lion  was  found,  the  king  pur- 
sued it  in  his  chariot,  letting  tly  hia  arrows  as  he  wont,  and 
especially  seeking  to  pierce  the  animal  about  the  heart  and 
Lead.  Sometimes  he  transfixed  the  beast  with  three  or  tour 
shafts  before  it  succumbed.  Oc- 
casionally the  lion  attacked  him 
iu  his  chariot,  and  was  met  with 
s|iear  and  shield,0  or  with  a 
fresh  arrow,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  or  the 
monarch's  preference  fur  one  or 
tho  other  weapon.  On  rare  oc- 
,  caxioiis  the  monarch  I.  -  i.  ..  .1 
to  ili  grnund,  and  fought  afnot. 
Ki°gL,iiint(.iiuD  :Stomd).  Ho  would  then  engage  the  lion 
id  dose  combat  with  no  other 
weapon  but  a  abort  sword,  which  ho  strove  to  plunge,  and  often 
plunged,  into  its  heart 


In  the  later  times,  though  (he  chariot  was  slill  employed  to 
some  extont  in  the  lion-hunts,  it  appears  to  have  been  fur  more 
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usual  for  the  king  to  enjoy  the  sport  on  foot.  He  carried  a 
straight  aword,  which  seems  to  have  heen  a  formidable  weapon ; 
it  was  strong,  very  broad,  and  two  i'eet  or  a  little  more  in 
length.  Two  attendants  waited  closely  upon  the  monarch,  one  of 
whom  carried  a  bow  and  arrows,  while  the  other  was  commonly 
provided  with  one  or  two  spears.  From  these  attendants  the 
king  took  the  bow  or  a  spear  at  pleasure,  usually  commencing 
the  attack  with  his  arrows,  and  finally  despatching  the  spent 


King,  with  ■ttmdmnt,  utitibing  i  lion  (Kojunjik). 

animal  with  sword  or  spear,  as  he  deemed  best.  Sometimes, 
but  not  very  often,  the  spearman  in  attendance  carried  also  a 
shield,  and  held  both  spear  and  shield  in  advance  of  his  master 
to  protect  him  from  the  animal's  spring.10  Generally  the 
monarch  faced  the  danger  with  no  audi  protection,  and  received 
the  brute  on  his  sword  or  thrust  him  through  with  his  pike. 
Perhaps  the  sculptures  exaggerate  the  danger  which  he  affronted 
at  such  moments  ;  but  wo  can  hardly  suppose  that  there  was 
not  n  good  deal  of  peril  incurred  in  these  hand-to-hand  con- 
tests." 


"  Sre  lbs  lltuslratlon,  p.  3.19.  I  —"I,  Anliur-lnnl-pal,  ting  of  ihe  nt- 

11  In  mi  in-iTiji[i"r.  ri ; i ; ru loi  1  :i  mil'  liimi.  kin;;  u]  .Wvritt.  in  my  gre»t 
of  his  sculpture,  AJshur-banl-p«!  *JI  |  courage  fghliug  ou  fool  wilh  a  lion, 
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Two  modes  of  hunting  the  king  of  beasts  were  followed  at 
this  time.  Either  lie  was  sought  in  his  native  haunts,  which 
were  tlieu,  ns  now,  tin-  reedy  coverts  l.iv  the  side  of  tho  canals 
nnd  great  streams ;  or  he  was  procured  beforehand,  conveyed 
to  the  hunting-ground,  and  there  turned  out  before  tho  hunters. 
7a  tlie  former  raw  the  monarch  took  tile  field  iuvi>ii]|>aiiii'd  by  his 
huntsmen  and  heat  era  ou  horse  and  foot,  these  last  often  holding 
dogs  in  leash,  which,  apparently,  were  used  only  to  discover  and 
arouse  the  game,  bill  were  not  slipped  at  it  when  started.  No 
doubt  the  hunt  was  sometimes;  emiivlv  on  (he  land,  the  monarch 
accompanying  liis  in-; iters  along  one  it  other  of  1 1n*  two  banks  of 
a  canal  or  stream.  Jiilt  a  different  plan  is  known  to  have  been 
adopted  on  some  occasions.  Disusing  his  beaters  to  tho  right 
and  left  upon  both  banks,  the  monarch  with  a  small  band  of 
attendants  would  take  ship,  nnd,  while  liis  huntsmen  sought  to 
start  the  game  on  either  side,  he  would  have  himself  rowed 
along  bo  as  just  to  keep  pice  with  them,  and  would  tind  liis 
sport  in  attacking  such  lions  as  tool;  the  water.  The  monarch's 
place  on  these  occasions  was  the  middle  of  the  boat.  Itefore  him 
and  behind  him  were  guards  armed  with  spears,  who  were  thus 
ready  to  protect  their  master,  whether  tho  beast  attacked  him  in 
front  or  rear.  The  monarch  used  a  round  bow,  like  that  com- 
monly carried  in  war,  and  aimed  either  at  the  heart  or  at  the  head. 
Tim  spearmen  presented  their  weapons  at  the  same  tiaie,  while 
the  sides  of  the  boat  were  also  sufficiently  high  above  the  water 
to  afford  a  considerable  pi'nteetion  against  the  animal's  spring. 
An  attendant,  immediately  behind  the  monarch  held  additional 
arrows  ready  for  him ;  and  after  piercing  the  noble  brute  with 
three  or  four  of  these  weapons,  the  monarch  had  commonly  the 
satisfied™  of  seeing  him  sink  down  and  expire.  Tlie  carcase 
was  then  taken  from  the  water:  the  fore  and  hind  legs  were 
lushed  together  with  siring,  and  the  Ijpast  was  suspended  from 
the  hinder  part  of  the  lioat,  whore  he  hung  over  tho  water  just 
out  of  tho  sweep  of  the  oars.11 

UTvil.l.-  (It  his  si/,-.  Fi'iz-i!  him  In-  the      lit-."    ii'ui  Talimr  in  Jmn,  i!  .u"  !!„: 
mr,  anil  in  the  nnr  .t  :l..l»ir  mul      .I-nUn:  .-Vf,'y.  vi.l.  «i>.  p.  2,3.) 
Ishtnr,  UttlJnw  of  war,  will  the  apmr   |      "  Set-  tlie  woinlciil,  p.  .101. 
lb  it  ivo>  in  my  lioad  I  terminate1  his  , 
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At  other  times,  when  it  was  felt  that  the  natural  chnso  of 
the  animal  might  afford  little  or  no  sport,  till!  Assyi-hins  (as 
above  stilted)  called  art  to  their  assistance,  and.  having  obtained 
a  supply  of  lions  from  a  distance,  brought  them  in  traps  or 
cages  to  the  hunting-ground,  and  there  turned  them  ont  before 
the  monarch.  The  walls  of  the  cage  were  made  of  thick  spin  s 
of  wood,  with  interstices  between  them,  through  which  the  lion 
could  both  see  and  be  seen:  probably  the  top  was  entirely 
covered  with  boards,  and  upon  these  was  raised  a  sort  of  low 
hut  or  sentry-box,  just  large  enough  to  contain  o  man,  who, 


when  the  proper  moment  arrived,  peeped  forth  from  his  con- 
cealment and  cautiously  raised  the  front  of  the  trap,  which 
was  a  kind  of  drop-door  working  in  a  groove.  The  trap  being 
thus  opened,  the  lion  stole  out,  looking  somewhat  ashamed  of 
his  confinement,  but  doubtless  anxious  to  vent  Ids  spleen  on 
the  first  convenient  object.  The  king,  prepared  for  his  attack, 
saluted  him,  as  bo  left  bis  cage,  with  an  arrow,  and,  as  he 
advanced,  with  others,  which  sometimes  stretched  him  dead 
upon  the  plain,  sometimes  merely  disabled  him,  while  now  and 
then  they  only  goaded  him  to  fury.  In  this  ease  he  would 
spring  at  the  royal  chariot,  clutch  some  part  of  it,  and  in  his 
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jiltoi'.y  grind  it  between  his  teeth,'  or  endeavour  to  reach  the 
inmates  of  the  car  from  behind."  If  the  king  had  descended 
from  the  car  to  the  plain,  tho  infuriated  boast  might  make  his 
spiing  at  tin;  royal  |iersi>n,  in  which  case  it  must  have  required 
a  stoat  heart  to  stand  unmoved,  and  aim  a  fresh  arrow  at  a  vital 
part  while  tho  creature  was  in  mid-air,  especially  if  (as  wo  winse- 
times  see  represented)  a  second  lion  was  following  close  upon 
the  first  and  would  have  to  bo  received  within  a  few  seconds.8 
It  would  seem  that  tho  lions  on  some  occasions  were  not  to  be 
goaded  into  making  an  attack,  but  simply  endeavoured  to  escape 


by  (light.  To  prevent  this,  troops  were  drown  up  in  a  double 
line  of  spearmen  and  avohers  round  tho  space  within  which  the 
lions  were  let  luo-e,  the  large  shields  of  the  front  or  spear- 
man line  forming  a  sort  of  wall,  and  the  spears  a  chevautt  3a 
frise,  llu'iiuuli  wlik-h  il  was  almost  impossible  for  the  bwists  to 
break.  In  front  of  tho  soldiers  attendants  held  hounds  in 
leashes,  which  either  by  their  baying  and  struggling  frightened 


1  SVt  the  ill  mini  [ion.  p.  aSS.  i      *  A>  In  Iht  ilnli  of  AMhur-hmi-pn!. 

1  Kuril  ii"ciii|i[-    -.■  I-..III1II.-H  t.dlli  in      fri.ni  uliirli  i!if  iciiiv-niimieni  ii  i:ikv:i 

[I.  rlli-r  :i!i.L        l.ilrr  s.iu[],c in-.  (Si'      un  ti.  JSU. 

pp.  3U  ud  947.)  | 
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the  animals  back,  or  perhaps  Assisted  to  despatch  them.1  The 
king  meanwhile  plied  his  bow,  and  covered  the  plain  with 
carcases,  often  striking  a  single  beast  with  five  or  six  ehafta 

The  number  of  lions  destroyed  at  these  royal  haltuex  is  very 
surprising.  In  one  representation1  no  fewer  than  eighteen  are 
seen  upon  the  field,  of  which  eleven  are  dead  and  five  seriously 
wounded.  The  introduction  of  trapped  beasts  would  seem  to 
imply  that  tho  game,  which  under  the  earlier  mouarchs  had 
been  exceedingly  abundant,"  failed  comparatively  under  the  later 
ones,  who  therefore  imported  it  from  a  distance.  It  is  evident 
however  that  this  scarcity  was  not  allowed  to  curtail  the  royal 
amusement.  To  gratify  tho  monarch,  hunters  sought  remote 
and  savage  districts,  where  the  beast  was  still  plentiful,  and, 
trapping  their  prey,  conveyed  it  many  hundreds  of  miles  In 
yield  a  momentary  pleasure  to  tho  royal  sportsman. 

It  is  instructive  to  contrast  with  the  boldness  shown  in  the 
lion-hunts  of  this  remote  period  the  feelings  and  conduct  of 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  region.  Tho  Arabs,  by  whom  it 
is  in  the  main  possessed,  are  a  warlike  race,  accustomed  from 
infancy  to  arms  aad  inured  to  combat.  "  Their  hand  is  n^iinst 
every  man,  and  every  mini's  hand  is  against  them."  Yet  they 
tremble  if  a  lion  is  but  known  to  be  near,'  and  can  only  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  be  persuaded  by  an  European  to  take  any 
part  in  the  chase  of  so  dangerous  an  animal.8 

The  lioness,  no  less  than  the  lion,  appears  as  a  beast  of  ehuse 
upon  the  sculptures.  It  seems  that  in  modem  times  she  is 
quite  as  mueli  toured  as  her  consort.     Indeed,  when  she  has  laid 
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up  cubs,  she  is  even  thought  to  be  acliiully  the  more  dangerous 
of  the  tiro.* 

Next  to  the  chase 
of  the  lion  and 
lioness,  the  early 
Assyrian  monarchs 
delighted  in  that  of 
the  wild  hull.  It  ia 
not  quite  certain 
what  exact  species 
of  animal  is  sought 
to  he  expressed  by 
the  representations  upon  the  sculptures ;  hut  on  the  whole  it 
is  perhaps  most  probable  that  the  Aurochs  or  European  bison 
(.Bos  wus  of  naturalists)  is  tbo  beast  intended.10  At  any  rate 
it  was  an  animal  of  such  strength  aad  courage  that,  according 
to  the  Assyrian  belief,  it  ventured  1«  contend  with  the  lion. 


Fight  of  lion  and  bull  (Kimrud). 


The  Assyrian  monarchs  chased  the  wild  hull  in  their  chariots 
without  dogs,  but  with  the  assistance  of  horsemen,  who  turned. 


i-.  i.-|.j.-n'nfj'd  iijxjn  [lie  soil] itii n*.   !  liulli  nlh  IIid  Assyrians,  «hich  are  far 

([.:.v:ml,   V-  ..,  ,.f..  I.r  S.7N-.  H..  :!J.       Imj  liV,.  il:v  :il  I  i.::ll-,\„  (  . 

it,,  fcc)    lia  Uoras  are  placed  low,  and  | 
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the  animals  when  they  fled,  and  brought  them  within  the 
monarch's  reach."  The  ting  then  aimed  his  arrows  at  them, 
and  the  attendant  horsemen,  who  were  provided  with  hows, 
seem  to  have  been  permitted  to  do  the  same.  The  bull  seldom 
fell  until  he  had  received  a  number  of  wounds;  nnd  we  some- 
times see  as  many  as  five  arrows  still  fixed  in  the  body  of  one 
that  has  succumbed."  It  would  seem  that  the  bull,  when 
pushed,  would,  like  the  lion,  make  a  rush  at  the  king's  chariot, 
in  which  case  the  monarch  seized  him  by  one  of  tho  horns  and 
gave  him  the  coup  de  grace  with  his  sword. 


King  hunting  the  wild  bull  (Nirorunl. 


The  special  zest  with  lvhich  this  animal  was  pursued 1  may 
have  arisen  in  part  from  ils  scarcity.  The  Aurochs  is  wild 
and  shy  ;  it  dislikes  I  lie  neighbourhood  of  man,  and  lias  retired 
before  him  till  it  is  now  found  only  in  tho  forests  of  Lithuania, 
Carpathia,  and  the  Caucasus.  It  seems  nearly  certain  that,  in 
the  time  of  die  later  kings,  the  species  of  wild  cattle  previously 


geth. 


Kimn™oriB       k-  the  l.iill  i.u.-ul.l  !.'.„„,.,,.;-.  I.i  S.-rJ-.  I'N.  II,  I -J.  Wi, 

\iy  ctinrioti,   hiimrmi-n.  onu    footmen,  43.  44,  4'>,  if,,  48,  and  43.) 
both  »■)«  rat.])- and  together.  Weotorvc 
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especially  in  those  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  sod  of  Esar-h addon, 
yliidi  Bi't-iii  intended  to  represent  the  chimp  under  every  usped 
known  at  tho  tirno.  We  might  therefore  presume  it  to  have 
been,  even  in  the  early  period,  already  a  somewhat  rare  animal. 
And  so  we  find  in  the  Inscriptions  thut  tho  animal,  or  animals, 
which  appear  to  represent  wild  cattle,'  were  only  met  with  in 
unliving  districts  of  the  empire — on  the  borders  of  Syria  and 
in  the  country  about  Hnrran— and  then  in  such  email  numbers  * 
as  to  imply  that  even  there  they  were  not  very  abundant. 

When  the  chase  of  the  nobler  animals— the  lion  and  the  wild 
bull — had  been  conducted  to  a  successful  issue,  tho  hunters 
returned  in  it  gi'iiixl  procession  to  the  capital,  carrying  with 
thera  as  trophies  of  their  prowess  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  These 
were  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  three  or  four  being 
required  to  carry  each  beast.  Having  been  brought  to  an 
appointed  spot,  they  were  arranged  side  by  side  upon  tho  ground, 
the  heads  of  all  pointing  the  same  way ;  and  the  monarch, 
attended  by  several  of  his  principal  officers,  as  tho  Vizier,  the 
Chief  Eunuch,  the  fan-bearers,  the  bow  and  mace  bearers,  and 
also  by  a  number  of  musicians,  oume  to  tin;  pluec,  mid  soleumly 
poured  a  libation  over  the  prostrate  forms,  first  however  (as  it 
would  seem)  raising  the  cup  to  his  own  lips.'  It  is  probable 
that  this  ceremony  had  to  somo  extent  a  religious  character. 


Bird  In  ths  ueifrlihauriiwl  "f  linn 

Sir  H.  'lliiivliiion  translates,  in  the  ■ 
places,  "wild  butts"  and  "wild  1>U 
lue»."  llr.  Hindu  agrees  in  the  fbn 
TLinlerin^,  while  in  the  Inner  ^iapp 
In-  ■.n^'-sl*  "  elephants."  But  clephn 
seem  n<it  tt>  be  nlfle  to  Flint  in  llic  > 
state  nun  than  a  very  ftw  degrees  i 
side  the  tropica. 
Tho  Atjyri.ii 


nl  In  the  first  of  the 
ad  as  "H!m,"  and 
nnironl  sluiulil  therefore  bp  identical 
h  Ibo  Din  or  of  Holv  Scrip- 
I.  Although  tho  Amis  give  the 
□e  of  Rtii'it  tti  a  large  antelope,  and  a 


"  I;  in  l\[.-vpt  i  l.uvttrii.  .Vi'.J.-r.  A 
,T„.m,s,  vol.  ii.  p.  4*9),  jet  tho 
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The  Assyrian  monarchs  commonly  ascribe  the  success  of  their 
hunting  expeditions  to  the  gods  Niii  (or  Niuip)  and  Nergal 
and  we  may  well  understand  that  a  triumphant  return  would  bo 
accompanied  by  a  thank-oft  wing  to  the  great  protectors  under 
whose  auspices  success  had  been  achieved. 

Besides  the  wild  bull  and  the  lion,  tho  Assyrians  are  known 
to  have  hunted  the  following  animals — the  onager  or  wild  ass, 
the  stag,  the  ibex  or  wild  goat,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hare. 


King  pouring  libation  over  four  dud  1km  (Koyunjik). 


The  chase  of  the  wild  ass-  was  conducted  in  various  ways. 
The  animal  was  most  commonly  pursued  with  dogs.  The  large 
and  powerful  hounds  of  the  Assyrians,  of  which  a  certain  use 
was  made  even  in  the  chase  of  tho  lion,1  have  been  already 
noticed  ;  but  it  may  be  desirable  in  this  place  to  give  a  fuller 
account  of  (hem.  They  were  of  a  type  approaching  to  that  of 
our  mastiff,  being  smooth  haired,  strong  limbed,  with  a  some- 
what heavy  head  and  neck,  small  pointed  but  drooping  ears/ 
and  a  long  tail  which  was  bushy  and  a  little  inclined  to  curl. 
Thuv  -'tcm  to  have  been  very  broad  across  the  chest,  and  alto- 
gether belter  developed  as  to  their  fore  than  as  to  their  hind 
parts,  though  even  their  hind  legs  were  tolerably  strong  and 
sinewy.  They  must  have  been  exceedingly  bold,  if  they  really 
faced  the  limited  lion ;  and  their  pace  must  have  been  consider- 
able, if  they  wore  found  of  service  in  chasing  the  wild  ass. 


1  See  above,  pp.  132  and  130.  I  drooping,  but  some  specimens  indicate 

'  Supra,  pp.  .'iOS  and  510.  that  it  could  be  creeled  nt  plcmuie.  [Set 

I  The  cur  is  commonly  represcnlcd  us  I   p.  234,  No.  L) 
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The  hunters  are  represented  as  finding  tlio  wild  asses  in 
ticrda,  among  which  nre  seen  a  certain  number  of  fouls.  The 
king  and  his  chief  attendants  pursue  the  game  on  horseback, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  discharging  their  arrows  as 


they  go.  Hounds  also — not  now  held  in  leash,  hut  free— join 
in  the  hunt,  pressing  on  the  game,  and  generally  singling  out 
some  ono  individual  from  the  herd,  either  a  young  colt,  or  some- 
times a  full-grown  animal.  The  horsemen,  occasionally,  brought 
down  the  asses  with  their  shafts ;  when  their  archery  failed  of 
success,  the  chase  depended  on  the  hounds,  which  are  reinvented 
as  running  even  the  full-grown  animal  to  a  stand,  and  then 


Dmd  wild  v.  (Koyanjik). 

worrying  him  till  the  hunters  came  up  to  give  the  last  blow. 
Considering  the  speed  of  the  full-grown  wild  ass,  which  is  uow 
regarded  as  almost  impossible  to  take,"  we  may  perhaps  con- 

1  IjtjaTd,  Smttih  and  llabytw,  p.  270,  nolo. 
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chide  that  the  animals  thua  ran  down  by  the  hounds  were 
such  as  the  hunters  had  previously  wounded;'  for  it  can 
scarcely  he  supposed  that  such  lieavily-roade  dogs  as  the 
Assyrian  could  really  have  caught  an  unwounded  and  full-grown 
wild  ass. 


Hounds  pulling  down  »  wild  an  (Koyunjik). 


Instead  of  shooting  tho  wild  ass,  or  hunting- 'him  to  the 
death  with  hounds,  an  endeavour  was  sometimes  made  to  take 
him  alive.  A  species  of  noose  seems  to  have  heen  made  by 
means  of  two  ropes  interlaced,  which  were  passed— how,  we 
cannot  say — round  the  neck  of  the  animal,  and  held  Lim  in 


Wild  Ul  Ullirn  with  •  ropo  (Koyunjili). 


such  a  way  that  all  his  struggles  to  release  himself  were  vain. 
This  mode  of  capture  recalls  tho  nso  of  the  lasso  by  the  South 
Americans,  and  tho  employment  of  nooses  by  various  nations, 
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not  merely  in  hunting,  but  in  warfare.1  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  the  Assyrian  practice  approached  nt  nil  elosely  to  any 
of  those.  The  noose,  if  it  may  bo  so  called,  was  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind.  It  was  not  formed  by  means  or  a.  slip-knot  at 
the  end  of  a  single  cord,  but  resulted  from  the  interlacing  or 
two  ropes  one  with  tlio  other.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
uuil-.Tsiiiiiilin^  liiiw  the  ropes  wore  got  into  their  position.  Cer- 
tainly no  single  throw  could  have  placed  them  round  the  neek 
of  the  animal  in  the  manner  represented,  nor  could  the  capture 
have  been  effected,  according  to  all  appearance,  by  a  single 
hunter.  Two  persona,  at  least, must  have  been  required  tocom- 
bine  their  efforts,  one  before  and  one  behind  the  creature  which 
it  was  designed  to  capture. 


Hound  phasing  s  doe  (Kovunjik). 


Deer,  which  have  always  abounded  in  Assyria,'  were  either 
hunted  with  dogs,  or  driven  by  beaters  into  nets,  or  sometimes 
shot  with  arrows  by  sportsmen.  The  woodcut  on  this  pago 
represents  a  dog  in  chase  of  a  bind,  and  shews  that  the  hounds 


1  Sw  Herod,  til.  85,  nod  tha  author's 
note  nd  loo.  vol.  tv.  p.  75.  Compare 
I'OUSM.  !.  21.  t;  f  :  Suiiias  ml  vi«\  rrnpe, 
•nil  Sir  CS.  Wilkinion'i  An.-ifLt  L-j<if- 


(wrj,  IstStriB,  vol.  iii.  p.  15. 

:  S.V  iiIjovf,  p.  2^:. ;  mul  rrnn|inn> 
Ijiv»nl">.V,iuTtAomi  OiAwfei^  voLii. 
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which  the  Assyrians  used  for  this  purpose  were  of  the  snrne 
breed  aa  those  employed  in  the  hunt  of  the  lion  and  of  the 
wild  ass.1  In  the  woodcut  below  we  have  ft  stricken  stnpr,  which 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  also  hard  pressed  by  hounds,  in  tho 


act  of  leaping  from  rocky  ground  into  water.  It  is  interesting 
(o  find  this  habit  of  tho  stag,  with  which  the  modem  English 
sportsman  is  so  familiar,  not  merely  existing  in  Assyria,  but 
noticed  by  Assyrian  sculptors,  tit  tho  distance  of  more  than 

■  When  deer  were  to  bo  taken  by  nets,  the  sportsman  begun 
by  setting  in  an  upright  position,  with  the  help  of  numerous 
poles  and  pegs,  a  long,  low  net,  like  the  Stxrvov  of  the  Greeks.* 

'  Supra,  pp.  510.  510.  .ml  S17.  AW,  An.  dl  4f,;  Oppinn.  Cynrgcl.  I.. 

*  For  nim-M'iiliilioas  <if        1<t™  12(1,  ic.   Sets  i><  a  similar  cr,]i..tnu-.ii.ii 

sre  Dr.  Smith'*  hi.  U.m„  -i  ,,(  <trr-k  u»-l  »im  umil  fur  llit-  Mine  purpose  li)-  the 

It.,,,,.,,,  .1  .ifjyl.i -.'.v..  p.  IM'.I.  -ml  ,-].;  -..I  K^vptiniK.     [  Will i,™,t,  A«.  i-,.t 

I,,.  J, -,-■![. [!(.[;<  ..f  ils  en-'  cf  Virj:.  .-.'i'j,.  I,!  lyrics,  Yul.  iii.  rr.4-7.) 

Iv.  121;  Eorip.A««*.est-B3S;  -Hion.  , 
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Tliis  was  carried  round  in  a  curved  lino  of  considerable  length, 
bo  iia  to  eneloso  an  ample  space  on  uvery  sido  excepting  one, 
which  whs  left  opfn  for  tin-  deer  to  enter.  The  meHhea  of  the 
net  "ere  large  and  not  very  regular.    Thoy  were  earofnlly 


No.  ].    Net  .p™d  id  take  deer  (Kuyunjik). 

secured  by  knots  at  all  the  angles.  The  net  wna  bordered  both 
at  top  and  at  bottom  by  a  rope  of  ranch  greater  strength  and 
thickness  than  that  which  formed  the  network  ;  anil  this  was 
t'iistriml  to  the  ground  nf  tin-  t\\f  I'Nlrotnilies  by  ^tesfi  of  supe- 
rior size.    The  general  height  of  the  net  was  about  that  of  a 
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traces,  occupied  the  space  by  which  it  hud  entered,  nod  tlio  net 
itself  was  not  sufficiently  visible  for  the  deer  to  rise  at  it  aud 
clear  it  by  a  leap. 

In  the  chase  of  tlio  ibex  or  wild  goat,  horsemen  were  em- 
ployed io  discover  the  animals,  which  were  generally  found  iu 
herds,  and  to  drive  them  towards  the  sportsman,  who  waited  in 


ambush  until  the  game  appeared  within  bowshot.1  An  arrow 
was  then  let  fly  at  the  nearest  or  the  choicest  animal,  which 
often  fell  at  the  first 
discharge.  The  sport 
was  tame  compared 
with  many  other 
kinds,  and  was  pro- 
bably not  much  af- 
Ibctfid  iiy  tin.-  higher 

The  chase  of  the 
gazelle  is  not  shown 
on  the  sculptures.  In 
modern  times  they  are  taken  by  the  greyhound  and  the  falcon, 
separately  or  iu  conjunction,  the  two  being  often  trained  to 
hunt  together.1    They  are  somewhat  difficult  to  run  down  with 


wllh  arrow — filling. 
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dogs  only,  except  immediately  after  tlioy  havo  drunk  water  in 
hot  weather.1    That  the  Assyrians  sometimes  captured  tliem, 


that  the  Assyrians  Hometimes  came  upon  them  unawares,  and 
transfixed  them  with  their  arrows  before  they  could  malto 
their  escape.  They  may  also  have  taken  them  in  nets,  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  take  deer ; 1  but  wo  have  no  evidenco  tliat 
they  did  so. 

The  hare  is  seen  very  commonly  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
attend  upon  the  huntsmen.*  It  is  always  represented  as  very 
small  m  proportion  to  tin?  size  of  the  mull,  uhonee  wo  niav 
perhaps  conclude  that  the  full-grown  animal  was  less  csteemd! 
than  the  leveret  As  the  huntsmen  in  these  representations 
have  neither  nets  nor  dogs,  but  seem  to  obtain  their  game  solely 
by  the  bow,  wo  must  presume  that  tliey  were  expert  enough  to 
strike  the  bare  as  it  ran. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  such  a  supposition  as  this, 
since  tho  Assyrians  hove  loft  us  an  evidence  of  their  skill  as 
marksmen,  which  implies  even  gieutrr  dexterity.  The  lmuh; 
which  they  principally  sought  in  the  districts  where  they  occa- 

■  Oct  Mr.  Inud'i  Ximreh  out  Baby-  j     *  Supra,  p.  520. 

to*,  J>.  482,  note.  1      ■  Uottn,  .lfc.j.u  (  *  .V.M'-,  vol  li. 

■  U,.;,«,l..>,t<  ;f  ,Vm..t.'„  ^nd  Scrips,  I'll.  IDS.  11",  mill  111  :  I-nyunl.  .1/-.,,.,- 
Pl.  32.  Tire  skli  il«  If  is  in  Jii'itinii  „.■>,!..  aiils-ri.,.  l'l  :i2.  Top  l.nrc  is 
Museum.  1  always  curried  by  Ilic  hied  legs,  exactly 

<  Xmah  sill  Sabybit,  rp.  130,  2GB,  ,  n  wo  miry  il     See  Ihi'  rcjirwiimiifin 


Spoilsman  carrying  a  gazelle  (Khoraabad). 


appears  by  ft  hunting- 
scene  which  Mr.  Layard 
discovered  at  Khorsabad, 
where  an  attendant  is  re- 
presented carrying  ft  ga- 
zelle on  his  shoulders, 
and  holding  a  liaro  in  bis 
right  hand.'  As  gazelles 
are  very  abundant  both 
in  the  Sin  jar  country  and 
in  the  district  between 
tlio  Tigris  and  the  Zagros 
range,'  we  may  suppose 


on  p.  116  of  I 


DlltiZC-J  L'; 
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sionally  killed  tbe  haro  and  tlie  gazelle  6een:s  to  have  I  icon  tin' 
|i;irtriil^u;  and  tin's  game  tliey  had  fo  bring  down  when  upon 
the  wing.  We  see  the  sportsmen  in  the  sculptures  aiming  their 
arrows  at  the  birds  as  they  mount  into 
the  air,  and  in  one  instance  we  observe 
one  of  the  birds  in  tho  act  of  falling 
to  the  ground,  transfixed  by  a  well- 
aimed  shaft.7  Such  skill  is  not  un- 
common among  savage  hunting  tribes, 
whose  existence  depends  on  the  dex- 
terity with  which  they  employ  their 
weapons;  but  it  is  rarely  that  a  people 
whieh  lias  passed  out  of  this  stage  and 
hunts  for  sport  rather  than  subsistence, 
retains  its  old  expeitness. 

Hunting  the  hare  with  dogs  was  pro- 
bably not  very  common,  as  it  is  only  in  Sporumaa  lowing 
a  single  instance  that  the  Assyrian  re-  (Kb™b»d). 
mains  exhibit  a  trace  of  it.  On  one  of  the  bronze  dishes  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimrnd  may  bo  seen9  a  series  of 
alternate  dogs  and  hares,  which  shows  that  coursing  was  not 
unknown  to  the  Assyrians.  Tho  dog  is  of  a  kind  not  seen 
elsewhere  in  the  remains  of  Assyrian  art.  The  head  bears  a 
ri'.-^nilikiico  to  that  of  the  wolf;  hut  the  form  generally  is  that 


of  a  coarse  greyhound,  the  legs  and  neck  long,  the  body  slim, 
and  the  tail  curled  at  the  end ;  offering  thus  a  strung  contrast 
to  tho  ordinary  Assyrian  hound,  which  has  been  already  repre- 
sented more  than  once.' 


:  Bottn,  PI.  111.  Tliis  bin]  hos  boon  |  iriHwntiitirm  r.l'il  i- -ivcnlii-Mr.  Unnl 
:J,-.„.lv  1!j;im.|l.  ].  -««.t  i  LI,  his  M.,»i,:  U.i.9  Sorio-,  Fl.  f.4. 

■Tb»diihlilnUnBritii!iMun-mii.  A  |     •  Supra,  PF.  Slu,  516,  517,  and  SIS. 
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Nets  may  sometimes  have  been  employed  for  the  capture  of 
small  game,  such  as  bares  and  rabbits,  since  we  occasionally  see 
beaters  or  other  attendants  carrying  upon  poles,  which  they  hold 
over  their  shnnlilcrs.  nel*  nf  dimensions  far  too  small  for  them 
to  have  Wen  used  in  the  deer-hunts,  with  balls  of  string  and 
prgs  wherewith  to  esteud  them.    The  nets  in  this  ease  are 


squared  at  the  ends,  and  seem  to  have  been  about  eight  or 
nine  feet  long,  and  less  ttmu  a  foot  in  height  They  bav« 
largo  mcibi-H,  and,  like  the  ileer-neta,  arc  bordered  both  ut  toji 
and  bottom  with  a  strong  ton  I,  to  which  the  net-work  is  attached. 
Like  the  classical  tviiSio,  they  were  probably  placed  iicross  t!ie 
runs  of  the  animate,  which,  being  bafflrd  by  them  and  turueil 
rn:m  ta«;r  mi niliHiuvi  tmrkj,  wmihl  grow  bewildered  and  fall 

an  easy  prey  to  the  hunters.  Or,  possibly,  several  of  them  may- 
have  been  juinnl  tngc'hi'r,  and  r.  c»:i-idi  ruble  -pace  may  thou 
Lave  been  enrhwed,  within  which  the  game  may  have  been 
driven  by  thu  beaters. 

The  chase  of  theno  three  weak  and  timid  animals,  the  gazelle-, 
the  hare,  anil  the  partridge,  was  not  regarded  as  worthy  of  the 
monarch.    When  the  king  is  represented  as  present,  he  takes 
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no  part  in  it,  but  merely  drives  in  his  chariot  through  the  woods 
where  the  sportsmen  are  amusing  them  selves.1  Persons,  how- 
ever, of  a  good  position,  as  appears  from  their  dress  and  the 
number  of  their  attendants,  indulged  in  the  sport,  more  espe- 
cially eunuchs,  who  were  probably  those  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  special  object  was  to  supply 
the  royal  table  with  game." 

The  Assyrians  do  not  seem  to  have  hud  much  skill  as  fisher- 
men.   They  were  unuuqnainted  with  the  rod,  and  fished  by 


flailing  (Simrud). 


means  of  a  simple  linn  thrown  into  the  water,  one  em)  of  which 
was  held  in  the  hand.  No  float  was  used,  and  the  bait  must 
consequently  have  sunk  to  the  bottom,  unless  prevented  from 
so  doing  by  the  force  of  the  stream.    This  method  of  fishing 

1  Bolts.  Pis.  lag  to  114,  These  sculp-      servants  w*n  in  the  hiblmt  furnishing 


<•*«>,  itnd  Serin,  Pl.D,  ud 
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drew  tho  fish  from  tho  water.'  Now  and  then  the  fisherman 
was  provided  with  a  plaited  basket,  made  of  rushes  or  flags, 
which  was  furitcuml  round  his  neck  with  a  string,  and  hung  at 
his  back,  ready  to  receive  the  produce  of  his  exertions. 

It  does  not  appear  that  angling  was  practised  by  the  Assy- 
rians in  the  way  that  the  mouuments  show  it  to  have  been 
practised  in  Egypt,  as  an  amusement  of  the  rich."  The  fisher- 
men are  always  poorly  clothed,  and  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
the  class  which  worked  for  its  living.    It  is  remarkable  that  we 


HU  fishing,  seated  on  skin  (Kovunjlk). 

do  not  anywhere  in  the  sculptures  see  nets  used  for  fishing; 
hut  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  conclude  from  this  that  they  were 
never  so  employed  in  Assyria.*  The  Assyrian  sculptors  repre- 
sented only  occasionally  the  scenes  of  common  everyday  life  ; 
and  we  are  seldom  justified  hi  drawing  a  negative  conclusion  as 
to  the  peaceful  habits  of  the  people  on  any  point  from  the  mere 
fact  that  the  Luis-rol icls  contain  no  positive  evidence  on  tho 
Bubjeet, 

A  few  other  animals  were  probably,  but  not  certainly,  chased 
by  the  Assyrians,  as  especially  the  ostrich  and  the  bear.  The 
gigantic  bird,  which  remained  in  Mesopotamia  as  late  as  tho 


'  Sea  tho  .voodcur,  In  Mr.  Ujud'l 
Ai'rLrri^  '»!'[  /n^yfou,  p.  231. 

■  Wilkinson,  p.  52.  I'l.  341.  Cora- 
pue  hi)  remarks,  pp.  53  nni  54. 

*  The  use  of  ncrs  liir  tiuli  otitis  lo 
have  Lieen  a  very  early  invention.  So- 


phoctes  joins  il  Kith  ship-building, 
ploughing,  trap-making,  mil  horse- 
breaking.  {Antig.  347.)  Solomon  cer- 
tainly knen  of  the  profiler  (EeCl,  U. 
IS),  as  dlj  Homer  &/■(.<!.  nil.  HS4-1S6,, 
It  »us  of  great  antiquity  In  Egypt, 
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time  of  Xonophon,10  was  well  known  (o  the  Assyrian  artist-, 
who  could  scarcely  Lave  represented  it  with  bo  much  success,1 
unless  its  habits  had  been  ob- 
served and  described  by  hunters.1 
The  bear  is  much  less  frequent 
upon  the  remains  than  the  os- 
trich ;  but  its  occurrence  and  the 
truthfulness  of  ita  delineation 
where  it  occurs,  indicate  a  fami- 
liarity which  may  no  doubt  ba 
due  to  other  causes,  but  is  pro- 
bably traceable  to  the  intimate 
Bwttudl^&mibnmioboRl  knowledge  acquired  by  those 
who  hunted  it 

Of  the  other  amusements  and  occupations  of  the  Assyrians 
oar  knowledge  is  comparatively  scanty;  but  some  pages  may 
bo  here  devoted  to  their  music,  their  navigation,  their  com- 
merce, and  their  agriculture.  On  the  first  and  second  of  these 
a  good  deal  of  light  is  thrown  by  the  monuments,  while  some 
interesting  facts  with  respect  to  the  third  and  fourth  may 
be  gathered  both  from  this  source  and  also  from  ancient 
writers. 

That  the  Babylonians,  the  neighbours  or  the  Assyrians,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  inheritors  of  their  empire,  hail  a  passion 
for  music,  and  delighted  in  a  [Treat  variety  ut'  mti-ieal  instru- 
ments, has  long  been  known  and  admitted.  The  repeated  men- 
tion by  Daniel,  in  his  third  chapter,  of  the  "  cornet,  flute,  harp, 
sackbnt,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  music"* — or,  at 
any  rate,  of  a  number  of  instrument-  fur  ivlncli  tlio-e  "enns  wnv 
once  thought  the  best  English  equivalents — has  familiarised  us 
with  the  fact,  that  in  Babylonia,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century 
B.C.,  musical  instruments  of  many  different  kinds  ivero  in  use. 
It  is  also  apparent  from  the  Book  of  Psalms,  that  a  variety  of 
instrumeuts  were  employed  by  the  Jews.'  And  we  know  that  in 

11  Xpti.  Awh,  I.  5,  §  2.  [  izir-pnl,  Sj-p  bplow,  ch.  Ix. 
1  to  thu  nucilcuBOQ  p.  328.  1  Venn  S, 7, 10, and  IS. 

-  Thi!  rhnw  uf  rli.'  ml  rich  ™  t<i  tic  '  Si-o  .>i<riiil!y  IV  cl„  n-htre  Iht 

mentioned  in  the  Luscti]ilionj)uf  Asslmr-  |    Iruiiir-'l,  |.— il  Lt-i  j- ,  Liilj.,  timlirel,  pipo{?  , 
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Ejrvpt  us  many  as  thirteen  or  fourteen  different  kinds  were 
cm  union. 5  In  Assyria,  if  there  "lis  not.  so  much  varii'tv  eih  this, 
there  were  nt  any  rate  eisrlit  or  nine  quite  different  sorts,  some 
stringed,  some  wind,  some  merely  instruments  of  percussion. 
In  the  early  sculptures,  indeed,  only  two  or  three  musieal 
instruments  aro  represented.  One  is  a  kind  of  harp,  held 
between  the  left  arm  and  (ho  side,  and  played  with  one  hand 
by  means  of  a  quill  or  plectrum.  Another  is  a  lyre,  played  by 
the  hand ;  while  a  third 
is  apparently  a  cymbal 
But  in  the  later  times  We 
see — besides  these  instru- 
ments— a  harp  of  a  differ- 
ent make  played  with  both 
hands,  two  or  three  kinds 
of  lyre,  tho  double  pipe, 
the  guitar  or  eithern,  the 
tambourine,  a  nameless 
instrument,  and  more  than 
one  kind  of  drum, 

Tho  harp  of  the  early 
ages  was  a  triangular  in- 
strument, consisting  of  a 
horizontal  board  whieh 
seems  to  have  been  about 
three  foet  in  length,  an 
upright  bar  inserted  into 
one  end  of  the  board,  com- 
monly surmounted  by  an 


strings  whir 
gonally  frou 


Tin-  ljnr|i,  til.' 
the  single  anil 
tambourine,  and  tin: 
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latter,  hung  down  some  way,  terminating  in  Inssela  uf  nu  great 
size.  The  Btrinfjn  Mere  eight,  nine,  or  ton  in  number,  and  (appa- 
rently) were  made  fast  (o  the  hoard,  hut  could,  be  listened  or 
i  -liiM'ii  by  means  of  a  row  of  pegs  inserted  into  the  upright  bar, 
round  which  the  strings  wore  probably  wound.   Ko  difference  is 


apparent  in  the  thickness  of  the  strings;  and  it  would  sieni 
therefore  that  variety  of  tone  wiia  produced  solely  by  aill'i'mice  of 
lungth.  It  is  ihiiii^lit  Ihnl  this  instrument  inii-t  have,  been  sus- 
pended round  the  player's  neck.1  It  was  carried  at  the  left  side. 
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and  was  played  (as  already  observed)  with  a  quill  or  plectrum 
held  in  the  right  hand,  while  the  left  hand  seems  to  have  been 
employed  in  pressing  the  strings  bo  as  to  modify  the  tone,  or 
slo|i  the  vihmtions,  of  the  notes.  The  performers  on  this  hind 
of  harp,  and  indeed  all  other  Assyrian  musicians,  are  universally 
represented  as  standing  while  they  play. 

The  harp  of  later  times  was  constructed,  held,  and  played 
d  i  lie  rent!  y.  It  was  still  triangular,'  or  nearly  so;  hut  the  frame 
now  consisted  of  a  rounded  and  evidently  hollow 1  sounding- 
hoard,  to  which  the  strings  were  attached  with  the  help  of  pegs, 
and  a  plain  bar  whereto  they  were  made  fast  below,  and  from 
which  their  cuds  d < •  i n ■ : n ! ..■  tl  iikij  u  fringe.  The  number  of  strings 
was  greater  than  in  the  earlier  hnrp,  being  sometimes  as  many 
as  seventeen.  The  instrument  was  carried  in  such  a  way  that 
the  strings  were  perpendicular  and  the  bar  horizontal,  while  the 
sounding-board  projected  forwards  at  an  angle  above  the  player's 
head.  It  was  played  by  the  naked  hand  without  a  plectrum ; 
and  both  hands  seem  to  have  found  their  employment  in  pulling 
the  strings. 

Three  Varieties  of  the  lyre  are  si.'en  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures. 
One  of  them  is  triangular,  or  nearly  so, 
and  has  only  four  strings,  which,  being 
carried  from  one  side  of  the  triangle  to 
the  other,  parallel  to  the  base,  are  neces- 
sarily of  vcrv  uncijual  length.  Its  frame 
is  ;ippiiiently  of  woud,  very  si i ti | il . ■,  and 
entirely  devoid  of  ornament.  This  sort 
of  lyro  has  been  found  only  in  the  latest  Trinnguiarljref.Kiijtnijlli). 

Another  variety  nearly  resembles  in  its  general  shape  tho 


iif  AasliLir-b&Tii-pa].  ( 

laddon.    it  il  the  cinli   

.<■„![, 

unit*  tho  lynar  ibe  so-col'  '  ' 

umvonlf  planod  with  i 


..hm-        »a'"~~  ""■  'vr.-o.fl!  -I'll-. 


tno  or  man-  lii.l.-s.  likt  llic  su 
ovarii  Of  ■  guitar, 

2  M  2 
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It  Ims  a  large  square  bottom  or  BOtLnd- 
d,  like  the  Egyptian,  under  the  left 
elbow,  two  straight  arms  only 
slightly  diverging,  and  a  plain 
cross-bar  at  top.  The  number  of 
string  visibK;  in  tlii!  least  iiupor- 
feet  representation  is  eight ;  but, 
judging  by  tbo  width  of  the  in- 

that  the  full  complement  was  nine 
or  ton.  Tho  strings  run  from  the 
cross-bar  to  the  sounding-board, 
and  must  have  been  of  a  uniform 
length.  This  lyre  was  played 
by  both  bands,  and  for  greater 
security  was  attached  by  a  Kind 
possiiig  round  the  player's  neck. 

The  third  sort  of  lyre  was 
-irger  than  either  of  the  others, 
ml  considerably  more  elaborate. 
It  had  probably  a  sounding-board 
at  bottom,  like  tho  lyre  just  de- 
scribed, though  this,  being  carried 
under  the  left  elbow,  is  concealed 
Ljm  -rlth  ten  ttrlngi  (Kbombtd).  in  tlle  representations.  Hence 
there  branched  out  two  curved 
arms,  more  or  less  ornamented,  which  were  of  very  unequal 


length ;  and  these  were  joi 

longer  of  the  two  armf  Ov 
tho  eross-bar  eloped  at  an  e 
which  passed  from  the  o 

in  length.   Tho  number  of  the  strings  in  this  lyre 
been  either  five  or  seven. 

1  Wilkinson,  vol.  ii.  i> .  ifitl,  Woodcut  there™  r,n  iortfiw  nr  tnhet  soundinc- 

No.aiJ.  bonrd  below  them.   (Uiuichini.  £r 

■  In  wiino  of  Ihc  vtomknl  lyre*  liie  '  gm.  mifrvmnvk  Tub.  it.) 
luo  otm.  were  joined  Bl  the  bone,  and 


by  a  cross-bar,  also 
ibly  beyond  the  end  of  the 
'wing  to  tho  inequality  of  tho  nnos, 
angle  to  the  base,  and  the  strings, 
to  the  other,  consequently  differed 
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The  Abb 


hollo*  body  or  sou 

liiiiir  1,  and  the  givat  | 
tioimfe  length  of  thi 
or  handle.  There  is 
to  show  what  was  the 
of  the  strings,  nor  nhi 
they  were  stretched  by 


Both] 


be  employed  in  playing  the 
instrument,  which  is  held  "'■ 
across  the  chest  in  a  sloping  0/ 
direction,  and  was  probably 
hep:  in  |i]iici;  by  a  riband  or 
strap  passi 


It  b 


i  tha- 


Assyrian  remains,  while  the 
double  pipe  is  common,  we 
find  no  instance  at  all  either 
of  the  flute  or  of  the  single 
pipe.    All  three  were  em- 

on  the  monuments  of  that 
country  frequently;8  and 
though  among  the  Greeks 
aud  Romans  the  double  pipe 
was  more  common  than  the 
single  one,  yet  the  single 
Pipe  m 


usual.  The  Greeks  regarded 
the  pipe  as  altogether  Asia- 
tic and  ascribed  its  inven- 
tion to  MareyftS  the  Phry- 
gian,7 or  to  Olympus,  his ^ *w ,od •««■' "riag-CKoytnyik), 
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disciple.6  We  may  conclude  from  this  thnt  they  at  any  rate 
learnt  the  invention  from  Asia :  anil  iti  their  decided  preference 
of  the  double  over  the  singly  pipe  we  may  not  improbable 
have  a  trace  of  the  influence  which  Assyria  exercised  over 
Asiatic,  and  thus  even  over  Greek,  music. 


Guitar  or  lomboura  (Kojunjik].  Diver  on  tlic  double  pipe  r  KoYunjlkj. 


The  Assyrian  douhle  pipe  was  short,  probably  not  cxeci-diu*; 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length.'  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  was 
really  a  single  instrument  consisting  of  two  tubes  united  by  a 
eonimon  mouth-piece,  or  whether  it  was  not  composed  of  two 
f(iiite  sepiirnte  pipes,  lis  was  Hie  case  willi  the  double  pipes  of  tile 
Greeks  and  Itomans. 


'  Plutarch.  /V  Mati,:a.  p.  1 13S,  F.  I  >!<*]  wm  probably  ever 

"  '       l^Fy|ilini  l»j|tfK  hi'viii  I-  tmve  JMio  HLHTUt  a  very  fWI  p 

vurn'il  I'n.ir,  ,,.,,.„  |„  r i  1"  lb       .- i  —  3i c.-.  ri  "li  it'll  «:i- .  ii Hi  . I  ■(..-.,'.  m..  . 

Inoln.    (WIIH™k>,  p.  308.)   Thadu-  |  It.  p.  174,  F.) 
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Tho  two  pipes  constituting  a  pair  seem  in  Assyria  to  have 
been  always  of  tho  sauie  length,  not,  like  the  Roman  "  right" 
and  "  left  pipes,"  of  unequal  length,  and  so  of  different  pitches.10 
They  were  held  and  played,  iiko  tlio  classical,  inn'  with  cither 
hand  of  the  performer.  There  can  lie  little  doubt  that  they 
were  in  reality  quite  straight,  though  sometimes  they  have  been 
awkwardly  represented  as  crooked  by  the  artist. 


TomljouHnc  player,  ud  other  muajciuns  (KoyiJnjik), 


The  tambourine  of  the  Assyrians  was  round,  like  that  in  com- 
mon use  at  the  present  day,  not  square,  like  tho  ordinary 
Egyptian."  It  seems  to  have  consisted  simply  of  a  skin 
stretched  on  a  circular  frame,  and  to  hare  been  destitute  alto- 
gether of  the  metal  rings  or  balls  which  produce  the  jingling 
sound  of  the  modern  instrument.  It  was  held  at  bottom  by  the 
left  liuml  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  was  struck  at  the  side 
with  tho  fingers  of  the  right, 

"  Sqc  Pliny,  B.  -V.  ivi,  36.  »  WaUuao,  pp.  235,  HO,  ond  339. 
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Assyrian  cymbals  closely  resembled  those  in  common  use 
throughout  the  East  at  the  present  day.'*  They  consisted  of 
two  hemispheres  of  metnl,  pro- 
bably of  bronze,  running  off  to 
a  point,  which  was  elongated 
into  a  bar  or  handle.  The 
player  grasped  a  cymbal  in  each 
hand,  and  either  clashed  them 
together  horizontally,  or  else, 
holding  one  cup-wise  in  his  lull, 
i  .brought  the  other  down  upon  it 
perpeiidieiilnrly  with  his  right. 

Two  drums  are  represented 
on  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  One* 
is  a  small  instrument  resem- 
bling the  liiblml  now  frequently 
EuDUch  pi»ring™  iteqmbaLi       use(J  by  Eastern  dancing-girls.13 
'  The  other  is  of  larger  size,  like 

tlie  luiifarf  at  lup,  but  descending  gradually  in  the  shape  of  an 
inverted  cone,  and  terminating  almost  in  a  point  at  bottom. 
Both  were  carried  in  front,  against  the  stomaeh  of  the  player, 
attached,  apparently,  to  his  girdle;  aud  both  were  played  in 
tho  same  way,  namely,  with  the  fingers  of  tbo  open  hands  on 

A  few  instruments  carried  by  musicians  are  of  an  anomalous 
up  pen  rii  nee,  aud  do  not  admit  of  identilicatiim  with  any  known 
species.  One,  which  is  borne  by  a  musician  in  a  processional 
scene  belonging  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  resembles  in  shape 
a  turned  upside  down.  ]ty  the  manner  in  which  it  is  held, 
we  may  conjecture  that  it  was  a  sort  of  rattle-  -a  bellow  square 
box  of  wood  or  metal,  containing  stones  or  other  hard  substances 
which  produced  a  jingling  noise  when  shaken,    lint  the  purpose 


"  Thej  nrc  probably  identical  with  U»M 

11  l,iiil,-s„Nml,Mk.  tv...)™!*"  C^-W  I   ^  ^J'4"1'  lfiMaA         A,i*f0»t  P- 

rrnn)  ..rs,,!,,,,,,,.  i     -  F„r  „prescnlllt:onsof  tllcs;Jru,^ 

(SOP  OKS)  were  menlj  at-  «e  opimitc. 
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df  iln-  Hi.-mifireiiliir  bow  which  hangs  from  the  bos  is  difficult  to 

It-  curry  tlio  instrument  when  not  in  use.  Rattles  of  different 
kisidi  are  found  anion;:  the  inimical  instruments-  of  Ivi.vpt ; 1  and 
one  of  them  consists  of  a  box  with  a  long  handle  attached  to  it. 


AMjrinn  t»V,->>.  m  drums  r  Km-mijik). 
'['lie  jin^Iiii,[r  noise  produced  by  such  instrument  may  have  cor- 
responded to  tiie  sound  now  emitted  by  the-  side  rings  of  the 
tambourine. 

Another  curious -looking  instrument  occurs  in  a  proces- 
sional .scene  of  the  time  of  Ass-hur-bani-pal.  which  has  been 
compared  to  tile  modern  sanlour.  a  sort  of  dulcimer.'  It  con- 
sisted (apparently)  of  a  number  of  strings,  certainly  not  fewer 


'  WilklDKo,  toL  ii.  pp.  338, SS2-337,  fts.   '  Lijinl,  Sinnii  aidSehghn,  p.  454. 
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than  ten,  stretched  over  a  hollow  case  or  sounding-board.  The 
musician  seems  to  have  struck  the  strings  with  a  small  bar 
or  hammer  held  in  his 
right  hand,  while,  at  the 
same  time  lie  made  some 
use  of  his  left  hand  in 
pressing  thorn  so  as  to 
produce  the  right  note.  It 
is  clear  that  this  instru- 
ment must  have  been  sus- 
pended round  the  neck, 
though  the  Assyrian  artist 
has  omitted  to  represent 
the  bolt  which  kept  it  in 
place. 

In  addition  to  all  these- 

possible  that  the  Assyri- 
ans may  have  made  use 
of  a  sort  of  horn.  Au 
object  is  represented  on 

which  is  certainly  either 

trumpet.  It  is  carried  by  one  of  ilut  supervisors  of  (he  works 
in  a  scene  representing  the  conveyance  of  a  colossal  bull  to 
its  destination.  In  shape  it  no  doubt  resembles  the  modern 
spnukiiig-triiTiipct,  but  it  is  almost  equally  near  to  the  tuba  or 
military  trumpet  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  This  will  ap- 
pear snlliciently  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  representations 
opposite,  one  of  which  is  taken  from  Mr.  Lnynrtl's  representation 
of  Sen  [Hie]  ic  rib's  shib,3  while  the  other  is  from  a  sculpture  on 
the  column  of  Trajan.  As  we  have  no  mention  of  the  speaking- 
trumpet  in  any  ancient  writer,  as  the  shape  of  the  object  under 
consideration  is  that  of  n  known  ancient  instrument  of  music, 


»  Sw>  Monummt*  «t  Xu;-<>,,  iml  Scries.  I'l.  15.  Tlic  oriKi"nl  slnb  is  in  the 
Lriliuli  Mu.cum,  iiul  in  so  Lad  u  condiliun  tint  the  trumpet  ii  now  Korwly  i-itiWc. 
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would  have  been  of  great  use  in  giving 
^aged  us  the  lahourers  nre  upon  tho 


regnrd  tlie  o 

instrument  o 
but  of  little- c. 
suitable  thei 


fussing  now  from  the  in- 
struments of  the  Assyrians 
to  the  general  features  and 
character  of  their 
wo  may  observe,  in  the  first 
plare,  tlitit  while  it  is  fair  to  suppose  tliem  acquainted  with 
each  form  of  the  triple  symphony,1  there  is  only  evidence  that 
they  knew  of  two  forms  out  of  the  three— viz.  the  harmony 
of  instruments,  and  that  of  instruments  and  voices  in  com- 
bination. Of  these  two  they  seem  greatly  to  have  preferred 
the  concert  of  instruments  without  voices  ;  indeed,  one  instance 
alone  shows  that  they  were  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  more 
complex  harmony.*  Even  this  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  they 
themselves  practised  it;  for  tlie  singers  and  musicians  repre- 
sented as  uniting  their  olforts  are  not  Assyrians,  but  Susianians, 
who  come  out  to  greet  their  conquerors,  and  do  honour  to  tho 
new  sovereign  who  has  been  imposed  on  them,  with  singing, 
playing,  anil  dancing. 

Assyrian  bands  were,  variously  composed.  The  simples! 
consisted  of  two  harpers.    A  band  of  this  limited  number  seems 


Jews,  chitAy  for  «ij,-n»lj.  (sen  DM.  of 
r„,  ,„„(  /■.  .I,,!,1-,.  i,l  v.h'.  Tl  1H.  ™.l 
/HUM  Pkttoiani,  ad  voc.  COllNtX) 


ut^lixl  of  tlm  sni.l  thai  itic-  t* 
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to  have  been  mi  established  part  uf  the  I'olii'iuiis  'T£vnii'i;i:i] 
un  llie  return  uf  the  mumireli  fmm  the  elianr,  ivluru  ;i  libation 
was  pound  over  the  dead  game.  The  instrument  in  use  on 
I  lie-so  oi'OLi-iuus  ivjii  the  antique  harp,  which  wns  phivcd,  nut 
with  the  hand,  but  with  the  plectrum.    A  .similar  band  appears 


Cupel  vh  piny  iri|-  on  tjM* 


on  one  ocension  in  a  triumphal  return  from  a  military  expedition 
I't  li'tif.'iii!;  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib.1 

Id  several  instances  we  find  bauds  of  three  musicians.  In 
one  c-ise  nil  three,  play  the  lyre.  The  musicians  here  are  eer- 
tuiiilv  i:j,jiUves,  uinnu  the  Assyrians  have  borne  off  from  their 

'  Lorari,  ifunnmend  of  Siweh,  111  Si'iin,  PI.  73. 
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if  Babylon,"  There  are  no  sufficient  grounds,  hov 
identification.    The  lyre  may  be  pronounced  fo 


that  tho  captives  nro  Jews.  It  shows  us  that  the  Assyrians,  like 
the  Inter  Babylonians,"  were  in  the  liabit  of  "  requiring"  music 
from  their  [irisimf'i-s,  who,  when  transported  into  a  '-strange  land," 

had  to  entertain  their  masters  with  their  native  melodies. 

Another  hand  of  three  exhibits  to  ns  a  harper,  a  player  on 
tho  lyre,  and  a  player  on  tho  double  pipe."  A  third  shows  a 
harper,  a  player  on  the  lyre,  and  a  musician  whose  instrument 
is  uncertain.  In  this  hitter  casn  it  is  (|ni:i>  pc.ssihlo  that  there 
may  originally  have  been  more  musicians  than  three,  for  tho 
bi.'nl|ilnre  is  imperfei.'t,  terminating  in  tlii;  middle  ^f  a  iigure." 

Hands  of  four  performers  are  about  as  common  as  hands  of 
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complete,  allows  us  11  tambourine- 
pluycr,  a  cymbal-player,  a  plaver 
on  the  nondescript  instrument 
which  lias  been  called  n  fort  of 
rattle.,  and  another  whose  instru- 
ment cjinnot  be  distinguished.  In 
a  sculpture  of  a  later  period,  which 
is  represented  above,"  we  see  a 
baud  or  four,  composed  of  u  tam- 
bourine-player, two  players  on  two 
ilifliTi'iti  .sorts  of  lyres,  and  a  cym- 
bal-pin, jer. 
It  is  not  often  that  we  find 

representation!  of  lumils  contain- 
ing more  than  four  pciTormera. 
On  the  sculptures  hitherto  dis- 
covered there  seem  to  ho  only 
three  instances  where  this  num- 
ber Mils  exceeded.  A  bus- relief  nt' 
^f'tiiiriL-herib's  showed  five  players, 
of  whom  two  had  tambourines ; 
two,  harps  of  the  antique  pattern  ; 
and  one,  cymbals.1  Another,  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  his  grand- 
son, exhibited  a  band  of  seven, 
three  of  whom  played  upon  Imrps 
of  the  later  fashion,  two  on  the 
double  pipe.,  one  on  the  guitar,  and 
one  on  the  long  drum  with  the 
conical  bottom.*  Finally,  WO  have 
the  remarkable  scene  represented 
on  this  page,  a  work  or  (he  same 
date,  where  no  fewer  than  twenty- 


throng  Mr.  limit r 1. 1 r,Ti...  :ililt:..i.  •■(  il. 
Iirn  rim-li-Miii-.  r,uk.  i-  r.liil.i [i'iI       iln'  Mil- 
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six  performers  aro  Been  uniting  their  efforts.  Of  these  eleven 
are  players  on  instruments,  while  tile  remaining  fifteen  are 
vocalists.  The  instruments  consist  of  seven  harps,  two  double 
pipes,  a  small  drum  or  ti&bul,  and  the  curious  instrument  which, 
has  been  compared  to  tho  modern  tartfotir.  The  players  are 
all  men,  six  out  of  tho  eleven  being  eunuchs.  Tho  singers  con- 
sist of  six  women  and  nine  children  of  various  ages,  the  latter 
of  whom  seem  to  accompany  their  singing,  aa  the  Hebrews  and 
Egyptians  sometimes  did,5  with  clapping  of  the  hands.  Three- 
out  of  the  first  four  musicians  are 
raised,  as  if  dancing  to  the  measure.' 

Bands  in  Assyria  had  sometimes, 
though  not  always,  time-keepers  or 
leaders,  who  took  the  direction  of  tho 
performance.  These  were  commonly 
eunuchs,  as  indeed  were  the  greater 
number  of  the  musicians.  They  held  * 
in  one  hand  a  double  rod  or  wand, 
with  which  most  probably  tbey  made 
their  signals,  and  stood  side  by  side 
faciog  the  performers. 
.  The  njssyriuns  seem  to  have  em- 
ployed music  chiefly  for  festive  and 
religious  purposes.  The  favourite  in- 
strument in  the  religious  ceremonies 
was  the  antique  harp,  which  continued 
in  use  as  a  sacred  instrument  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  times.'  On  festive 
occasions  the  lyro  was  preferred,  or  a 
mixed  band  with  a  variety  of  instru- 
ments. In  the  quiet  of  domestic  life 
the  monarch  and  his  sultana  were  en- 
tertained with  concerted  music  played  by  a  large  number  of 
performers;  while  in  processions  and  pageants,  whether  of  a 


'  Pa.  ilv-ii.  1  ;  il.T.-l.ii.OT:  Wilkin- 
son, .In."  nt  £.j:ii,t:,M.;,  1st  Scries,  vol.  I 


•  Sou  J/..M.mi<-M!io/_v;nmtf,  1st  Scries, 
i.  12  and  17.  and  curoiure  Ihe  stood- 
I,  mpm,  p.  515. 


ba»  bnon  above  regarded  as  a  sor 
these  pr<ir*t'S»i«niil  occasions  :  tlie  lut 
pipe  had  likewise  a  place  in  them. 

Id  actual  war,  it  would  appear  that  music  was  employed  v 


apparently  of  a  triumphal  cliaracter.  It  may  consequently  be 
doubted  whether  the  Assyrian  armies,  when  they  went  out  on 
their  expeditions,  wore  attended,  like  the  Egyptian  and  Roman 
armies,"  by  military  bunds.  Possibly,  thot  musicians  in  the  pro- 
cessional  scenes  alluded  to  belong  to  the  court  rather  than  to 
the  camp,  and  merely  take  part  as  civilians  in  a  pageant,  wherein 

11  \nvrZ^™™LZ\y  proj-osed^  to  speak  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Assyrians,  it  must  be  at  once  premised  that  it  is  not 
us  mariners,  but  only  as  fresh-water  sailors,  that  they  eorue 
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sharing  the  dangers  of  marine  voyages,  while  their  own  atten- 
tion was  concentrated  upon  their  two  great  livers— the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  which  formed  the  natural  line  of  communi- 
cation between  the  seas  in  question. 

The  navigation  of  these  streams  was  important  to  the 
Assyrians  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  was  a  military 
necessity  that  they  should  ho  ubh:.  -n-iiilUij  and  u-ilhuid  ililmj. 
to  effeet  the  passage  of  both  of  them,  and  also  of  their  tribu- 
taries, which  wero  frequently  ton  deep  to  he  forded.1-  New  from 
very  early  times  it  was  probably  found  tolerably  easy  to  pass 
an  army  over  a  great  river  by  swimming,  more  especially  with 
the  aid  of  inflated  skins,  which  would  be  soon  employed  li>v 
the  purpose.  But  the  materiel  of  the  army — the  provisions,  the 
chariots,  arid  the  siege  machine:;— was  nut  so  readily  transported, 
and  indeed  could  only  be  conveyed  aeross  deep  livers  by  means 
of  bridges,  rafts,  or  boats.  On  tho  great  streams  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  with  their  enormous  spring  floods,  no  bridge,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  is  possible.11  Bridges  of  boats 
are  still  the  only  ones  that  oxist  on  either  river  below  the  point 
at  which  they  issue  from  the  gorges  of  the  mountains."  And 
those  weuld  be  comparatively  late  inventions,  long  suliSfijiir-nt 
to  tho  employment  of  singlo  ferry  boats,  l'mbablv  the  earliest 
contrivance  for  transporting  the  chariots,  the  stores,  and  the 
engines  across  a  river  was  a  raft,  composed  hastily  of  the  trees 
and  bushes  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stream,  and 
rendered  capable  of  sustaining  a  considerable  weight  by  the 
attnehineiit  to  it  of  a  number  of  inflated  skins.  A  representation 
of  such  a  raft,  taken  from  n  slab  of  Sennacherib,  has  been 


iitmnUmry  the  carry  in;;  traili'  of  thv  1  these  r«o  mi^titirs!  slriMini  of  WV-icri! 
■  ■  ■         1  i  '  ■  '■         f  ■■       1  .in  ■  i . ■  s . ■  i.i  e  I;  in-.  s  defied  Ihf 
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■  the  i 


Bafts  of  this  kind  a 
-.ion  of  the  Mworiotuii 


ition,  may  reasonably  be 
!  the  Assyrians  from  the- 


supposed  to  Iiuve  been  employed  t 
very  foundation  of  their  empire. 

To  these  rafts  would  naturally  have  succeeded  Wits  of  one 
kind  or  another.    As  curly  as  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  L  (nb. 

B.C.  1120)  we  find  a  mention 
of  boats  as  employed  in  the 
'  passage  of  the  Euphrates.* 
These  would  probably  be  of 
the  kind  described  by  Hero- 
dotus,* and  represented  ou 
one  of  the  most  ancient  baa- 
i-i'liefs — round  structures, like 
the  Welsli  coracles,  made  of 
i      evi  ci        ma;.  wiekerwork  and  covered  with 

skins,  Miieared  over  with  a  coating  of  bitumen,  lloats  of  this 
construction  were  made  of  a  considerable  size.  The  one  above 
represented  contains  a  chariot  and  is  navigated  by  two  men. 
In  the  later  sculptures  the  number  of  navigators  is  raised  to 
four,  and  the  boats  curry  a  heavy  load  of  stone  or  other  material.1 
Thi.'  mode  of  propulsion  is  curious  and  very  unusual.  The 
rowers  sit  at  the  stem  and  stern,  facing  each  other,  and,  while 
those  at  the  stem  pull,  those  at  the  stem  must  have  pushed,  as 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  they  did.5  The  make  of  the  oars  is 
also  singular.  In  the  earlier  sculptures  they  aro  short  poles 
terminating  in  a  head,  shaped  like  a  small  axe  or  hammer  ;r 


»  the  foci:  uf  llic  vi 
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in  tbe  Inter,  below  tliis  ale-like  appendage,  they  have  a  sort 
of  curved  blade,  which  is,  however,  not  solid,  but  perforated, 
so  as  to  form  a  mere  framework,  which  seems  to  require 
filling  tip. 


Common  odr.  (Time  of  Stnnicherib.) 
Besides  these  round  bonis,  which  rorn'spontl  ohnely  with  the 
hifat  in  use  upon  the  Tigris  ami  Euphrates  at  tho  present 
day,"  tlit!  Assyrians  employed  for  tilt1  passage  of  rivers,  even  in 
very  early  times,  a  vessel  ol"  a  more  scientific  construction.  The 
early  bas-reliefs  exhibit  to  us,  together  with  tlie  kit/a,  a  second 
and  much  !ur;;'T  ves-el,  manned  with  a  erew  of  so  von  men— ft 
helmsman  and  sis  rowers,  three  upon  cither  side ' — and  capable 
of  conveying  across  a  broad  stream  two  chariots  at  a  time,10  or 
a  chariot  and  two  or  three  passengers.  This  vessel  appears  to 
have  been  made  of  plonks.  It  was  long,  and  comparatively 
narrow.  It  had  n  flattish  bottom,  and  was  rounded  off  towards 
tho  stem  mid  stern,  much  as  boats  are  rounded  off  towards  tho 
bows  at  the  present  day.  It  did  not  possess  either  mast  or  sail, 
but  was  propelled  wholly  by  oars,  which  were  of  the  same  shape 

as  those  used  anciently  by  

the  rowers  in   tho  round  ™ 
boats.    In  the  steersman's 
hand  is  seen  an  oar  of  a  —  —  i--J 

different  kind.  It  is  much  longer  than  tho  rowing  ours,  and 
terminates  in  an  oval  blade,  which  Mould  have  given  it  consi- 
derable power  in  the  water.  The  helmsman  steered  with  both 
hands;  and  it  seems  that  his  oar  was  lashed  to  an  upright  post 
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It  ia  evident  that  before  armies  could  look  babitnally  to  being 
transported  iiorn"  the  Mesopotamia!!  streams,  wherever  they 
might  happen  to  strike  them  in  their  expeditions,  by  boats  of 
these  two  kimls,  either  ferries  must  have  been  established  at 
convenient  intervals  upon  them,  or  traffic  along  their  courses 
by  means  of  boats  most  have  been  pretty  regular.  An  Assyrian 
army  did  not  carry  its  boats  with  it,  as  a  modern  army  dues  its 
pontoons.    Boats  were  commonly  found  iu  sufficient  numbers 

wore  impressed,  or  hired,  to  convey  the  troops  across.  And 
thus  wo  see  that  the  actual  navigation  of  the  streams  had 
another  object  besides  the  military  one  of  transport  from  bank 
to  bank.  Rivers  are  Nature's  roads;  -and  we  may  bo  sure  that 
the  country  bad  not  been  long  settled  before  a  water  communi- 
cation began  to  be  established  between  towns  upon  the  river- 
courses,  and  commodities  bo^an  to  be  transported  by  means  of 
them.  The  very  position  of  the  chief  towns  upon  the  banks  of 
the  streams  was  probably  connected  with  this  sort  of  transport, 
the  rivers  furnishing  the  means  by  which  large  quantities  of 
building  material  could  be  conveniently  concentrated  nt  a 
given  spot,  anil  by  wliieh  snpolirs  could  afterward*  be  re^nlarly 
reeeived  from  a  distance.  We  see  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures 
the  eonvevance  et'  st'ines,  plunks,  iVc,  along  the  rivers,"  as  well 
as  the  passage  of  chariots,  horses,1'  and  persons  across  them. 
Hafts  and  round  boats  were  most  commonly  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. When  a  mass  of  unusual  size,  us  a  huge  paving-slime, 
or  a  colossal  bull  or  lion,  had  to  lie  moved,  a  long,  low,  flat- 
bottomed  boat  was  employed,  which  the  mass  sometimes  more 
than  covered.1*  In  this  case,  as  there  was  no  room  for  rowers, 
trackers  were  engaged,  who  dragged  the  vessel  along  by  means 
of  ropes,  which  were  fastened  cither  to  tho  boat  itself  or  to  its 
burthen. 

During  the  later  period  of  tho  monarchy  various  improve- 
ments took  place  in  Assyrian  boat-building.    The  Pho  nieian 

"  J/iraumcn(j,  2nd  Scrim,  Pis.  10, 12,  I  B&bglon,  p.  232,  mid  compare  above, 

»  FurihctraraportofhonwiiiitiMis,  j  '  "  Sbnimmti,  Sod  B«riw,  PL  10. 
■K  n  wmdeut  iu  Lnyanl't  2KMwA  ami  \ 
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and  Oprian  expeditions  of  the  later  kings  made  the  Assyrians 
well  acquainted  with  the  ships  of  first-rate  nautical  cations ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  immediately  profited  hy  this  acquaintance,  in 
order  to  improve  the  appearance  and  the  quality  of  their  own 
river  boats.  The  clumsy  anil  inelegant  long-boat  of  1  lie  earlier 
times  was  replaced,  even  for  ordinary  tTaflic,  hy  a  light  and 
graceful  fahrie,  which  was  evidently  a  copy  from  Phoenician 
models.  Modifications,  which  would  seem  trilling,  if  described, 
csiihi^ihI  I  In-  whole  cha-     f\  /» 

meter  of  the  vessels,  in    I  '         _  '1 

which  light  and  grace-  J 
ful    curves    took    the  '— 
place  of  straight  lines  !"a  !'  E"'1  ,onK"l,09t  (Kimrud). 

»„d  angle,  only  j„>t 

5wSl^  ^ 

of  the  boat,  and  were  X,^ 

shaped  like  fishes'  tails  ^ — 

or  carved  info  the  heads  Bo- "'         lun*-1™1  <KbomUi>- 

of  animals,1    liars,  shaped  nearly  like  modern  ones,  came  into 

vogue.,  and  the  rowers  were  placed  so  as  all  to  look  one  way, 

and  to  pull  instead  of  pushing  with  their  oars.    Finally,  the 

principle  of  the  bireme  was  adopted,  and  river-galleys  were 

Constructed  of  such  a  sizo  that  they  had  to  bo  manned  by 

thirty  rowers,  who  sat  in  two  tiers  one  above  the  other  at  the 

Bides  of  the  galley,  while  the  centre  part,  which  seems  to  have 

been  decked,  was  occupied  by  eight  or  ten  other  persons* 

In  galleys  of  this  kind  the  naval  architecture  of  the  Assyrians 
seems  to  have  culminated.  They  never,  so  far  as  appears, 
adopted  for  their  boats  the  inventions,  with  which  their  inter- 
course with  l'hrenicia  had  rendered  them  perfectly  familiar,9  of 
masts,  and  sails.    This  is  probably  to  bo  explained  from  the 


1  For  oilier  i  ...nn.l.  -  of  Ihe  brala  of 
tllfn  11ms,  UK  pp.  32!>  nnd  .W9. 

3  Sec  p.  Uljl  for  n  rv]>M*.'iii:iiiLin  <i( 
inch  a  bircilH:. 

>  Mull  >o.l  mils  -ill  bo  found  In 


(L.j>ni.  Jfemmfltfj,  Ht  Strict,  tl  71), 
which  belong  tu  tllfl  time  of  Sanncborih. 
Musts  HiEhoul  Fails  appear  in  rhc  Bculp- 
Inn  of  Son-oil.  (Hulls,  Xonunent, 
...I.  i.  I'l,  31  i«35.) 
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extreme  rapidity  of  (he  Mesopotai 


still  u 
The  u 


foiling  strength  of 
rowers  was  needed 
in  nrdi-r  in  meet  and 
stem  the  force  of  the 
currents,  and  this 
strength  being  pro- 
vided in  abundance, 
m  not  thought 
necessary    to  hus- 

 band  it  or  eke  it 

nut  by  the  addition  of  a  second  motive  power.  Again,  the  boats, 
being  intended  only  for  peaceful  purposes,  wore  unprovided  witli 
beaks,  another  invention  well  known  to  the  Assyrians,  and  fre- 
quently introduced  into  their  sculptures  in  the  representations 
of  Phoenician  vessels. 

Iu  the  Assyrian  biremes  the  oars  of  the  lower  tier  were 
worked  through  holes  in  the  vessel's  sides.* 
This  arrangement  would,  of  course,  ut 
once  supply  a  fulcrum  and  keep  the  oars 
in  their  places.    But  it  is  not  so  easy  to 


the  c 


■  of  a  e 


v-bw 


or  the  uppermost  tier  of  a  bireme,  ob- 
tained their  purchase  on  the  vessel,  and 
were  prevented  from  slipping  ninti.i;  its  side. 
Assyrian  vessels  had  no  rullocks,  and  in 
general  tile  ours  are  represented  as  simply 


fthe 


I  this 


euppei 


ro  representations,  where  a  support  is 
by  pegs   provided,  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  show- 
(KojmijiH).  ff!iut  1lie  prnptjpc  actunlly  was.  In 

the  figure  of  a  hufa,  or  round  boat,  already  given,1  it  will  bo 

*  Sw  Uic  rcprinentailon,  p.  301.  •  Hujr»,  1>.  516. 
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seen  that  one  oar  is  worked  by  means  of  a  thong,  like  the 

Tp07TU?   0['   TpOTTQlTlfp  of  till";  <  Jl'ceks,  wllii'h    TS  111 t i li'lll'tl  tO  B  fillg 

iu  the  bulwark.  In  anotber  bas-relief,5  several  of  the  oars  of 
similar  bouts  are  represented  as  kept  in  place  by  means  of  two 
pegs  fixed  into  the  top  of  the  bulwark  mul  inclined  at  an  finglo 
to  one  another.  Probably  one  or  other  of  these  two  methods  of 
sti'iidyiiij;  the  oar  was  in  reality  adopted  in  every  instance. 

With,  regard  to  Assyrian  commerce,  it  must  at  the  outset  be 
remarked  that  direct  notices  in  ancient  writers  of  any  real 
authority  are  scanty  in  tlm  extreme.  The  Prophet  Jiahum  says 
indeed,  in  a  broad  and  general  way,  of  Nineveh—"  Thou  hast 
multiplied  thy  merchants  above  the  stars  of  heaven;"'  and 
Ezekicl  tells  us  moro  particularly  that  Assyrian  merchants, 
along  with  others, 
broidercd  work,  anc 
these  two,  there  seer 
contemporary  or  £W»i-con  tempo: 
nearly  two  hundred  years  alter 
mentions  casually  that  "  Assyrii 
times  been  conveyed  by  the  Phon 
sold  to  the  inhabitants."  Ho  speaks  also  of  a  river  traffic  in  his 
own  day  between  Armenia  and  Babylon  along  (he  course  of  (he 
Euphrates,10 a  fact  which  indirectly  throws  light  upon  the  habits 
of  earlier  ages.  Diodorus,  following  Ctesias,  declares  that  a 
number  of  cities  were  established  from  very  ancient  times  on 
the  banks  of  both  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  to  serve  as 
marts  for  trade  to  the  merchants  who  imported  into  Assyria  tho 
commodities  of  Media  and  Para;tacene."  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  marts,  as  wo  learn  from  Strnbo,  were 


s  of  rich  apparel, 
notice,  of  A*ji 


I  clothes,  and 
But,  except 


iiLUDi-nnfrHiii^ur.  ^.■.■Iln.ulii, in 
:.!i;<-  el. >::..■.  jor,  r.il.lini:- ;.  nivl  l>mi  !■  mi 
wurk,   MlJ   ill   rl.c-.l-  .11"  rich  u|.;i;hyI, 


thy  mer. 
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Tiphsnch  or  Tbapsacua  on  the  Euphrates,  and  Opis  upon  tlie 
Tigris." 

It  is  from  notices  lima  scanty,  partial,  and  incidental,  eked 
out  by  probnl'iliiy.  am]  further  helped  by  a  certain  number  of 
important  facta  with  respect  to  tbe  commodities  actually  used 
in  the  country,  whereof  evidence  baa  been  furnished  to  us  by 
the  recent  discoveries,  that  we  hare  to  form  our  estimato  of  the 
ancient  commerce  of  the  Assyrians.  The  Inscriptions  throw 
little  or  no  light  upon  the  subject.  They  record  tho  march  of 
armies  against  foreign  enemies,  and  their  triumphant  return 
laden  with  plunder  and  tribute,  s onetimes  showing  incidentally 
what  products  of  a  country  were  most  in  request  among  the 
Assyrians ;  but  they  contain  uo  accounts  of  the  journeys  of 
merchants,  or  of  the  commodities  which  entered  or  quitted  the 
country  in  the  common  course  of  trade. 

The  favourable  situation  of  Assyria  for  trade  has  often 
attracted  remark.'  Lying  on  the  middle  courses  of  two  great 
navigable  streams,  it  was  readily  approached  by  water  both, 
from  the  north-west  and  from  the  south-east.  The  communica- 
tion between  tho  -Mediterranean  and  the  Southern  or  Indian 
Ocean  naturally— aim  us  t  necessarily — followed  this  route.  If 
Europe  wanted  the  wares  and  products  of  India,  or  if  India 
required  the  commodities  of  Europe,  by  far  the  shortest  and 


i  the  line  from  the  i 


i  Med 


across  Northern  Syria,  and  thence  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
great  streams  to  the  innermost  recess  of  the  1'ersian  Gulf.  The1 
route  by  the  Nile,  the  canal  of  Neco,  and  the  Bed  Sea,  was 
decidedly  inferior,  mure  especially  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
mivi^itioii  of  that  sea,  hut  also  because  it  was  circuitous,  and 
involved  a  voyage  in  the  open  ocean  of  at  least  twice  the  length 
of  the  other.2 

Again,  Assyria  lay  almost  necessarily  on  the  line  of  land 


Strob.  ivi.  .'I,  §  4.  nnd  1,  §  9- 
IS4-1'jS,  E.  T. :  Ijijani,  Kttmk  jiJ  ill 
J'" '/fens  nMirvj  i-j  Siw-.ib,  I'l',  £2. 


'  Tim  dimnmv  from  till-  Straits  of 

ii          \hin  1-1,  i,.  ri„'      -!,■,-:,  „,„;,tli  <,]' 
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conmiimieUUOU  V-t«L-i:n   tho  norlh-On^t  and    the  south-west. 

The  lofty  Armenian  mountain-chains— Niphatee  and  the  other 
parallel  ranges — towards  the  north,  and  the  great  Arabian 
Desert  towards  the  south,  offered  difficulties  to  companies  of 
land-traders  wbich  they  wore  unwilling  to  face,  and  naturally 
led  them  to  select  routes  intermediate  between  these  two  obstacles, 
which  could  not  fail  to  pass  through  some  part  or  other  of  the 
Mesopotamia!!  region. 

The  established  lines  of  land  trade  between  Assyria  and  her 
neighbours  were  probably  very  numerous,  but  the  most  import- 
ant must  have  boon  some  fivo  or  sis.  One  almost  certainly  led 
from  the  Urumiyeh  basin  over  the  Ktli-slttii  pass  (Int.  I!73,  long. 
45°  nearly),  descending  on  ltowamliz,  and  thence  following  the 
course  of  the  Greater  Zah  to  Herir,  whence  it  crossed  tho  plain 
lo  Nineveh.  At  the  summit  of  the  Keli-shin  pass  is  a  pillar  of 
dark  blue  stone,  sis  feet  in  height,  two  in  breadth,  and  one  in 
depth,  let  into  a  basement  block  of  the  same  material,  and 
covered  with  a  i-iim-il'in-tn  iiwription  in  the  Scythie  churiieteiv' 
At  a  short  distance  to  the  westward  on  the  same  route  is  another 
similar  pillar.'  Tho  date  of  tlie  inscriptions  falls  within  tho 
most  flourishing  time  of  the  Assyrian  empire,* and  their  erection 
is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  use  of  this  route  (which  is 

in  tho  time  when  that  empire  was  in  full  vigour. 

Another  line  of  land  liallic  probably  pussed  over  the  same 
mountain-range  considerably  further  to  the  south.  It  united 
Assyria  with  Media,  leading  from  the  Northern  Ethatana 
(Takht-i-Sulelman)  by  the  Banneh  pass*  to  Suleimaniyeh,  and 
thence  by  Kerkuk  and  Altun-Kiupri  lo  Arbela  and  Nineveh. 

There  may  have  been  also  a  route  up  the  valley  of  the  Lesser 
Zah,  by  Koi  •  Sinjab  and  over  the  great  Kiindil  range  into 
Lajihnn.    There  are  said  to  be  Assyrian  remains  near  Koi- 
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Sinjiili,'  'il  n  place  called  the  Hihisht  and  .Tehennen  (''the 
Heaven  nnil  Hell ")  of  Nimrud,  but  no  account  has  been  given 
of  thcra  by  any  European  traveller. 

Westward  there  were  probably  two  chief  lines  of  trade  wilh 
Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries.  One  passed  along  tho  foot 
of  the  Sinjar  rani.".'  by  Sidikuu  (Arbtm  )  on  tile  Khabour  to  Tipli- 
sach  (or  Tbnpsncus)  on  the  Euphrates,  where  it  crossed  tlie 
Great  liivrr.  Thence  it  bent  south war.  Is,  iuid  passing  through 
Tailniur,  was  directed  upon  I'hceuieia  most  likely  by  way  of 
Damascus.'  Another  took  a  more  northern  line  by  tho  Mons 
Manias  to  Hurrati  and  Seruj,  crossing  the  Euphrates  at  Bir, 
and  thence  communicating  both  with  ITpper  Syria  and  with 
Asia  llinor.  Tin-  former  of  these  two  routes  is  marked  as  a  line 
of  traffic  by  the  foreign  objects  discovered  in  such  abundance 
at  Ar baa,'  by  the  name  Tiphsacb,  which  means  "passage,""1 
and  by  the  admitted  object  of  Solmnim  in  lniildini;  Tadinor." 
The  other  rests  on  less  direct  evidence;  but  there  nro  indi- 
cations of  it  in  the  trade  of  ILirrun  with  Tyre  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel,"  and  in  the  Assyrian  remains  near  Seruj, !J 
which  is  on  the  route  from  Harrati  to  the  ltir  fordway. 

Towards  the  north,  probably  the  route  most  used  was  that 
which  is  thuii^lit  In  utanv  to  be  tin-  line  J'.dlmied  lis'  XciiDpluni.1 
first  up  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  to  Til  or  Tilleb,  and  then  along 
the  liitlis  Chai  to  the  lake  of  Van  and  the  adjacent  country. 

Another  route  may  have  led  from  Nineveh  to  Nisibis,  th  

through  the  Jebel  Tur  to  Diarbekr,  and  from  Diarbekr  up  the 
Western  Tigris  to  Arghaoa,  Kharput,  Mulatiyeh,  and  Asia 
Minor.    Assyrian  remains  have  been  found  at  various  points 

'  Thii  ■  ttumcnt  il  ra>de  on  tho  ou-  |   seen  mnd  olWod.  (C£  Ewild.  Badto-ktt 

Dmrilv  .11' Sir  H.  Rawliiuon.  il.  J".,«.-.1  /mvhI,  ml.  in    [i.  .14  4.  Sin]  ,.L; 

■  Sw  llicnrli.!.'  ...i                 in  Dr.  K  il--..  /:,'■!,.  „f  <-.,■■,'..;■„■.«.;.  ,„l.  ii.  ,,.Mri: 

Smith',,  ll.l  ','■.,■       .',.■„:,.■.,  y.J.i.  ],  :!■.'<.  .Mil,,,*,,.    /!,.!■.  ■■ ,  ...         7,-,.-,   vol.  i.  V. 
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II  Tlint  Solomon  built  Tadmor  for 
comBKrcUl  purposes  has  been  gontnllj 


I.i.n.r.  [;!»■■<  ii,.  T.'ii  'l'l„„„„,„l  :,„,.,.. 
(I,,,  i„„r,.  In.n.  S.TI  to  Mii.li.  I„,hk 
the  Van  Lnko  considerably  lo  (ho  out. 
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alow;  this  Litter  limy  while  the  former  is  almost  certain  to  have 

Armenian  productions  would,  however,  reach  Nineveh  and 
the  other  great  central  cities  mainly  by  tin-  Tigris,  down  wliieh 
they  could  easily  have  been  flouted  from  Tilleh  or  even  from 
Diarbekr.  Similarly,  Intbyloninn  and  Snsiuni;i.ii  productions, 
together  with  the  com  modi  tics  which  either  or  both  of  those 
countries  imported  by  sen,  would  find  their  way  into  Assyria  up 
the  courses  of  the  two  strenuis,  which  were  navigated  by  vessels 
capable  of  stemming  the  force  of  the  current,  at  least  as  high  as 
Opis  and  Thapsucus,' 

We  may  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  wore  the  commodities 
which  Assyria,  either  certainly  or  probably,  imported  by  these 
various  lines  of  land  and  water  communication.  Those  of  which 
we  seem  to  have  some  indication  m  the  existing  remains  are 
gold,  tin,  ivory,  lead,  stones  of  various  kinds,  cedar-wood,  pearls, 
ami  engraved  seals. 

Many  articles  in  gold  have  been  recovered  at  tho  various 
Assyrian  sites  where  excavations  have  been  made;  and  indi- 
cations have  been  found  of  the  employment  of  this  precious 
metal  in  the  ornamentation  of  palaces  and  of  furniture.5  The 
actual  quantity  discovered  has,  indeed,  been  small ;  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for  without  calling  in  question  the  reality 
of  that  extraordinary  wealth  in  the  precious  metals  which  is 
ascribed  by  all  antiquity  to  Assyria."  This  wealth  no  doubt 
flowed  in,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  plunder  of  con- 
quered nations  and  the  tribute  paid  by  dependant  monarchs. 
But  the  quantity  obtained  in  this  way  would  hardly  have 
sufficed  to  maintain  tho  luxury  of  tho  court  and  at  tho  same 


lv  liv  Jlr.Ci.nml  Tuvlur,  whrse  (/','  .KU'-r.  ii.  4),  ..Inch  pim-nl  the 
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reduced  this  mineral.  Piiocnitiiii  certainly  im- 
lly  or  indirectly,  from  Cornwall  and  the  Stilly 
refore  became  iirst  known  in  ancient  geography 
lea  or  "  Tin  Islands."11    It  is  a  reasonable  slip- 
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duce  of  our  own  tin  mines,  which  left  our  shores  more  than 
live nly- five  centuries  ago,  has,  after  twice  travelling  a  distance 
of  matiy  thousand  milos,  rot  u  mud  to  seek  a  tinal  rest  in  its 
native  country. 

Ivory  won  used  by  the  Assyrians  extensively  in  their  furni- 
ture,1' and  whs  probably  suppli'-ii  hy  tht-m  to  t!ie  1'lni'iiii'ians 
and  the  Greeks.    It  was  no  doubt  sometimes  brought  to  them 

bv  siiliji.rt.  until 'Us  as  t  ril.iHi! :  ^  but  this  sunn  ['  supply  is  not 

sufficient  to  account,  at  onco  for  tho  consumption  in  Assyria 
itself,  and  for  the  exports  from  Assyria  to  loreipi  countries.1'' 
A  regular  trade  for  ivory  seems,  to  have  been  carried  on  from 
very  early  times  betwom  India  mid  Iledan  (Bahrein  ?)  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.10    Tho  "  travelling  companies  of  the  Dedanim," 1 


d  this 


who  conv 
to  Phoenicia,  pas 
and  left  a  portio 
which  may  have 
cities.  Or  the 
Assyria  by  the 
ceivable— indeei 
between  Assyria 
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rse  of  tho  Euphrates, 
rta  upon  that  stream, 
»  the  great  Assyrian 
traded  directly  with 
am,  it  is  quite  con- 
re  was  a  bind  traffic 
way  of  Cabul,  Herat, 
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it  and  the  rhinoceros  with  the  two-lmmped  liactriun 
camel,"  sufficiently  marks  the  line  by  which  the  productions  oi 
India,  occasionally  at  any  rate,  reached  Assyria.  The  animals 
themselves  were,  wo  may  bo  sure,  very  rarely  transported. 
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products  of  the  Indus  region,  eliqilmnti'  tusks,  gold,  mid  per- 
haps shawls  and  muslins,  are  likely  to  have  passed  to  the  west 
by  this  route  with  far  greater  frequency. 

Tile  Assyrians  wciv  n>iiia"jk«ciirs  in  !mrd  slimes  ami  gcais, 
which  they  seem  to  have  imported  from  nil  quarters.  The 

probably  came  from  Bactria  or  tin.-  mljavi'iit  regit  m*.  uln-nrc 
alone  it  is  procurable  at  the  present  day.1  The  cornelian  used 
for  cylinders  may  have  come  from  Babylonia,  which,  according 
to  Pliny,1  furnished  it  of  the  best  quality  in  the  more  ancient 
times.  The  agates  or  onyxes  may  have  been  imported  from 
Susianu,  where  they  were  found  iu  the  bed  of  the  Choaspcs 
(Kerkhah),  or  they  may  possibly  have  been  brought  from 
India*  Other  varieties  are  likely  to  have  been  furnished  by 
Armenia,  which  is  rich  in  stones ;  and  hence  too  was  probably 
obtained  the  shtmir,  or  emery-stone,'  by  means  of  which  tlie 
Assyrians  were  enabled  tu  engrave-  till  the  other  hard  substances 
known  to  them. 

That  cedar-wood  was  imported  info  Assyria  is  sufficient])' 
indicated  by  the  fact  that,  although  no  cedars  grew  in  the 
country,  the  beams  in  the  palaces  were  frequently  of  this 


■  See  TIhi.]>)™ 

l.ail.  cast  lit'  Haifch.  im  [In-  n]  ]>  r  Ji'hiir.  >n»inu  smii.'.jf  (In-  (.ro.k6  and  Uornnns 
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material.'  It  may  not,  however,  have  been  exactly  an  nrticle 
of  couimerce,  since  the  kings  appear  to  have  cut  it,  after  their 
successful  expeditions  into  Syria,  and  to  have  carried  it  off 
from  Lebanon  and  Amanus  as  part  of  the  plunder  of  the 
country.' 

Pearls,  which  have  been  found  in  Assyrian. ear-rings, 10  must 
have  been  procured  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  one  of  the  few 
places  frequented  by  the  shell-ihh  which  produces  them.  The 
pearl  fisheries  in  these  parts  were  pointed  out  to  Nearehus,  the 
admiral  of  Alexander,"  and  hud  no  doubt  been  tnnilc  to  yield 
their  treasures  to  the  natives  of  the  coasts  and  islands  from  n 
remote  antiquity.  The  familiarity  of  tho  author  of  the  Book  of 
Job  with  pearls13  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ancient  trade  in  them 
tliniiiirlmut.  the  regions  adjoining  tho  (iulf,  which  could  not 
fail  to  bring  them  at  an  early  date  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrews. 

Engraved  stones,  generally  in  the  shape  of  scarabs,  seem  to 
have  been  largely  imported  from  Egypt  into  Assyria,  where 
they  were  probably  used  either  as  amulets  or  as  seals.  They 
have  been  found  in  the  greatest  plenty  ut  Arbon 13  on  the  lower 
Khabour,  tin-  ancient  Sidikaii  or  Sluidikannt.  which  lies  nearly 
at  the  extreme  west  of  the  Assyrian  territory  ;  but  many 
sj-eciinr/nn  have  likewise  been  obtidned  from  Xineveh  and  other 
of  the  central  Assyrian  cities." 

If  we  were  to  indulge  in  conjecture,  we  might  add  to  this  list 
of  Assyria n  importations  at  least  an  equal  number  of  com- 
modities which,  though  tlif-y  have  not  been  found  in  the  ancient 
remains,  may  be  fairly  regarded,  on  grounds  of  p reliability,  as 
objects  of  trade  between  Assyria  and  her  neighbours.  Frank- 
incense, which  was  burnt  in  such  lavish  profusion  in  the  great 
temple  at  I'ubylon.11  was  piubably  oih'iv-.;  in  eea-idcrable 
quantities  upon  Assyrian  altars,  and  could  only  have  been 

•  Sii|,rn.  p.  m7.     Ciiminrp  Lnjnrd,  "       l!  "  No  minlicm   lAnll  be  martc  of 

>'  l^vani!  Xiuett-h  tind  2),%fon,  p.  "  l.-imr.l,  .V,.-.  ,i  .r;i./  /;  i  ■■„'.  [.[.. 

S95.  ,  231,  2S.'. 

11  Arriin,  7*&o,  p,  174.  |     «  Ibid.  p.  860.     11  Herod.  I.  IBS. 
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obtained  from  Arabia.11  Cinnamon,  which  was  used  by  the 
Jews  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,11  and  which  was  rariy 
imported  into  ( iroeoe  liy  the  J'hreniciiiiis,1  who  received  it  from 
tlie  Arabians,5  can  scarcely  hare  been  unknown  in  Assyria 
when  the  Hebrews  were  familiar  with  it.  This  precious  spice 
must  have  reached  the  Arabians  from  Ceylon  or  Malabar,  the 
must  accessible  of  (h...  countries  producing  it.3  STuslilis,  shawls, 
and  other  tissues  are  likely  to  have  come  by  the  same  rouk'  as 
the  cinnamon ;  and  the*  may  possibly  have  been  among  the 
"blue  clothes  and  broidered  work  and  rich  apparel,"  which 
the  merchants  of  Asslmr  carried  to  Tyre  in  "  chests,  bound 
with  cords  and  made  of  cedar-wood."'  Dyes,  such  as  the 
Indian  lacaa,'  raw  cotton,  ebony  and  other  woods,  may  have 
coino  by  the  same  lino  of  trade;  while  horses  and  mules  are 
likely  to  have  been  imported  from  Armenia*  and  slaves  from 
the  country  between  Armenia  and  the  Halys  river.1 

If  from  the  imports  of  Assyria  we  pass  to  her  exports,  nv 
leave  a  region  of  uncertain  light,  to  filter  upon  one  of  almost 
fntiil  darkness.  That  tho  "  wares  of  Assyria  "  were  anions  (lie 
comiti'iilities  which  the  I'hoaiiciaos  imported  into  Greece  at.  a 
very  early  period,  wo  have  the  testimony  of  Herodotus; "  but 
he  leaves  us  wholly  without  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
wares  them?olves.  No  other  classical  writer  of  real  authority 
touehes  the  suhjec^;  and  any  conclusions  that  we  may  form 
upon  it  must  he  derived  from  one  of  two  sources,  either  general 
pmbubilil  v,  or  the  single  passage  in  a  Sacred  author  which 


p.  sns,  TX  T.). 
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gives  us  11  certain  amount  of  authentic  in  form  at  ion.'  From  the 
pussii^o  in  niji--l ion,  wliii-li  hits  liccii  ulriMily  ijiintcd  :i(  St-iigt ii,1'1 
hc  learn  that  the  chief  of  the  Assyrian  exports  to  Phoenicia 
tturi!  textile  i'iil 't-ic.-i,  uppnii.'Tit ! v  of  ^reiit  v;iliit'.  since  they  wcr<! 
iiiiist.  curcfidly  |);i[-kci[  ill  rliost.-  of  ivdu^-wuod  secured  hy  cords. 

These  fabrics  may  have  been  "  blue  cloaks,""  or  "  em- 
broidery," "  or  "rich  dresses"  of  any  kind,13  for  all  these  aro 
men  tinned  by  Lzekioi ;  but  we  cannot  say  definitely  which 


ments,  wo  should  conclude  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
embroidered  work  was  from  her  looms  and  workshops;  for,  as 
has  been  already  shown,  the  embroidery  of  the  Assyrians  was 
of  the  most  delicate  and  elaborate  description."  She  is  also 
likely  to  have  traded  in  rich  apparel  of  all  kinds,  both  stick 


out.  Some  of  her  own  fabrics  may  possibly  have  been  of 
silk,  which  in  Eomnn  times  was  a  principal  Assyrian  ex- 
port.'1 Whether  she  exported  her  other  peculiar  productions, 
her  transparent  and  coloured  glass,  her  exquisite  metal  bowls, 
plates,  and  dishes,  her  beautifully  carved  ivories,  we  cannot 
say.    They  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  any  place  be- 

juoihu'cd  ttieiu  only  tor  home  cun.-um ption.  Smiio  ancient 
notices  appear  to  imply  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  that  she  produced  and  exported  various  spices. 
Horace  sjieaks  of  Assyrian  Hard,"  Virgil  of  Assyrian  amo- 
na  iBcip!ninr<i 
.,"i!uO-'d;ii,:- 


is  the  word  used. 
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RHlnt,M  Tibnllus  of  Assyrian  odours  generally.™  /Hschyliis  lias 
an  allusion  of  tlio  same-  kind  in  bis  Agamemnon.™  Euripides" 
ami  Tliciifriliis,1-  win)  mention  respectively  Syrian  myrrh  and 
Syrian  frankincense,  probably  use  the  word  "Syrian"  for 
"Assyrian."15  The  belief  thus  implied  is  not,  however,  borne 
out  by  inquiry.  Neither  the  spikenard  (Nardoslachya  Jala- 
marut)'  nor  the  amomnm  (Amomvm  Cardamoaium),  nor  the 
myrrh  tree  (Balsamodeitdroa  M'jrrha),  nor  the  frankincense 
tree  (JJos i iv/Iia  Ihuri/rra),  nor  any  other  actual  spice,"  is  pro- 
duced within  tho  limits  of  Assyria,  which  must  always  havo 
imported  its  own  spices  from  abroad,  and  can  only  have  supplied 
them  to  other  countries  as  a  carrier.  In  this  capacity  she  may 
very  probably,  even  in  the  lime  of  her  early  greatness,  havo 
conveyed  on  to  the  coast  of  Syria  the  spicy  products  of  Arabia 
and  India,  and  thus  havo  created  an  impression,  which  after- 
wards remained  as  a  tradition,  that  she  was  a  great  spice-[>ro- 
dacer  as  well  as  a  spice-seller. 

In  tho  same  way,  as  a  carrier,  Assyria  may  have  exported 
many  other  commodities.  Sho  may  havo  trailed  with  the 
Phronicians,  not  only  in  her  own  products,  but  in  ihc  goods 
which  she  received  from  the  south  and  cast,  from  Bactria, 
India,  and  the  Persian  Gulf— such  as  lapis-lanuli,  pearls, 
cinnamon,  muslins,  shawls,  ivory,  ebony,  cotton.  On  the  othor 
band,  she  may  have  conveyed  to  India,  or  at  least  to  Babylon, 
the  productions  which  the  Phoenicians  brought  to  Tyre  and 
Sidou  from  the  various  countries  bordering  upon  the  Medi- 
terranean Soa  and  even  the  Atlantic  Ocean — as  tin,  hides, 
pottery,  oil,  wine,  linen.    On  this  point,  however,  wo  havo  at 


»  TWr.  «-,('■  IM: 
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present  no  evidence  at  all ;  and,  as  it  is  not  the  proper  office  of 
nn  historian  to  indulge  at  any  length  in  mere  conjecture,  (lie 
cimsidiTHlinn  of  the  commercial  dealings  of  the  Assyrians  may 
be  here  brought  t<>  a  r!nse. 

be  offered,  "it  has  been  already  explained  that  the  extent  of 
cultivation  depended  entirely  on  the  conveyance  of  water.1 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Assyrians  found  a  nay 
to  spread  water  over  almost  (lie  "hull*  of  their  territory.  Either 
by  the  system  of  kanah  of  subterranean  aqueduct*,  which  hug 
j  1  r i ■  \ j  1  i  1  c ■  l  1  iit  the  East  from  very  carlv  times,1  or  In-  an  elaborate 
network  of  canals,  the  fertilising  fluid  was  conveyed  to  nearly 
every  part  of  Mesopotamia,  which  shows  by  its  innumerable 
mounds,  in  regions  which  are  now  deserts,  how  large  a  popu- 
lation it  was  made  to  sustain  under  the  wise  management  of 
the  jjreat  Assyrian  mouarchs.'  Huge  dams  stem  to  have  been 
thrown  across  the  Tigris  in  various  places,  one  of  which  {the 
Au-ai)  still  remains,'  seriously  impeding  the  navigation.  It  is 
formed  of  large  masses  of  squared  stones,  united  together  by 
cramps  of  iron.  Such  artificial  barriers  were  intended,  not  (as 
Strabo  believed1)  for  the  protection  of  the  towns  upon  tho 
river  from  a  hostile  fleet,  but  to  raise  the  level  of  the  stream 
in  order  that  its  water  might  flow  off  into  canals  on  one  bunk 
or  the  other,  whence  tliey  could  be  spreud  by  means  of  minor 
channels  over  large  tracts  of  territory.    The  canals  themselves 


■  il.-r(i.i<iejs  indicates  scrac  knowledge 
r.r  111"  .i.lrlil  nli.11  111'  rilnlvs  I  hill  Cul.l- 
hyaca'  arm)-,  in  its  passage  arrosj  Hie 
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~  ■l.-i'Lvi'cl  fnim  a  distant  river  which 
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t'.jl.-Sjin-  i-ayg  that  the  plan  wns  widely 
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have  in  most  cases  been  gradually  tilled  up.  In  one  instEiiico, 
however,  owing  either  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil  or  to 
some  unexplained  cause,  wo  are  still  able  to  trace  the  course 
of  an  Assyrian  work  of  this  class,  and  to  observe  (he  manner 
and  principles  of  its  construction. 

In  the  tract  of  land  lying  between  tiio  lower  course  of  the 
Grunt  Ziil>  Itiver  mid  the  Tigris,  in  whiuh  was  situated  the  im- 
portant town  of  Ciilah  {now  Nimmd),  a  tract  which  is  partly 
alluvial,  but  more  generally  of  secondary  foniiuliiiis,  hard  gravel, 
sandslime,  or  eoiiglouiernle,  are  the  remains  of  a  canal  un- 
doubted I  v  Assyrian,''  which  wiis  curried  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  iivL-iind-tweiiiy  miles  from  a  point  on  tlie  Klmzr  or  Gbazr 
Su,  a  tributary  of  the  Zab,  to  the  south-eastern  corner  of  tho 
Ninirud  ruins.  Originally  the  canal  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Zab  if M-lr',  the  Wilier  nf  which  was  drawn  oil',  on  its 

northern  bank,  through  a  short  tunnel— the  modern  Xegoub— 
and  then  conducted  along  a  cutting,  first  by  the  sido  of  the 
Zab,  and  afterwards  in  a  tortuous  course  across  the  undulating 
plain,  into  the  ravine  formed  by  the  Shor-Derrch  torrent.  The 
Zab,  when  this  part  of  tho  work  was  constructed,  ran  deep 
along  its  northern  bank,  and  sending  a  portion  of  its  waters 
into  the  tunnel  maintained  a  constant  stream  in  the  canal. 
But  after  a  while  the  river  abandoned  its  north  bunk  for  the 
o]  tii  .-ire  shore ;  and,  water  ceasing  to  flow  through  the  Nflgoah 
tunnel,  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  it  in  some  other  way, 
Arvni'ilingly  the  cnunl  ivos  extended  northwards,  partly  by 
cutting  and  partly  by  tunnelling,  to  the  Glia/r  Su  at  about  two 
miles  above  its  mouth,  and  a  permanent  supply  was  (henceforth 
obtained  from  that  stream.'  The  work  may  have  been  intended 
in  pail  to  sup|'lv  Calah  with  mountain- wa(er ; s  but  the  remains 


1  The  AsyrEu  tuBeiipiion  ftnutd  by 
Mr,  Laj-ani  in  the  Hume)  at  Negoub,  of 
nh'n-h  Iil'  iu|>j.t.t  |t.nliuii  impcrfi-ctly 
Uli.ii'  in  ilisrrn.TifiLi  .Vj^t.n  i^ri.j"  ir. 
!:,,:,  tin  j,  vol.],  ii.sn  .  siHtti-it-mly  iniii.'= 
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of  dams  and  sluices  along  its  course*  sufficiently  show  Ihat  it 
was  a  canal  for  irrigation  also.  From  it  water  was  prnbrihlv 
derived  lo  fertilise  tlie  whole  triangle  lying  south  of  Nimrud 
between  the  two  streams,  a  tract  containing  uenrly  tliirty 
squaro  miles  of  territory,  mostly  very  fertile,  anil  with  careful 
cultivation  well  capable  of  supporting  the  almost  metropolitan 
city  on  which  it  abutted. 


Iu  Assyria  it  most  have  been  seldom  that  the  Babylonian 
system  of  irrigation  could  have  been  found  applicable,  and  the 
water  simply  derived  from  the  rivers  by  side-cuts.  leading  it  off 
from  the  natural  channel.10    There  is  but  little  of  Assyria 


11  Irrigation  of  thll  Jimplc  tind  is 


in  the   I   tewn-n  Die  Tifris  ami  the  I) 
iinmh  and  L 
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which  is  flat  and  alluvial;  the  land  generally  undulates,  and 
most  of  it  stands  lit  a  considerable  height  above  the  various 
streams.  The  water  therefore  requires  to  be  raised  from  the 
level  of  the  rivers  to  that  of  the  lands  before  it  can  be  spread 
over  them,  and  for  this  purpose  hydraulic  machinery  of  one 
kind  or  another  is  requisite.  In  caws  where  the  kanat  or 
subterranean  conduit  was  employed,  the  Assyrians  probably 
(like  the  undent  and  the  modern  Persians")  sank  wells  at 

and  rope,  the  latter  working  over  a  pulley.'*  Where  they 
could  obtain  a  hank  of  a  ceiti  veil  i<rnt  height  overhanging  a 
river,  they  made  use  of  the  hand-swipe,"  and  with  its  aid 
lifted  the  water  into  a  tank  or  reservoir,  whence  they  could 
distribute  it  over  their  fields.  In  some  instances,  it  would 
seem,  they  brought  water  to  tho  tops  of  hills  by  means  of 
nrjiiF'diii'ls.  ji ml  llmi!  const  meting  a  number  of  small  chitmn-ls, 
let  the  fluid  trickle  down  them  among  their  trees  and  crops." 
They  may  have  occasionally,  like  the  modern  Arabs,'5  em- 
ployed the  labour  of  an  animal  to  raise  the  fluid;  but  the 
monuments  do  not  furnish  us  with  any  evidence  of  their  use  of 
this  method.  Neither  do  we  find  any  trace  of  water-wheels, 
such  as  are  employed  upon  the  Orontes  and  other  swift  rivers, 
whereby  a  stream  can  itself  he  made  to  raise  water  for  tho  land 
aliiiijf  its  banks.1 

According  to  Herodotus,  tho  kinds  of  grain  cultivated  in 
Assyria  in  his  time  were  wheat,  barley,  sesame,  and  millet." 
As  these  still  constitute  at  (he  present  day  the  principal 
agricultural  products  of  the  country,3  we  may  conclude  that 


"  S«  the  reprMcntition  on  p.  404.  nnnu'lkii  i-v  «iir>i--it!i.i-ls  I  JW,  *.,r. 

11  ScrLuyunl '.'-!'"»-<  I...  liml  Svrii-s,  P[,.  j  r.'.  r.ii.  t.L  K-.Iu.t:    Til.'  ulin-ls 

I'l.  I".;  imd  tt.]n]Mm>  nl...vi',  |>.  213.  n;.,ii  [].,■  lit;,, II-  !„■■„»■  Geneva  will  DO 

Empire,  pait  of  u  Ij  n-h     ri-pn --.r-r^ti^L  im  1  IjiyjixL   .Vi'rietvA  and  itx  Remains, 

p.  310.  ToL  ii.  p.  423. 
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they  were  in  oil  probability  the  chief  species  cultivated  under 
the  Empire.  The  plough  „ 
used,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  single  representation 
of  it  which  has  come  down 
to  us,1  was  of  o  rude 
and  primitive  construc- 
tion— a  const  ruction,  how- 
ever, which  will  bear  com- 
parison witW  that  of  the 
implements  to  this  ilay  in 
use  through  modern  Tur- 
key and  Persia."  Of  other 
agricultural  implements 

all,  unless  the  square  in- 
strument with  a  small 
circle  or  wheel  at  each 
appears 


these 


S  till! 


No.  111.    Modern  Arab  plough. 


plough,  may  be  regarded 
as  intended  for  .some  farming  purpose. 

Besides  grain,  it  seems  cerium  that  the  Assyrians  cultivated 
the  vine.  The  vine  will  grow  well  in  many  parts  of  Assyria ;  ■ 
and  the  monuments  represent  vines,  with  a  great  deal  of  truth, 


.lya 


made  thei 


expeditions,  but  as  cultivat 
ear  Nineveh,7  and  in  the  ga: 


'  Mr,  Laynd  enlli  this  !>l<.irK1i  Bui 
Ionian  mlhct  than  .Vwriim  (ik  ]i- 
But  the  black  stone  on  which  it  is 

< >l  1 3 1 .  p.  1.17.  Tin-  i-h  I"""  "1  «« 
tli!>   Adrian  ].li.iiirh.   n>  ill"*''  ri-frf. 

billed.  iLilf.-m  Imm  thi'iinli  ■}■  n.l  K 

i9  h.  rln<  ni'Sil.t  .inlinpitiri.tH'O'.) 
li.riI.iVi'i"..j  I  lie  scud.    II  is  uvidnit  llmt 


'  Sec  p.  318,  nolc  '.  To  Hie  plawa 
iW  me  11  linnet!.  I  may  mkl  the  vicinity 
of  Ilnvipn,  on  the  authority  "f  «"  ,,f!- 
n.ili-s  n.mmnuii'iiri'J  In  mi-  liy  Mr.  Brr- 
rlngton. 
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without  ntiy  support,  and  are  seen  in  orchards  i n't crmixed  with 
other  fruit-trees,  us  pomegranates  mid  figs.  In  the  latter  they 
ure  trained  upon  tall  trees  resembling  firs,  round  whoso  stems 
they  twine 'themselves,  and  from  which  their  rieh  clusters  droop. 
Sometimes  the  long  lithe  boughs  pass  aeross  from  tree  to  tree, 
forming  a  canopy  under  which  the  monarch  and  bis  consort  si]i 

Before  concluding  (Ids  chapter  :l  few  re  marks  will  he  ndded 
upon  the  ordinary  private  life  of  the  Assyrians, for  as  the 
monuments  reveal  it  to  us.  Under  this  head  will  be  iueluded 
their  dress,  their  food,  their  houses,  furniture,  utensils,  carriages, 
&C.t  their  various  kinds  of  labour,  and  I  be  implements  of  labour 

which  were  known  to  them. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  common  people  in  Assyria  was  a 
mere  plain  tunic,  or  shirt,  reaching  from  the  ueek  to  a  little 
above  the  knee,  with  very  short  shoves,  and  confined  round  the 
waist  by  a  broad  belt  or  girdle. Nothing  was  worn  either  upon 
the  head  or  upon  the  feet.  The  thick  hair,  carried  in  large 
waves  from  the  forehead  to  the  baek  of  the  head,  and  then 
carefully  arranged  in  three,  four,  or  five  rows  of  stiff  curls,  was 
regard'-d  us  a  sufficient,  protection  hitb  from  sun  and  rain.  No 
head-covering  was  ever  worn,  except  by  soldiers,  and  by  certain 
officials,  as  the  king,  prices,  and  musicians.  Sometimes,  if  the 
hair  was  very  luxuriant,  it  was  confined  by  n  band  or  fillet, 
which  was  generally  tied  behind  the  back  of  tho  head.  The 
beard  was  worn  long,  and  arranged  with  great  care,  the  elabora- 
tion being  pretty  nearly  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  king  nud  of 
the  common  labourer.  Labourers  of  a  rank  a  little  above  the 
lowest  wore  sandals,  indulged  in  a  fringed  tunic,  arid  i icrasionally 
in  ;i  phillibeg ;  while  a  still  higher  class  had  tho  fringed  tunic 
and  phillibeg,  together  with  the  (dose-filling  troiiser  and  boot 
worn  by  soldiers."    These  last  are  frequently  eunuchs,  who  pro- 


■  Sw  the  KprmDtBtlon  given  above, 
,n  Sec,  for  instance,  the  fiahennen, 


siijiro,  pp.  sac  mid  537, 

"  Uy»ni,  .1/. ■;,..„„■„;«,  ="riri. 
17;  .Yi'mWt  and  Ba'yhu,  [ip.  ICS  mil 
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bably  belonged  to  11  corps  of  eunuch  labourers  in  the  employ  of 
the  king. 

Persons  of  the  humbler  liibmirin^  class  wenr  no  ornament, 
neither  armlet,  bracelet,  nor  ear-rings.  Armlets  ami  hrarelots 
mark  high  rank,  uuil  indeed  are  rarely  found  unless  the  wearer 
is  either  an  officer  of  the  court,  or  at  any  rate  a  personage  of  some 
consideration.  Ear-rings  seem  to  have  descended  lower.  They 
are  worn  by  the  attendants  on  sportsmen,  by  musicians,  he 

last  case  they  are  seldom  more  than  a  simple  ring,  which  may 
have  been  of  bronze  or  of  bone.  In  other  cases  the  ring  mostly 
supports  a  long  pendant." 

Men  of  rank  appear  to  have  worn  commonly  a  long  fringed 
robe  reaching  nearly  to  the  feet.ls  The  sleeves  were  short,  only 
just  covering  tli'j  -boulder.  Down  to  the  waist,  the  dre-s  closely 
fitted  the  i'onn,  ri-.-i-rnl ■liii^,  sn  far,  a  modern  jersey  ;  below  tliis 
there  was  a  slight  expansion,  but  still  the  seiiuuness  of  the  robe 
is  very  remarkable.  It  bad  no  folds,  and  must  have  greatly 
interfered  with  the  free  play  of  the  , 
limbs,  rendering  rapid 
almost  impossible.  A  belt  or  girdle  I 
Confined  it  at  the  waist,  which  was       0™m™_wl  Ml  or  Kirdlo 

always  patterned,  sometimes  elabo-  ojunji  >. 

rately.  If  a  sword  was  carried,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  itwfti 
suspended,  nearly  in  a  horizontal  position,  by  a  belt  over  tin 
left  shoulder,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  a  L-J__MW^. 
ring,  or  rings,  in  the  sheath.1  There  is  often  j^gjBiS1^ 
great  elegance  in  these  cross-belts,  winch  look 
as  if  they  were  embroidered  with  pearls  or 
beads.  Fillets,  ear-rings,  armlets,  and  (in 
most  instances)  bracelets  were  also  worn  by  Assyrians  of  the 
upper  classes.  The  armletsare  commonly  simple  hands,  twisted 
round  the  arm  once  or  twice,  and  often  overlapping  at  the  ends, 
which  arc  plain,  not  ornamented.  The  bracelets  are  of  slighter 
,T  For  p[tc*in]criB  of  ear-rings,  see     lime,  p.  451. 

p.  3:i.  1  Ikiltn,  if.'  -Virrr.-,  v..],  ii. 

11  ThU  rote  tlMcly  mem  bled  the  Pis.  Ill  to  114;  Loj-ord,  iTmnflKi, 
unikr-gnrmcut  of  Uic  munorcli.     Soo      ^nd  Serin,  PI  31. 
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construction;  their  ends  ilo  not  mcot;  they  would  seem  to  have 
been  of  thin  metal,  and  sufficiently  elastic  to  be  slipped  over 
the  hand  on  to  the  wrist,  which  tiiey  then  tilted  closely. 
Generally  ihey  were  quite  plain  ;  hut  sometimes,  like  the  royal 
bracelets,  they  bore  in  their  centre  a  rosette.'  Sandals,  or  in 
the  later  times  shoes,  completed  tlio  ordinary  costume  of  tho 
Assyrian  "  gentleman." 


Hist,  and  the  CD 

holt,  which  was  ol'ten  worn  wit  In  ml  n  sword,  were  deeply  friuj 
tho  two  fringes  falling  one  ovt  " 
whole  body  from  the  chest  lo  tli 
rarely,  tlio  long  robe  was  discar' 
rank  wore  the  short  tunic,  which  was  thou,  however,  always 
fringed,  and  commonly  ornamented  with  n  phillibeg.' 

Certain  peculiar  head-dresses  and  peculiar  modes  of  arranging 
the  hair  deserve  special  attention  from  their  singularity.  They 
belong  in  pcncrid  In  musicians,  priests,  and  other  official  per- 
sonages, and  may  perhaps  have  been  badges  of  office.  For 
instance,  musicians  sometimes  wear  on  their  heads  a  tall  stiff 


rally  ; 


pnratively  short,  and  terminates  in  a  double  row  of  crisp  curls." 

Mt.irt.Vls.60  1oG6.II0.  !  lu™.  Both  are  from  Sonnnchoiib'a 
'  Iiijnrd.  -U-.i  ■;,„,„;.■.  -jiul  Srrirs,  1*1.       puWal  K.o»iinjik. 

-1'J  :  Itirt.i.  !■]-.  Ins.  Hl-l.  nnil  111.  j      •  Sec  tho  illmlnitinn  on  jago  533. 
1  S.-  \V.k,1,.|li,  N.i  I  .  ,.11  thr  neil  '  Ikitto,  vol.  i.  PI.  lil.    Sw  above,  p. 

(Bgt,  Two  inituoa  of  tills  irmirkible  1  532.. 
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Priests  have  head-dresses  shaped  like  truncated  cones."  A 
cook,  id  one  instance,'  wears  a  cap  not  unlike  the  tiara  of  the 


monarch,  except  that  it  is  plain,  out 
apex  or  peak.  A  harper  lias  the  h 
fitting  cap,  encircled  with  a  row  of  large 
heads  or  pearls,  from  which  a  lappet  de- 
pends behind,  similarly  o  mam  en  ted .'°  A 
colossal  figure  in  a  doorway,  apparently  a 


ha 


tl,o  lia 


iting  upon  1 


curls,  the  lowest 
shoulder." 

Women  of  the  letter  sort  seem  to  have 
been  dressed  in  sleeved  ^mvns,  less  seitniv 
than  those  of  the  men,  and  either  slripcd, 
or  else  patterned  and  fringed.  Outside 
this  they  sometimes  wore  a  short  cloak  of 
the  gown,  open  in  front  and  falling  over 
covered  nearly  to  the  elbows.  Their  hnir 
over  the  whole  of  the  head  in  short  crisp  ( 

'  Layanl,  5ml  Si'rii-s,  l'k  2-1  nml  .'.(I.  !   j*t  »I  Khjii 

>  Ibid,  lit  Series.  PL  AO.  I  BriliBh  Muse 
Thii  curinu!  hcul-drcn  <kcii 
a  ilali  from  llip  palice  of  Auliur- 


.0  arms,  which  it 
a  either  arranged 
a,  or  carried  back 


ill  waves  to  the  earn,  and  thou  in  part  twisted  into  long  pen- 
itent ringlets,  in  part  curled,  like  that  of  tlie  men,  in  three  or 
four  rows  at  the  back  of  the 
neck.  A  girdle  was  probablv 
worn  round  (lie  waist,  such 
as  wo  see  in  the  rcpresen- 
tations  r>1'  goddesses,1"  while 
a  fringed  eroes-belt  passed 
diagonally  auross  tlie  breast, 
being  carried  under the  right 
arm  and  over  tbe  left  shoul- 
der, 'flic  feci  mm  to  have 
been  naked,  or  ot  b?st  pro- 
tected by    .    ..     I  The 

Clod  with  a  fillet. 

Women  tltoa  np|wrelo:l 
nre  either  represented  us 
sitting  in  chairs  and  drink- 
ing from  a  shallow  eup,  or 
else  as  gathering  grapes, 

whieh,  instead  of  groiiiiiL- 
naturally,  hung  u[>on  brandies  that  issue  from  a  winged  circle. 
The  circle  would  seem  to  be  emblematic  of  the  divine  power 
which  bestows  tlii'  fruits  of  the  earth  upon  man. 

The  lower  class  of  Assyrian  women  are  not  represented  upon 
the  H'lilpluri'S.  We  may  perhaps  presume  that  they  did  not 
dress  very  differently  from  the  female  captives  so  frequent  on 
the  bas-reliefs,  whose  ordinary  costume  is  n  short  gown  not 
covering  tin-  isnldes,  anil  an  outer  garment  somewhat  resembling 
the  eliasnUe  of  tlie  king.11  The  bead  of  these  women  is  often 
covered  with  a  hood  .  w  liere  the  hair  appears,  it  usually  descends 
in  a  single  long  curl.    The  feet  are  in  every  case  naked, 

Tlie  ornaments  worn  by  women  appear  to  have  been  nearly 
the  same  as  those  assumed  by  men.    They  consisted  principally 
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uf  ear-rings,  necklaces,  and  bracelets.  Ear-rings  Lave  Ityi'ii 
foiinrl  in  "old  and  in  bmiwi1,  some  with  and  some  without,  places 
fur  jewels.  One  {{old  ear-ring  still  held  its  udonmifnt  of  [warts." 
linu'clets  wero  sometimes  of  glass,  find  were  slipped  over  the 
hand,    Necklaces  seem  coinmoiily  to  have  been  of  bends,  strong 


Female  golhcring  gniprs.   (From  some  Ivor;  fragments  In  the  British  Mukudi.) 

together.  A  necklace  in  the  Britisli  Museum  is  composed  of 
glass  beads  of  a  light  bluo  colour,  square  in  shape  and  flat,  with 
horizontal  Hidings.11  Glass  finger-rings  have  also  been  found, 
ulik'h  were  probably  worn  by  women. 

We  have  a  few  remains  of  Assyrian  toilet  articles.  A 
U('!i»'  disk,  about  livu  uu-lies  in  diameter,  with  n  long  handle 
attached,  is  thought  (o  have  been  a  mirror.  Iu  its  general 
sliape  it  resembles  both  the  Egyptiun  and  tlie.  classical  mir- 
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rs;"but,  unlikethem.it  is  perfectly  plain,  even  the  handle  biting 
3  tint  bar."    We  have  also  a  few  combs.    One  of  these 
is  of  iron,  about  three  and 
a  half  inches  long,  by  two 
inches  broad  in  the  mid- 
dle.   It  is  double,  like  a 
(  modern  small-tooth  comb, 
but    does    not  present 
the  feature,  common  in 
Egypt,"  of  a  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  teeth  on 
the  two  aides.    Tbo  very 
ancient  use  of  this  toilet 
article  ID  Mesopotamia  is 
^  .v     .  ,.      evidenced  by    the  fact, 

already  noticed,"  that  it  was  one  of  the  original  hieroglyphs, 
whence  the  later  letters  were  derived.  Another  comb  is  of 
Lipis-hi/iili,  ;uii]  Iulh  unty  ;i  sinir]o  row  of  teeth.  The  small  vases 
of  alabaster  or  line  clay,  and  the  small  glass  bottles  whieh  have 
been  discovered  in  tolerable  abundance,50  were  also  in  all  pro- 
bability intended  chiefly  for  the  toilet.  They  would  hold  the 
perfumed  unguents  whieh  the  Assyrians,  like  i  it  her  l  Iriciif^ls.1' 
were  doubtless  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  the  dyes  wherewith 
they  sought  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  countenance." 

No  doubt  the  luxury  of  the  Assyrian  women  in  these  and 
other  respects  was  great  and  excessive.  They  are  not  likely  to 
have  fallen  short  of  their  Jewish  sisters  either  in  the  refine- 
ments or  in  the  corruptions  of  civilisation.  When  then  we  hear 
of  "the  tinkling  ornaments"  of  the  Jewish  women  in  Isaiah's 


"  WilkiDson.  1 
0. 

Suliru.  |>.  3'.i(l. 
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women  in  their  mimetic  art  or  speak  of  tliem  in  their  public 
document?.' 

If  various  kinds  of  grain  were  cultivated  in  Assyria,  such  iis 
wheat,  barley,  sesame,  jnul  millet,3  we  nitiy  as.-ume  that  the 
li'ijil  (if  ill.'  inhabitants,  like  that  of  other  riL'Hi.'iil [ :iv;il  nation;. 
■  ■(•usi-tr-il  in  pari  of  bread.  Sesame  was  jm  doubt  used,  as  it  is 
at  the  present  day,  principally  for  making  oil ;  *  while  "  heat, 
barley,  and  millet  were  employed  fur  food,  and  were  made  into 
cakes  or  loaves.  The  grain  used,  whatever  it  was,  would  be 
ground  between  two  stones,5  according  to  tin*  universal  Oriental 
practice  even  at  the  present  day.''  It  would  then  l>e  moistened 
with  water,  kneaded  in  a  dish  or  bowl,  and  either  rolled  into 
thin  ciikcs,  or  pressed  by  the  hand  into  small  balls  or  loaves.7 
Bread  and  cakes  rondo  in  this  way  still  form  the  chief  food  of 
tin?  Arabs  of  these  parts,  who  retain  the  habits  of  antiquity. 
Wheaten  bread  is  generally  eaten  by  preference ; ■  but  tho 
poorer  snrt  are  compelled  to  be  content  with  tlio  coarse  millet,' 
or  durra,  flour,  which  is  made  into  cakes,  and  then  eaten  with 
milk,  butter,  oil,  or  the  fat  of  animals. 

Dates,  the  principal  support  of  tin-  inhabitants  of  Chaldron,  or 
Babylonia,  bulb  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,"1  were  no 
doubt  also  an  article  of  food  in  Assyria,  though  scarcely  to  any 
great  extent.  The  date-palm  does  not  hear  well  above  the 
alluvium,  and  such  fruit  as  it  produces  in  the  upper  country  is 
very  little  esteemed.'1    Olives  were  certainly  cultivated  under 


vLi-in  iSncjihtor  <'!'  Hahi-lmi.  >ii  mi  tin' 
ground  ....  Tiikf  i:iilh:.::n-.,  .1:1., 
grind  mwd."  (I*.  xlvH.l,  a.) 

'  Unid,  ff-H.  ™1  i'ah.  pp-aSMS;; 
Niebuhr,  VcKriptia*  £te  lAraUl,  p.  45, 


*  Lnynnl,  p.  283. 

•  Niobulir,  l'cs:-npi;<m,  Jr.,  p.  IS; 
Liyjird,  Si'icrth  ttud  its  Jfrnuiiits,  vut.  i. 
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the  Empire,1'  mill  the  oil  extracted  from  thei 
request  Honey  was  abundant,  and  wine  pli 
cherib  called  his  land  "  a  land  of  corn  and 
n  ine,  a  land  of  bread  and  vineyards,  a  land 
of  oil  olive  and  of  honey  11  '  tho  pro- 
ducts here  enumerated  were  probably  thoae 
which  formed  the  chief  sustenance  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people. 

Meat,  which  is  never  eaten  to  any  great 
extent  in  tho  East,"  was  probably  beyond 
the  means  of  most  persons.    Soldier*,  how- 
ever, upon   an   expedition  were  able  to 
obtain  this  dainty  at  the  expense  of  others ; 
and  accordingly  we  Ami  that  on  such  occa- 
sions they  freely  indulged  in  it.    We  see 
them,  after  their  victories,  killing  and  cut- 
ting up  sheep  and  osen,"  and  then  rousting 
the  joints,  which  aro  not  unlike  our  own, 
wood-lire. ,a    In  the  representutii 
shown  the  mode  in  which  ani- 
mals were  prepared  for  the 
royal  dinner.  Tln?y  were  placed 
upon  their  backs  on  a  high 
table,  with  their  heads  hanging 
over  its  edge ;  one  man  held 
them  steady  in  this  position, 
while  another,  taking  hold  of 
the  neck,  cut  the  throat  a 
little  below  the  chin."    The  " 

Killing  the  ihwji  (ktijiLi.jik). 

blood  dripped  into  a  bowl  or 

basin  placed  beneath  the  head  on  tho  ground.    The  animal 


at  own,  on  the  embers  of  a 
of  entrenched  camps  we  aro 


l  Mry.  whirli  Lp  more  properly  Uahy- 

.  in  in  rimn  Assj-rin. 
"  3  Kin;..  I.H.c. 

"  "On  mange  pea  de  finttdo  dim 


nml  7ti;  2»<l  S.  r!«.  PI.  3fi. 
"  lliiil.  itnil  Scries,  Pli.  35  nnd  3£ 
"  Ibid.  PL  36. 
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then,  no  doubt,  paunched,  after  which  it  v 


pot  or  caldron,  and, 
a  fire  being  lighted  under- 
neath, it  was  boiled  to  such 
a  point  as  suited  the  taste  of 
the  king.    While  the  boiling 


used. 


were  perhaps  fried  < 
fire  below,  Hntton  appears 
to  havo  been  the  favourite 
meat  in  the  camp.  At  tho 
court  there  would  be  a  supply 
of  venison,  antelope's  flesh, 
hares,  partridges,  and  other 
game,  varied  perhaps  ooca- 
siotmlly  with  such  delieueies 
as  the  flesh  of  the  wild  ox 
and  tho  onager. 

Fish  must  have  been  an 
article  of  food  in  Assyria,  or 
tho    monuments  would  not 


have  presented 


with  t 


a  also  eaten,  and 
were  accounted  a  delicacy,  as  is  proved  by  their  occurrence 
among  the  choice  dainties  of  a  banquet,  which  the  royal  atten- 
dants are  represented  in  one  baa-rcliel'iis  bmiL'iri::  mto  thepnlnco 
of  the  king."  Fruits,  as  Has  natural  in  so  hot  a  climate,  were 
highly  prized  ;  aiming  those  of  most  repute  were  pomegranates, 
grapes,  citrous,81  and,  apparently,  pineapples." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Assyrians  drank  wine  very 
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freely.  The  rin 
hood  of  Nineveh  i 
that  grapes  were 
euten,  both  raw 
and  dried,  still 


was  cultivated  extensively,  in  I  ho  neighbour- 
id  elsewhere  ; '  and  thongli  there  is  no  doubt 


;tion  of  wine.  Assyria  was  "a  land  of  c 
wine,"  emphatically  and  before  all  else.*  (J rent  banquets  seem 
to  have  been  fn.-i jin'iit  at  the  court,3  as  ;U  the  courts  ol'  Haliyloii  and 
Persia,'  in  which  drinking  was  practised  on  a  large  scale.  The 
Ninovitcn  generally  arc  reproached  as  drunkards  by  Kalium.9 
In  the  banquet- scenes  of  the  sculptures,  it  is  drinking  and  not 
eating  that  is  represented.  Attendants  dip  the  wine-cups  into 
a  huiro  bowl  or  vase,  which  stands  on  the  ground  and  reaches 
a*  high  hk  a  niiin's  chest.*  and  carry  them  full  of  liquor  to  the 
guests,  who  straightway  fall  to  a  carouse. 

The  arrangement  of  the  banquets  is  curious.  The  truest*, 
who  are  in  one  instance  some  forty  or  fifty  in  number,'  instead 
of  being  received  at  a  common  tabic,  are  divided  inlo  messes  of 
four,  who  sit  together,  two  and  two,  lacing  each  oilier,  each 
mess  having  its  own  tabic  and  its  own  attendant-  The  gnesfa 
are  all  clothed  in  the  long  tasseled  gown,  over  which  they  wear 
the  deeply  fringed  belt  and  cross-belt.  They  have  sandals  on 
their  fed,  and  un  their  arms  armlet  end  bracelets.  They  sit 
on  high  stools,  from  which  their  logs  dangle;  but  in  no  case 
have  they  footstool",  which  would  apparently  have  ben.  a  great 
convenience.  Most  of  the  guests,  are  bearded  men,  but  inter- 
mixed with  ihcm  we  fee  a  few  eunuchs."    Every  guest  holds  in 
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Ill's  right  Land  a  wine-cup  of  a  most  elegant  shopo,  tho  lower 
part  modelled  into  the  form  of  n  lion's  head,  from  which  the 


Drinking  same  (Kharwbad). 


cup  itself  rises  in  a  graceful  curve.  They  all  mini!  their  cups 
to  a  level  with  their  heads,  and  look  as  if  they  wore  either 
plugging  each  other,  ur  else  niif  ;mil  all  drink iug 
the  same  toast.  Both  tho  stools  and  the  tables 
are  handsome,  und  tastefully,  though  not  very 
rii:hly,  ornamented.  Eneh  table  is  overspread 
with  a  table-cloth,  which  bangs  down  on  either 
side  opposite  the  guest*,  but  does  not  cover  tho 
ends  of  the  table,  which  are  thus  fully  exposed 
to  view.  In  their  general  make  the  tables 
exactly  resemble  that  used  in  a  banquet-seene 
 1   by  a  king  of  a  later  date,'  hut  their  ornamenta- 
tion is  much  loss  elaborate.  On  eaeh  of  them 
appears  to  have  been  placed  the  r  iii^niatieid  iiiiicle  uf  wbieli 
moution  has  been  already  made  as  a  straugo  object  generally 
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accompanying  the  king.10  Alongside  of  it  we  see  in  most  instances 
a  sort  of  rude  crescent."  These  objn.'l*  hunt  probably,  both  of 
1 1 1  f  1 1 1 ,  a  siicri.il  import,  the  crescput  being  tho  emblem  of  Sin, 
the  Moon-God,"  while  the  nameless  article  had  some  unknown 
religious  use  or  meaning. 

In  the  greal  haiujin'tiiig  scfim  at  Khorsabad,  from  which  the 
above  description  is  chiefly  taken,  it  is  shown  that  the  Assyrians, 
liki.1  tli'-  Y,^\ iiliims  and  the  Greeks 
in  (lie  heroic  times,15  had  the  enter- 
tainment of  musie  at  their  grand 
feasts  and  drinking  bouts.  At 
end  of  the  long  series  of  figures  reprc- 
senting  guests  and  attendants  was  a 
band  of  performers,  at  least  three 
in  number,  two  of  whom  certainly 
played  upon  the  lyre."    The  lyres 
were  ten-stringed,  of  a  square  shape, 
and  hung  round  the  player's  neck  by 
a  string  or  riband. 

The  Assyrians  also  resembled  the 
Greeks  and  Romans 11  in  introducing 
flowers  into  their  feasts.  Wa  have 
lo  evidence  that  they  wore  garlands, 
or  crowned  themselves  with  chaplets 
of  flowers,  or  scattered  roses  over 
their  rooms;  but  still  they  appre- 
ciated the  delightful  adornment  Au™.l«nt  i.rmh-;„-  m, 
which  flowers  furnish.  In  the  long 
train  of  attendants  represented  at  Koyunjik  as  bringing  the 

!'  S"P">>  P-  «4-  compare  Horn.  IM.  i.  150-155 ;  Allien. 

"  M.  Bulf»  shenke  11  if  the  objects  beipn.  ilv,  f.  fcc 
hnd  tain  dirti-ri-:,!  m  H,CIii1tlT-N.  (a!,!,,  One  of  tliew   hn.   been  alrcmlj- 

!'  ",L.  v  l'  '""  M-  1 "  rrpTv.,.,,:,,!.  k  1  l j  1  f (i .  [..  ;,*».    Tin-  riRnr'o 


el  (kumiijik  .. 


"  For  the  tjtvjitinn  M-c 
Wiik!ii..Ki\.-!i,.-i-.      Ir;;il«».,  1 .1  S.ri». 

vol.  It.  p.  T12 ;  fur  thii  of  the  Grwlii, 
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materials  of  a  banquet  into  the  palace  of  the  ki 


,bly  pla 


dispersed  ut  tint  ii] DLi'ttiK.'iil  in  which  the  feast  was  held,  hut 
not  put  upon  the  tables. 

We  hare  no  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  houses  of  the  Assyrian;; 
other  thiiii  that  which  we  derive  from  the  sinu'le  representation 
which  the  sculpt  a  res  furnish  of  a  village  certainly  Assyrian." 
It  appeal's  from  this  specimen  that  the  houses  were  Siuiill, 
isolated  from  one  another,  and  either  fiat-roofed,  or  else  covered 
in  with  a  dome  or  a  high  cone.  They  had  no  windows,  but 
must  have  been  lighted  from  the  top,  where,  in  some  of  the 
roofs,  an  aperture  is  discernible.  The  doorway  was  generally 
placed  towards  one  end  of  the  house  ;  it  was  sometimes  arched, 
but  more  often  square- headed. 

with  ourselves,  or  folding  (fores  or  valo/c),  as  with  the  Greeks 
andltomans,  and  with  the  modern  Fienehand  Italians.  Folding- 
doors  were  the  most  common  in  palaces.'  'They  were  not  hung 
upon  hinges,  like  modern  Jours,  but,  like  those  of  the  classical 
nations,*  turned  upon  pivots.  At  Ehorsabad  the  pavement 
slabs  in  the  doorways  showed  everywhere  the  holes  in  which 
these  pivots  had  worked,  while  in  no  instance  did  the  wall  at 
the  side  present  any  trace  of  the  insertion  of  a  hinge.'  Hinges, 
however,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  were  not  unknown  to 
the  Assyrians ;  for  two  massive  bronze  sockets  found  at  Nimrud, 

which  weighed  more  than  six  pounds  each, 
v-A  ....  -''  and  had  a  diameter  of  about  five  inches,' 

mMt  I*™  been  designed  to  receive  the 
/  hinges  of  a  door  or  gate,  hung  exactly  as 

taMtfttv.pM^  g«te,  are  now  hung  among  ourselves.  The 
folding-doors  wero  fastened  by  bolts,  which  were  shot  into  the 
pavement  at  the  pnint  where  the  two  doors  met ;  but  in  the  case 


1  lAyanl,   Nauuh  and  Rn'jylon,  p. 
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of  single  doors  a  lock  seems  to  liavo  been  used,  which  was  placed 
n'mnt  four  feet  from  the  ground,  anil  projected  from  the  door 
itself,  so  that  a  recess  had  to  be  made  in  the  wall  behind  the 
door,  to  receive  the  lock  when  tho  door  stood  open.1  The  bolt 
of  tlio  lock  was  of  an  oblong  square  shape,  mid  was  shot  into  the 
wall  against  which  the  door  closed.' 

Tho  ordinary  character  of  Assyrian  furniture  did  not  greatly 
differ  from  the  furniture  of  modern  times.  That  of  the  poorer 
classes  was  for  tho  most  part  extremely  plain,  consisting  pro- 
bably of  such  tables,  couches,  and  low  Stools  as  we  see  in  the 
representations,  which  are  so  fre- 
quent, of  the  interiors  of  soldiers' 
tents.'  In  these  the  tables  are 
generally  of  the  cross-legged  kind ; 
tho  couches  follow  tho  pattern  given 
e  of  tbis  vol  1111 


icop 


the 


end 


e-shaped  ornaments ;  and  the 
stools  are  either  square  blocks,  or  merely  cut  cn  chevron." 
are  no  chairs.  Tbe  low  stools  evidently  form  the  ordinary  seats 
of  the  people,  on  which  they  sit  to 
converse  or  to  rest  themselves.  The 


a  toh 


ath< 


whereon  the  soldiers  slept,  m 
may  be  doubted  if  tho  Assy 
knew  of  any  other.  In  the  ease  of 
the  monarch  we  have  seen  that  the 
bedding  consisted  of  a  mattress,  a 
large  round  pillow  or  cushion,  and 
a  coverlet;"1  but  in  these  simple 
couches  of  the  poor  we  observe  only 
a  mattress,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  slightly  raised  and  fitted  into  the 
curvature  of  the  arm,  so  as  to  maki 


■  llml.  vol.  ,i.  PI.  133. 
'  Bonn,  p.  4«:>.     Furlhcr  cinmplM 
ill  bo  found  in  Mr.  Uysnh  ifonii. 
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have  enjoyed  e 


Perhaps,  however, 
couch  of  this  simple  character  slumbers  sonnder  and  more 
refreshing  than  Sardnuupnlus  amid  liis  comparativi'  luxury. 

The  household  utensils  seen  in  combination  with  these  simple 
articles  of  furniture  nro  few  and  somewhat  rudely  shaped.  A 
jug  with  a  loug  neck,  an  angular  handle,  and  a  pointed  bottom. 

iscommon:  it  usually  lianas 
from  a  nail  or  hook  inserted 
into  the  tent'pole.  Vases 
aud  bowls  of  a  simple  form 
oeeur,  but  are  less  frequent. 
Tho  men  are  seen  with 
knives  in  their  hands,  and 
appear  sometimes  to  bo 
preparing    food  for  their 
meals; 11  but  the  form  of  the 
knife  is  marked  very  indis- 
tinctly.  Someofthehouse- 
hold   articles  represented 
Lava  a  strange  and  unusual 
]r     appearance.  One  is  a  sort  of 
yin'g  short  ladder,  but  with  semi- 
circular projections  at  the 
t  apparent;  another  may  be  a 
played;1'  while  a  third  is  quite 


SfiD 


bottom,  the  use  of  which 
hoard  at  which  some  garni 
inexplicable. 

From  actual  discoveries  of  the  utensils  themeerc 


Dinh  londlcs  (Hhnrad), 
that  the  Am  riims  used  dishes  of  stone,  alabaster,  and  bronze. 
They  had  also  bronze  cups,  bowls,  aud  plates,  often  elaloraUdy 

"  Lnjard.  MnxmirKi,,  lit  Series,  I  represented  iu  the  outhort  Ufrodnlw>, 
n.  7;;  2,ul  Serifs,  l'lf,  24  unit  .16.  vol.  ii.  W-  216,  273,  2nd  cd. 

»  Compare  [lie  Kgj-piian  bonds,  os  | 
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patterned.11  The  dishes  we.ro  commonly  mink  with  .1  handle  at 
the  side,  either  fixed  or  moveable,  by  which,  when,  not  in  use, 
they  could  be  carried  or  hung  on  pegs,  Caldrons  of  bronze 
wore  also  common  :  they  varied  from  five  feet  to 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  from  two  feet  and  a 
half  to  sis  feet  in  diameter."  Jugs,  funnels,  Indies, 
and  jars  have  been  found  in  the  same  metal ;  one  of 
the  funnels  is  shaped  nearly  like  u  modern  wine- 
strainer.11 

The  Assyrians  made  use  of  bronze  bells  with  iron 
tongues,1  and,  to  render  the  sound  of  these  more 
pleasing,  llit'y  increased  die  proportion  of  the  tin  to  the 
copper,  raising  it  from  ten  to  fourteen  per  cent.  The 
bells  were  always  of  small  size,  never  (so  far  as  ap-  r™. 
pears)  exceeding  three  inches  and  a  quarter  in  height, 
and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.    It  is  'jjjjjjjjjjj" 
uncertain  whether  they  were  used,  as  modern  bells,  to 
summon  attendants,  or  only  attached,  as  we  see  them  on  the 
sculptures,5  to  tlio  collars  and  headstalls  of  horses. 

Some  houses,  hut  probably  cot  very  many,  hud  gardens 
attached  to  them.  The  Assyrian  taste  i 
dening  was  like  that  of  the  French.  Trees  of  a 
similar  character,  or  tall  trees  alternating  with 
short  ones,  were  planted  in  straight  r 
equal  distance  from  one  another,  while  straight 
paths  and  walks,  meeting  each  other  at  right  angles, 
traversed  tho  grounds.'  Water  was  abundantly 
supplied  by  means  of  canals  drawn  off  from  a 
neighbouring  river,  or  was  brought  by  an  aqueduct 
from  a  distance.'  A  national  taste  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  artificial  and  extravagant  to  a  degree,  caused 
the  Assyrians  to  add  to  the  cultivation  of  tho  iw;^'  " 
natural  ground  the  monstrous  invention  of  "  Hang-  (Ko:",0i|1'>- 
iug  Gardens:"  an  invention  introduced  into  liubylonia  at  a 

l>        abort,  p.  368.  ud  ST1. 

"  Ijiynrd,  and  Sobyhn,  pp.         *  . 

177-180.  I  *: 

■■  Ibiri,  p.  1BI.  1  p.  as 

'  Ibid,  p.  i;;.    Compare  also  pp.  131  ;  ' 
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comparatively  Into,  date,  but.  known  in  Assyria  as  early  as  tbo 
time  of  Sennacherib.1  A  " bunging  garden"  was  sometimes  . 
combined  with  an  aqueduct,  tbc  banks  of  the  stream  which  the 
aqueduct  bore  being  planted  with  trees  of  iliflbrent  kinds.6 
At  other  times  it  orciipied  the  roof  of  a  building,  probably  raised 
for  the  purpose,  and  was  supported  upon  a  number  of  pillars. 

The  employments  of  the  Assyrians,  which  receive  some  illus- 
tration from  the  monuments,  are,  besides  war  and  hunting — 
subjects  already  discussed  at  length— chiefly  building,  boating, 
and  agriculture.  Of  agricultural  labourers,  there  occur  two 
or  three  only,  introduced  by  the  artist  into  a  slab  of  Senna- 
eherib's  which  represents  the  transport  of  a  winged  bull.'  They 
are  dressed  in  the  ordinary  short  tunic  and  belt,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  drawing  water  from  a  river  by  the  help  of  hand- 
swipes  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  their  lands.6    Boatnieu  are 


'I'll 


ayed  in  the  < 


Lveym 


of  masses  of  stone,5  and  of  other  materials  for  building,'"  ferrying 
men  and  horses  across  a  river,"  guiding  their  boat  while  a 
fisherman  plies  his  craft  from  it,l!  assisting  soldiers  to  pursue 
the  enemy,"  and  the  like.  They  wear  the  short  tunic  and  belt, 
and  sometimes  have  their  hair  encircled  with  a  fillet.  Of 
labourers,  em- 


•exi  in 

!COted 


rith 


building,  the  ex- 
amples are  nu- 
merous. In  the 
long    series  of 


slilhs 


vpres 


So  un  nolle  rib's  great  works,''  although  the  built  of  those  employed 


233,  231.  *  Swp.  310. 

'  Lavnrd,  JfoawMS*!,  2nd  Serici,  PL 

'  A  rpprwmation  of  a  Inheiirrr  (l.ris 
iTii|,loi.'i3.  iiikiTi  Ij'Jiu  Oic  alnb  tn  ques- 
tion, lias  bra  Blrtudy  given,  p.  915. 


Lsjud,  JfifimwnW,  2nd  Scries,  PL 

"  A"n.  .ni.i  B,i\  p.  232. 

™  Ibid.  p.  331. 

"  .!/.,„ !„„.■«(.<.  'Jii.i  SVrics,  I'l. 

»  Ibid.  I'U.  10  to  17. 
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us  labourers  appear  to  bo  foreign  captives,  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  the  duties — duties  less  purely  mechanical  tliun  the 
others — which  iin;  il.-vi>t \::d  on  Assyrians.  Assvrinns  load  the 
haod-ettrts,  and  sometimes  even  draw  them,  convey  the  i:ui  le- 
in eats— pickaxes,  saws,  shovels,  hatchets,  beams,  forks,  coils  of 
rope— place  the  rollers,  arrange  the  lever  and  work  it,  keep  the 
carved  masses  of  stone  steady  as  they  are  moved  along  to  their 
proper  places,  urge  on  the  gangs  of  forced  labourers  with  sticks, 
and  final])' direet  the  whole  of  tin-  profeedm::s  by  signals,  which 
they  give  with  their  voice  or  with  a  long  horn.  Thus,  however 
ample  the  command  of  nuked  human  strength  enjoyed  by  the 
Assyrian  king,  who  hud  always  at  his  absolute  disposal  the  labour 
of  many  thousand  captives,  still  there  was  in  every  great  work 
much  which  could  only  bo  intrusted  lo  Asm-hums,  who  appear 
to  have  been  employed  largely  in  the  grand  eonsduclions  uf 


The  implements  of  labour  ha 
lo  those  in  present  use  among  o 
handed;  butns  the  handle 
was  in  the  same  line  with 
the  blade,  instead  of  being 


jnsklrrabio  r 


mblan 


they 


been 


T 


The  shovels  were  heart- 
shaped,  like  those  which 

Sir  C.  Fellows  noticed  in   

Asia  Minor.'*  The  pick- 
axes had  a  single  instead  ")rlBn  in,P|EmcllU-  ,f 
of  a  doublo  head,  while  the  hatchets  wcr. 
though  here  probably  the  second  head  was  a  mi 
to  increase  the  force  of  the  blow.  The  hand' 
and  of  very  simple  construction  :  they  wen 
front  and  behind,  but  bad  a  slight  framework  a 
had  a  pole,  rising  a  little  in  front,  and  were 

"  Journal  KriHn  during  an  Excursion  in  A,ii  Mi 


'  double-headed, 
ire  knob  intended 

made  open  in 
:  the  sides.  They 
generally  drawn 
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by  two  men.  The  wheels  were  commonly  four-spoked.  'When 
the  load  had  been  placed  on  the  cart,  it  seems  to  have  been  in 
general  secured  by  two  bands  or  mpes,  which  were  passed  over 
it  diagonal! v,  so  as  to  cross  curb  oilier  at  the  top. 

Carls  drawn  by  animals  were  no  doubt  used  in  the  country  ; 
but  they  are  not  found  except  in  the  scenes  representing  the 
triumphant  returns  of  armies,  where  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  vehicles  are  foreign  than  Assvriati.  They  have  poles— not 
shafts— and  are  drawn  by  two  animals,  either  oxen,  mules,  or 
asses.  The  wheels  liavo  generally  a  large  number  of  spokes— 
sometimes  as  many  as  eleven.  Representations  of  these  carts 
will  bo  found  in  earlier  pages." 

The  Assyrians  appear  to  have  made  occasional  use  of  covered 
carriages.  Several  vehicles  of  this  hind  are  represented  on  all 
obeli.sk  in  llie  British  Museum.  They  havo  u  high  and  clumsy 
body,  which  shows  no  win- 
dow, and  is  placed  on 
four  disproportionately 

only  about  n  foot  from  the 
ground.  In  front  of  this 
body  is  a  small  driving- 
place,  enclosed  in  trellis- 
work,  inside  which  the 
1  "'"ii't.'iVil'k  'ir!  ]]l'i.lu,lh  Mi^.nm."'" coachman  Btauds  to  drive. 

Each  of  these  vehicles  is 
drawn  by  two  horses.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  used  to 
convey  the  ladies  of  the  court;  and  tlioy  wero  therefore  care- 
fully closed,  in  order  that  no  curious  glance  of  passers-by  might 
rest  upon  tho  charming  inmates.  The  carpentum,  in  which  the 
Roman  matrons  rode  at  the  great  public  festivals,  was  similarly 
closed,  both  in  front  and  behind,  as  is  evident  from  the  repre- 
sentations which  wo  have  of  it  on  medals  and  tombs. 

Except  in  tho  ease  of  these  covered  vehicles,  and  of  tho 
chariots  used  in  war  and  hunting,  horses  (as  already  observed  ') 


"  Pp.  234  and  £43.  '  Sup™,  p.  333,  note  :. 
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fur  di-iiiight.  Tin;  Assyrians  appear  to  huve 
>  noble  for  this  purpose,  unless  where  tlie 
ear  to  him  were  concerned,  fur  wliost;  ii.-ml.-; 

uilitary  expeditions  the 


were  not  employ 
regarded  them  ai 
1 1 n  1 1 1 ; l re ]  1  and  tlioi 
nothing  was  too  precious.  On 
horses  were  carefully  fed 
and  tended.  Portable  man- 
gers were  taken  with  the 
army  for  their  conveni- 
ence ;  and  their  food,  which 
was  probably  barley,  was 
brought  to  them  bygrooms  ' 
in  sieves  or  shallow  hoses, 
whence  no  doubt  it  Vies 
triiiist'erriid  to  the  mangers.  They  appear  to  have  been  allowed 
to  go  loose  in  the  camp,  without  being  either  hobbled  or 
picketed*  Care  w 
taken  to  keep  their 
coutM.'Icnii  und  flossy 
by  the  use  of  the  cur-  ( 
rycomb,  which  was 
prohably  of  iro 

Halters  of  two 
k  mds  we  re  0  m  pi  oy  t>d . 
Sometimes  they  con- 
sisted of  a  mere  sim- 
ple noose,  which  whs 
placed  in  tho  horse's 
mo  Li  tli,  and  then 
drawn  tight  round  the  chin.'  More  often  (as  in  1 1 10  iibovn 
woodcut)  the  rope  was  attached  to  a  headstall,  not  unlike  that 
of  an  ordinary  bridle,  but  simpler,  and  probably  of  a  clieaper 
material.    Leading  reins,  fastened  to  tho  bit  of  an  ordinary 
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Such  are  the  principal  points  connected  with  ihe  peaceful 
customs  of  t lie  Assyrians,  on  which  the  monuments  recently 
discovered  throw  a  tolerahle  amount  of  light.  Jlueh  mill 
rcninins  in  obscurity.  It  is  not  possible  as  yet,  without  drawing 
largely  on  the  imagination,  to  portray  in  any  completeness  the 
private  life  even  of  the  Assyrian  nobles,  much  less  that  of 
the  common  people.  All  that  can  he  done  is  to  gather  up  the 
frugmcut.s  which  time  litis  spared  ;  to  arrange  them  in  something 
like  order,  and  present  them  faithfully  to  the  general  reader, 
who,  il  is  ihip-'il.  will  !'.■.■]  ;i  ■■■  ■L'triiu  decree  i if  interest  ill  them 
severally,  as  matters  of  archaeology,  and  who  will  probably 
further  find  that  he  obtains  from  them  in  combination  a  fair 
notion  of  the  general  character  and  condition  of  the  race,  of 
its  mingled  barbarism  and  civilisation,  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance, art  and  rudeness,  luxury  and  simplicity  of  habits.  Tho 
novelist  and  even  the  essayist  may  commeudably  eke  out  the 
scantiness  of  iiiets  by  a  free  indulgence  in  the  wide  field  of 
supposition  nnd  conjecture- ;  hut  the  historian  is  not  entitled  to 
stray  into  this  enchanted  ground.  He  must  be  content  to 
remain  within  the  tame  and  narrow  circle  of  established  fact. 
Where  his  materials  an.'  abundant,  he  is  entitled  to  draw  graphic 
sketches  of  the  general  condition,  of  a  people ;  but  where  they 
ore  scanty,  as  iu  the  present  instance,  be  must  bo  content  to 
forego  sue  1 1  pleasant  pictures,  in  which  the  colouring  and  the 
filling-up  would  necessarily  be  derived,  not  from  authentic  data, 
but  from  bis  own  fancy. 

END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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